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\ ERE the skill and honesty of modern historians at all 

in proportion to their opportunities, we should not 
be wanting in trustworthy annals of men, if not always of 
things, during the last three or four hundred years. | For 
some time past the whole anatomy of government and 
politics has been laid bare to the student, His scalpel 
has never been forbidden or restrained. State papers of 
all kinds, the most confidential dispatches, protocols of 
diplomatic meetings, minutes of deliberations in the cabi- 
net, draught treaties, and treaties complete, not even 
excepting the secret articles, instructions to ambassadors, 
correspondence between ambassadors and their courts, 
everything, in a word, which can reveal the most secret 
thoughts and deepest plans of princes and ministers, from 
Henri III. and Elizabeth, to Napoleon III. and Victoria, 
from Aubespine and W alsingham, to Drouyu de Huys 
and Clarendon, have, with commendable liberality, been 
made accessible to the historian by nearly every civilized 
government. This would appear to have removed every 
pretence for piling up theories, or forcing constructions 
upon act or omission. Private judgment i is silenced, faith 
is staggered by works, kings and their agents tell their 
own tale, and are convicted or vindicated out of their own 
mouths. Thus we come at what used to be farthest 
beyond our reach, the characters of the men, and their 
motives; but the events themselves, usually considered 
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least subject to question or cavil, continue to provoke 
different judgments, and to be differently estimated by 
men of the calmest temperament | and unquestionable fair- 
ness; so that Protestants who join with us in despising 
the vanity, indecision, pride, and cruelty of Elizabeth, and 
mutilate as pitilessly the painted idol of their school-days, 
exalt, notwithstanding, and glorify the religious change 
she effected, with all its consequences, moral ‘and political. 

But should our researches lead us to a period when minis- 
ters and heads of departments were in practice unknown, 
when kings had hot heads, and would listen to no counsel, 

or wise heads, that could do without it, when amb: wssadors 
were mostly special and temporary, dispatched more fre- 
quently to claim a territory, or bring away a bride, or 
offer defiance, than to conduct a tedious intrigue, in such 
times we are rather more at a loss to discover characters 
and motives, and must fall back upon the events, in order 
to form an opinion of the men. 

This is the ground for theorists and philosophical histo- 
rians, who would seem, in many instances, to have elabo- 
rated the characters of their personages beforehand, and 
then forced them to square in with the occurrences. The 
depth of policy, the intricacy of plans, the delicacy of 
combinations, the master-strokes, the vices and virtues 
ascribed to many a stout old prince, Frank, Teuton, or 
Norman, would scarce be recognizable to their reputed 
subject if he came to hear of them. But even in these 
matters our information is not altogether so deficient as 
was supposed ; and the modern spirit of enquiry, stimula- 
ted by the conflict of theories upon economic and govern- 
mental questions, has been at work in the “ dark ages’ 
for facts and precedents, in pursuit of which, if the precise 
end in view had not always been attained, ‘truths worthy 

of note have been elicited; theories, from having been 
imaginative, have come to be regarded simply as absurd ; 
and light has been thrown upon times long since con- 
sidered the private and peculiar domain of ‘fable. Amongst 
others the monks of the Anglo-Saxon period have had their 
memory re-established by modern research ; ; and the pub- 
lic, once put upon enquiry, will look for something more 
authentic than Sir Kdwin Landseer’s ‘* Bolton “Abbey 
in the Olden Time,”’ or even the classic gibes of Erasmus. 
There are not many persons of ordinary research who 
retain the belief that the monks of thetime were chiefly 
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occupied in the discussion of venison and sack, or that 
those of a more literary turn spent whatever moments they 
could spare from feasts of homeric duration and excess, in 
stringing together the queer hexameters that bear their 
name, or contriving theological puzzles for the schools, 
Independently of having been the conservators of whatever 
learning we possess, they are almost the only historians of 
their own times, so that were it not for them, we should be 
practically without record of the middle ages. But how 
popularize the monkish historians? how make their value 
known? how bring out their simplicity, their sincerity, 
their open-hear tedness, qualities that no one who comes to 
know the old chroniclers will fail to acknowledge? We 
fear it is hardly to be effected by ordinary editor ial labour, 
by notes and glossaries, however full and correct. The 
age of Aldus Manutius4s gone by for readers, perhaps, as 
well as publishers, and none but the most resolute students 
will encounter a folio that would only have amused the lei- 
sure of our ancestors. University presses are scarcely 
equal to a single Greek tragedy, or solitary oration; and 
a modern scholar would as little attempt to compile a dic- 
tionary of twelve languages, as to edit the book with the 
seven seals. 

Some students there are, notwithstanding, of the old 
stamp, and these require no introduction to the monks; 
but for those whose time and opportunities deny them the 
indulgence of antiquarian tastes a different and less ardu- 
ous course of reading must be traced. The thing cannot 
be done by writing history in the easy, off-hand style of 
Goldsmith, or in the trim periods of Robertson, with any 
amount of lear ‘ning, and files of authorities ad calcem 
paging. This is not the way to rehabilitate the memory 
of our ancient historians, and the times they chronicle. It 
has been reserved for Mr. MacCabe to open up this mine 
of historical learning by a very original and happy concep- 
tion; and he has wrought into it so vigorously and so suc- 
cessfully, as to command, we believe, universal approval. 

His work supplies us with the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon period, in the words of the contemporary writers, 
borrowed from them, each and all; sometimes closely, and 
even severely tr anslated, sometimes slightly varied in ex- 
pression, but preser ving ‘throughout an uniformity of style 
scarce conceivable, if we consider the number of chroni- 
clers who are made to contribute to the whole. In the 
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hands of very many writers Mr. MacCabe’s plan would 
have been very likely to miscarry, to have become a ques- 
tion of scissors and paste, of fitting and dovetailing, a 
mosaic of curious and unprofitable labour. Fortunately, 
however, he had an eye to one feature, in which all the 
monkish historians resemble each other, notwithstanding 
those inevitable differences of style which result. from 
diversity of character and acquirements. They all aimed 
at a plain and unembellished narrative of events, and 
Mr. MacCabe himself had nothing more in purpose. To 
this, in a great measure, may be attributed the homo- 
geneous simplicity of the ‘‘ Catholic History of England,” 
although the views and inferences of the authorities are 
often various, and not unfrequently opposite. And again, 
when any one reads deeply, and with interest, and writes 
without making pretensions to style in a matter of this 
kind, his thoughts, and consequently their expression, 
will take a decided complexion from the study on which 
they are engaged, and if the mental powers be sufficiently 
vigorous, if the dissolvent medium (so to speak) be suffi- 
ciently strong, it will break down and assimilate all foreign 
elements whatever, though it may itself, as in the present 
instance, take a hue from them all. Thus, though it has 
been Mr. MacCabe’s desire, and, we may add, his tri- 
umph, to make the old historians use their own words, he 
has never expressly adopted their style, or indeed any 
other, so that we meet with no studied quaintness or affec- 
tation of archaisms. The thoughts and sentiments of the 
chroniclers are rendered for us as closely as the idiom of 
actual English will admit—not more so. There was 
another course open to Mr. MacCabe under the sanction 
of a sufficiently respectable precedent. M.M. Poujoulat 
and Michaud, in editing a curious fragment of Geoffroi 
de Villehardouin, whose French is many degrees more 
obsolete than Latin, have modernised it only so far as to 
make it intelligible, and the pages, as they stand, might well 
have been written by the “ Sieur de Joinville.”” Many 
would no doubt have been pleased had Mr. MacCabe 
taken the same course, and a dash of medizeval quaintness 
would not have been found at all amiss where the man- 
ner would have been found a perfectly suitable dress for 
the matter; but to our mind the author has been better 
advised, and the absence of all parade of erudition, or 
pride of reading, seldom disguised by any but the most 
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graceful scholarship, is quite remarkable. The learn- 
ing of the work, deep and varied as it is, comes upon the 
reader in a matter-of-course way, infinitely agreeable to 
readers who like to be enlightened, and at the same time 
get credit for knowing something themselves. You can 
also perceive throughout, that Mr. MacCabe’s book is not 
a task, even self-imposed, but a work of mere inclination, 
growing naturally out of studies taken up and pursued for 
their own sake. Itis a good thing to see a writer com- 
pletely in love with his subject, as it affords a strong pre- 
sumption that his book will be, not necessarily what Mon- 
taigne calls “ un livre de bonne foi,”’ but a book of great 
research, and that all the sources of information relative 
to that study, no matter how far they lie out of the com- 
mon road, will be explored and appropriated. 

It is pleasing to find that at such a time as the present, 
and in so unsound a state of public feeling, the author’s 
labours should have met with a fair, we might almost 
say generous appreciation from the organs of the most 
adverse opinions. It shews too, that the value of the 
monkish historians is beginning to make itself felt. The 
circumstance that these writers were contemporaneous, or 
nearly so, with the events they chronicle, must be a large 
element in the decision to which any fair-judging student 
of history will come in their regard. For though, perhaps, 
he may discredit the legends and miracles, so as even to 
consider them a disfigurement and an evidence of credulity 
almost as dangerous as bad faith, and though he may 
think that proximity to the time and place of action, 
do, to a certain extent, disturb and unsettle the judg- 
ment; it is plain that it leaves nothing dependent on the 
memory, and even if it lead to some colouring of the 
facts, will give their leading features most carefully. 
We suspect, after all, there is more jealousy about the 
imperfection of contemporary judgment, and more stress 
laid upon the impartiality of historical decision, than the 
facts will at all justify, and it is even to be feared that when 
individual historians speak in this way they pay an 
implied tribute to the serenity of their own judgment in 
particular. History may doubtless correct some rash 
opinions, but it is not to be denied she forms a good many 
herself, and though posterity may rectify the miscalcula- 
tions of past times, it must always rely upon them for 
the tradition of the facts, for the feelings and passions, 
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_and sufferings of the actors.— The difficulty,”’ says Mr. 
Disraeli, “ of treating contemporary characters and events, 
has ever been acknowledged, but it may be doubted whe- 
ther the difficulty is diminished when we would commemo- 
rate the men and things that have preceded us, The 
cloud of passion in the first instance, or in the other the 
mist of time, may render it equally hard and perplexing to 
discriminate ; but it should not be forgotten that the most 
authentic and interesting histories are those which have 
been composed by actors in the scenes which they record, 
The contemporary writer, who is familiar with his times, 
has unquestionably a great advantage, but it is assumed 
that his pen can scarce escape the bias of private friend- 
ship, or political connexion. Yet truth is, after all, the 
sovereign passion of mankind, nor is the author of these 
pages prepared to relinguish his conviction that it 1s pos- 
sible to combine the accuracy of the present with the 
impartiality of the future.’’* 

The historians from whom Mr. MacCabe compiles his 
work, were actual witnesses of, and sharers in the events 
they recount. The episcopacy was almost invariably 
recruited from their body, and innumerable bishops, 
exhausted with pastoral toil, retired when relieved of their 
charge to the dear solitude from which they had been 
forced, and brought back with them the history of the 
great world they had left, and in which they had played a 
part scarcely, if at all, subordinate to the kings of the 
period. It was of common occurrence, too, that all the 
inmates of a convent, sacked by the Danes, took refuge 
in some other convent, yet unvisited by the scourge, while 
there was hardly one without experience of these horrors 
in its turn; and every feature of that terrible visitation 
is brought out with delightful freshness and simplicity by 
those industrious and unpretending hands, that wrote at 
the command of a superior, and under the supervision of 
conscience. The Danes, however, it will be seen, through- 
out the course of the ‘‘ Catholic History,’’ were not the only 
persecutors whose misdeeds the monks had to record. They 
had their “‘ perils from false brethren,’’ and the Church 
at large had to suffer from simoniacal bishops, and repro- 
bate kings. The monks, as was natural, took their own 





* Lord George Beutinck, a Political Biography, by Benjamin 
Disraeli, M. P. 
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peculiar view of things, and being the sole historians of 
their times, we might, in the first instance, be disposed to 
make allowance in our own minds for pictures coloured by 
what, in this age, would be termed partizans; but the 
family likeness is unfortunately so strong between the 
oppressors of those remote times and their successors 
to-day, that the picture scarce ever seems overcharged, 
while, under any circumstance, the narration gives us an 
idea of the age, its manners, its advantages, and its 
miseries, the faithfulness of which no one has offered to 
question. 

The author appears to take a singular pleasure in tracing 
analogies between ancient and “modern spoliation of 
Church property, between ancient and modern enemies 
of ecclesiastical and monastic franchises, and sometimes 
pushes his parallels to the very entrenchments of long 
admitted theories. There is sufficient scope for this in 
his notes, where critical controversies involving points of 
the kind have to be discussed, and facts are elicited which 
throw no inconsiderable jisht upon many an obscure pas- 
sage in modern history. Thus, in relation to thefamous mas- 
sacre of the Danes, under Edgar, occasion has been taken 
by Mr. Shaaron Turner to institute a parallel between 
that slaughter and the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, and Mr. MacCabe pursues the comparison and brings 
into view some cruelties perpetrated by the liberators of 
conscience in modern times, which, upon the avowal of 
their own partizans, might have been written in blood 
rather than ink, There are, however, circumstances in 
connexion with the massacre in question which we do not 
remember to have seen commonly noticed. The butchery 
of that execrable night and execrable age, frightful as it 
was, and shocking to every feeling of humanity and justice, 
was a reprisal, nothing more or ‘less, and if our general 
histories were commonly accurate, ‘would be styled the 
second Massacre of St. Bartholomew, because on that day 
precisely three years previously, numerous Catholic gentle- 
men had been perf diously assassinated in Bearn, a circum- 
stance which, it isnot commonly known, directed the choice 
of the day, while the reprisal, as it was considered, like 
every other vindictive measure, was excessive and unjust ; 
but the second massacre, ‘though planned and executed on 
a larger scale than the first, was not a whit more traitor- 
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ous or pitiless.* Horrible as was the retaliation on the 
Danes in the one instance and on the Protestants in the 
other, the provocation given by both was of the most in- 
tolerable kind—on both occasions it was a contest between 
two perfidies, and the sole crime in the gainer was pre- 
cisely his success. 

There are other parallels in the valuable notes, and 
assuredly the closer we look into modern history the more 
constantly do we find events reproduce themselves, and the 
more frequent is their revolution in a fatal cycle. With a 
slight adaptation to times and ideas the leading parts are 
everywhere the same and the acting perfectly uniform. 
Take, for instance, the third volume of the history which 
embraces the period extending fromthe reign of Edward the 
Martyr to the Norman Conquest. It has given rise to a 
large amount of angry controversy. It takes in a consider- 
able portion of the life of St. Dunstan, whose character has 
been more grossly disfigured by modern historians than 
that of any other ecclesiastic of his time. ‘They usually 
content themselves with assigning and condemning his 
imputed motives, unsupported by one page of contem- 
porary history, and, indeed, without reference or allusion 
to such. Ordinarily speaking, we are well acquainted with 
the circumstances of his life in their modern dress, but we 
are indebted to Mr. MacCabe for the lights and shades, 
for the collateral circumstances, for the tone and senti- 
ment :— 

+s +a + Se 
Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella, 
Vita senis.” 


Another, and we need hardly say to us most interesting 
feature in the ‘‘ Catholic History,”’ is, that it fully brings 
out the minute adherence of the Anglo-Saxon Church to 
every point of Catholic doctrine, so as to show that no 
doctrinal innovations were introduced by the Normans, 
and to disprove at every line the very paradoxical asser- 





~ 


* Le Roi avait résolu de faire une seconde St. Barthélemy en 
expiation de la premi¢re commemoratif, encore des seigneurs dagués 
en sang froid en Bearn par Montgommeri......... Toutes ces choses 
firent resoudre le Roi a faire une saignée, et 4 oter par icelle toutes 
les humeurs corrompues de partie du corps de France,—Hist. de 
Navarre, liv. xiv. 
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tion, to say the least of it, we remember to have noticed 
in a letter of Dr. Pusey’s, that “ our Cathedrals’? were 
constructed for a worship different from that actually pre- 
vailing in the Catholic Church. Now, without meaning 
any disparagement to the Protestant form of worship, nay, 
more, granting our own to be corrupt, histrionic, overlaid 
with frivolous and superstitious ceremonies, a thing of 
tapers, bells, and incense-pots—yet, to any reader of the 
Catholic History who looks merely to the fitness of things, 
it would appear about as appropriate to build the legisla- 
tive palace of Westminster for the squatting council of 
the Giibbowars or Flatheads, as to construct the Abbey 
Church of Westminster for the purposes of Protestant 
devotion, however delicate, spiritualized, and volatile an 
essence it may be. Perhaps we should not do ill to ex- 
tract in this place a passage from Ailred, as quoted by 
Mr. MacCabe, which will serve to show how very similar, 
to say nothing more, were the purposes for which West- 
minster Abbey was built and consecrated to those for 
which it was used up to the change of religion. The pas- 
sage in question isa legend referred to in the Pope’s letter 
to Edward the Confessor, authorizing the constitution of 
the Abbey Church of Westminster, in commutation of a 
vow made by that prince to visit the shrine of the Apostles, 
a circumstance in itself sufficiently suggestive of the wor- 
ship for which the Church was built. 


“ Sibert, the capital of whose kingdom was London, built, within 
the walls, the church of St. Paul, and then appointed, with episco- 
pal dignity, Melitus. Beyond the walls of London, and in a dis- 
trict to the west of the city, Sibert also founded a noble monastery, 
to the honour of St. Peter, which he endowed with large estates. 
Upon the night preceding the dedication of the same church, a 
fisherman was in his boat on the opposite bank of the river Thames, 
and to him St. Peter appeared in the habit of a pilgrim, and pro- 
mised to bestow upon him a sufficient compensation for being 
rowed across the river. The fisherman complied with the request, 
and he perceived St. Peter, upon leaving the boat, enter into the 
monastery. The moment that he did so a celestial light burst 
forth, changing by its brilliancy night into day, and illuminating 
all the place with a marvellous splendour. With the apostle there 
appeared to be a multitude of angels, a heavenly melody arose, and 
the circumambient air was filled with a fragrance so exquisite that 
its odour was indescribable. 

“ All the ceremonies that are performed upon the dedication of 
achurch were gone through, and then returned to the fisher of 
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fishes, he who is the illustrious ‘ fisher of men.? The man, dazzled 
by the refulgence of the light of heaven, and his senses confounded 
by what he had witnessed, could not be restored to his complete 
senses until the bland discourse and gentle, consolatory language of 
the apostle had been for some time addressed to him. 

‘* Both—the fisherman and St. Peter, then entered into the boat, 
when St. Peter said: ‘Have you not as yet caught anything? 
The fisherman replied, ‘ Confounded by the dazzling light which 
shone upon me so unexpectedly, and awaiting thy return, I have 
not made the attempt, but have rested satisfied with the reward, 
whatever it may be, that thou hast promised me.’ ‘ Let go your 
nets now,’ replied St. Peter, ‘and take a good draught of fishes.’ 
The fisherman obeyed, and instantly his net was filled to repletion 
with a vast number of fishes. All the fishes so caught were of the 
same species, excepting one, which was a salmon of wondrous size. 
All these being taken out, and placed on the river bank, the apos- 
tle said: * This fish, which exceeds all the others in size and value, 
bring to the bishop for me,—the remainder, however, as the price 
of the service you have performed, retain for yourself; during 
your life an abuudance of the same kind of fish shall be caught by 
you, and the same shall be the case with your posterity, on condi- 
tion that neither you nor they shall ever presume to fish on the 
Lord’s day. I am Peter, who now speak with you, and I, with my 
associates in heaven, have now dedicated the church that has been 
built in my name, and I bave, by the authority of my sanctifica- 
tion, anticipated the episcopal benediction. Tell, therefore, to the 
bishop what you have seen, and what you have heard. The signs 
marked upon the walls of the church will testify to the truth of 
your assertions. That which remains to make the dedication com- 
plete the bishop can supply,—it is the offering up of the most holy 
mystery of the Body and Blood of our Lord. There instructing 
the people by his discourses let him notify to them that the place 
shall be frequently visited by me, that there I shall ever lend a 
willing ear to the vows and prayers of the faithful, and joyfully 
shall I unclose the gates of heaven to those in this world that have 
lived soberly, piously, and justly.’ 

** And the apostle, having said these words, instantly vanished. 

“The next morning, when Bishop Melitus was on his way to 
dedicate the church, he met the fisherman carrying the large fish, 
and the man told him all that he had been commanded to say to 
him. ‘The bishop was astonished at these tidings. He opened the 
doors of the church. He saw the pavement inscribed with the 
letters of both alphabets. The walls in six places bedewed with 
the waters of sanctification ; the remains of twelve wax lights still 
adhering to twelve crosses, and every place around him still moist, 
as if from the recent aspersions that had been showered upon them. 
No sooner did the bishop see this, than he, with all the people, 
blessed God, and thanked Lim fur His great mercy.’ ”—Ailred. 
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Vit. Sti. Edwardi, Conf. pp. 385-6, Cath. Hist. of England, Vol. 3. 
pp. 638-9. 


The description of the several encounters with the Danes, 
of their ravages and devastations, of the fatuity of the 
English princes, and the treachery of their followers, the 
delineations of character, often bold and masterly, and to 
cull appearance faithful and minute, are well brought out 
by Mr. MacCabe; and thus, while the spirit of the origi- 
nal is sufficiently preserved, we are spared those little 
improprieties of speech and offences against pure Latinity, 
that some are sufiiciently weak to allow to stand between 
them and the sterling merit of the chroniclers. We had 
marked a good many passages for extract, but we fear we 
shall be obliged to confine ourselves to one; it is that in 
which the death of Elphegus, the successor of St. Dunstan, 
is described with an eloquence and unction such as are 
rarely surpassed. 


‘‘A large number of armed men was sent for Elphegus. By 
these soldiers he was conducted from a horrible prison to a terrible 
death ; from an abode of filth to the judgment-seat of vain glory. 
As his persecutors were aware that his legs had become paralyzed 
from the long and wearisome confiuemeut to which he had been 
subjected, they, for the double purpose of hastening the period 
when they might exercise their cruclty upon him, as weil as of 
exhibiting him as a mark of scorn, placed him upon a pack-horse, 
and thus led him to the synagogue of Satan. As svou as he was 
thus seen, a loud lamentation arose amongst the Christians, and 
they followed the animal on which the prelate was borne with tears 
and sighs. Thus was Elphegus, in the midst of the encampment, a 
spectacle to men and angels; and being so, he begged of the 
Christians that they would not, by their sorrow, so affect his feel- 
ings, that, in the contest in which he was engaged against the dark 
Prince of the World, he might not afford to their common adver- 
sary any advantage over him; but that they, on the contrary, 
would aid him to the utmost of their abilities by their prayers. 
Iu veading this account of Elphegus there will probably be sug- 
gested to the mind of the reader the description of tie Son of God, 
as he is pourtrayed seated on an ass, or as bearing the cross on his 
shoulders, with the holy women weeping for him, the Pharisees 
insulting, aud the soldiers crucifying him. 

“Elphegus thus proceeded until he came within an arrow’s 
flight of the Danish council, when, with a loud roar, all its mem- 
bers thus saluted him, ‘ Give us gold, Bishop, or you shail this day 
be made a spectacle to the world.’ The Archbishop, received 
with sufficient reverence by thom, and overpowered at first by 
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extreme lassitude, was silent, but as soon as he had recovered his 
breath, and could respire freely, he thus answered them :— 

‘ «Gold, indeed, I do propose to give you, but it is the gold of 
the Divine Wisdom. It is that, abandoning the vanity you love, 
you turn all your hearts and desires to the one living and true 
God. But if this counsel of God, which, through me is now 
announced to you, be obstinately rejected, and perversely despised 
by you, then [ tell you that the death by which you shall perish 
shall be worse than that of Sodom, and that you never shall have 
a permanent abode in this country.’ 

“Then did these fitting ministers of the devil, animated with an 
infernal spirit, foam with rage; they were no longer able to bear 
the weight of his words ; and hence, bounding up from their seats, 
they spring upon him as the fierce lion springs upon his prey, and 
striking him with the backs of their battle-axes, they dashed him 
to the earth, whilst crowd followed crowd to bury him beneath a 
mass of stones. Elphegus felt that the moment was fast approach- 
ing when life must be parted with, and then calling to mind that 
Christ our Lord, while hanging upon the cross, had prayed for a 
persecuting nation, he knelt with his right knee upon the earth, 
and steadying himself as well as he could, by fixing his left foot 
firmly upon the earth, he thus prayed aloud for himself, and for 
those who were at that, moment persecuting him :— 

“*Q Lord Jesus! only-begotten Son of the Most High Father, 
Thou who from the womb of a stainless Virgin camest into the 
world to bring salvation to sinners, receive me in peace, and have 
mercy on these men.’ 

“With these words Elphegus fell prostrate to the earth ; but 
again he struggled to rise, succeeded in doing so, and said :— 

“«* Good Shepherd! only Shepherd! dying, I commend to Theo 
the children of the Church ; protect them.’ 

«« SS he said these words, a certain man whom he had received 
from the sacred font of baptism, perceiving that the Archbishop 
was struggling too long in his mortal agony, and moved by an impi- 
ous pity for his sufferings, ran up to him, and buried his battle-axe 
in the brains of St. Elphegus ; and on the instant the saint rested 
in eternal peace, and his victorious spirit sprang up in triumph to 
heaven. 

‘*Excepting those who were the leading members of the, first 
flock of our Lord, what person, we may ask, lived more innocently, 
or died more meekly, than Elphegus? Or amongst all the saints, 
we may enquire what saints were there more like in their merits 
than the champion of heaven, and the protomartyr St. Stephen ? 
unless that the one could perform and complete all the mysteries 
of religion, whilst the latter could but participate in them. Both, 
however, were like in this, in their proper mode of dispensing the 
revenues of the Church ; both alike in their urgent and vehement 
rebuke of the wicked; similar to each other in the mode of their being 
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put to death, and equal to one another in love for their enemies. 
Behold, then, these stones of the sanctuary, once trodden upon by 
the foot of every passer by, now conjoined with that supreme corner- 
stone, Christ, and made by Him, although coming from opposite 
directions, one and the same in Himself, in love, in will, in beati- 
tude, and in eternity.”—pp. 170, 173. 


We have already noticed the means whereby the monks, 
secluded as they were from the world and its cares, became 
so minutely acquainted with the history of their times. 
Thanes, bishops, and kings themselves, brought with them 
to the cloister those treasures of history which their 
brethren have transmitted to us, and which we shall be 
permitted to add, our author has popularized and made 
generally accessible. Indeed, for our own part, we have 
been able to venture on but a slight notice of this most 
valuable work, evincing, as it does, no ordinary degree of 
research and judgment. The old chroniclers it has been 
necessary to consult, translate, collate, and fit into the 
history ; the amount of collateral reading critical and other- 
wise ; the notice, friendly and hostile, of other authors in 
different languages, which the work represents, is hardly 
credible. It presents the most perfectly uniform picture 
of the Anglo-Saxon nation, notwithstanding the number 
and variety of the authorities from which it is borrowed. 
We have the physiognomy of the nation fresh and life-like, 
the causes of its rise, decline, and final subjugation, are 
boldly and clearly stated—its simplicity, faith, and attach- 
ment to its princes, with a good many of its coarser and 
less attractive qualities, are faithfully brought out; we 
come at the root of nearly all our customs, we find in all 
we read the integrity of Catholic belief, we have the origin 
of all our most valuable laws, and of all that is best and 
most precious in existing institutions, apparent in the 
most purely Catholic period of our history; before kings 
had learned to appropriate the revenues of widowed 
churches, and embroil themselves in frivolous quarrels 
with the hierarchy ; when mortmain and premunire were 
as little known to the law as they are foreign to the 
language ; and centuries before “‘ the statute for converting 
use into possession,’ had whetted the wit and evoked the 
subtlety of generations of conveyancers. We there see all 
the materials for a great and good nation marred by the 
treachery of leaders and the debauchery of princes, as has 
been the case before and since. , We have the repeated and 
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humble avowal of the monks that all the miseries of the 
nation came from the hand of God, that they could be 
withdrawn by Him alone, but that the people were to blame 
for their continuance. We have the rivalries of monas- 
teries and the politics of the chapter, as well as the in- 
trieues of courts and the encounters of armies, all laid 
before us with the simplest straightforwardness and sin- 
cerity. There is scarce one of the stale but ever popular 
delusions in regard to the monks which does not find its 
refutation in the pages, a refutation all the more valuable 
for not having been intended as such. And in no one 
point, perhaps, are they brought out more strongly than as 
the general preservers of literature, to whose obscure and 
despised labours we owe the whole tradition of our actual 
civilization. ‘‘ Not a man,” says Dr. Newman, “in 
Europe now, who talks bravely against the Church, but 
owes it to the Church that he can talk at all;’’ and when 
speaking of the Church we understand the monks, as theirs 
was universally the work after each successive ruin, to 
revive civilization, to bring together, to arrange, to 
transcribe, to catalogue whatever remnants of literature 
had escaped. 

It is not a little to be regretted that Mr. MacCabe has 
not been permitted by circumstances to prosecute his ori- 
ginal plan, and carry on his history through the entire of 
the ante-reformation era; nor do we altogether despair of 
his resuming a task with the studies incident to which he 
is so familiar, and for which he has probably amassed con- 
siderable materials; but even as it is, the work is com- 
plete in itself. It includes the triumphs, the civilization, 
the reverses, and final subjugation of a remarkable race ; 
it records all the phases of a Christianity surprisingly rich 
in saints and doctors, and which has placed more kings 
upon its altars than perhaps all the nations in Kurope put 
together. It is itself a standing evidence of the almost 
miraculous preservation and cultivation of religion and 
letters in the d: urkest ages of the world, and a perpetual 
memorial where the conservators of both are to be sought; 
and we trust, that not only Mr. MacCabe, but many 
others, may be encouraged to pursue investigations so 
useful and so indispensable, not less to the general 
history of civilization and religion, than to that of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization and religion in_ particular ; 
we take pleasure to observe that these studies are daily 
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gaining upon the learned public; and though we have 
alluded once already to the gratifying fact that English 
journals, very far beyond the imputation of Romish 
leanings, have given the fair meed of approbation to our 
author’s labours, we cannot refrain from expressing our 
opinion that it is a healthy symptom, and would seem to 
augur favourably for the return of good feeling and good 
fellowship to some, at least, amongst the organs of opi- 
nions in England. . Fiat Lux. Let our antiquities be 
explored and manifested with all their honour and all their 
scandal. Scandals must come, and the ages of faith had 
their ample share; but they belonged to the time, not to 
the faith ; and the scandals of the age we live in are of the 
same growth, and of the same family as those gone by. 
‘The virtues, the merits, the charity, the long suffering, the 
zeal, and the devotions of our fathers, will inspire love, an 
excite to emulation; and those who have not the courage 
to follow their examples, will at least forbear to rail at 
those who have. 





Ant. I].—1. A Bill for the Improvement of the Sea Coast Fisheries of 
Ireland. (Prepared and brought in by Lord Viscount Morpeth, 
and Mr, Attorney-General for Ireland.) Ordered to be printed, 
Ll April, 1838. 


. A Bill to regulate the Irish Fisheries. (Prepared and brought in 
by Lord Eliot, and Mr. Solicitor-General for ireland.) Ordered 
by the House of Commous to be printed, 6 April, 1842. 


. 5&6 Vict. c. 106.—An Act to regulate the Irish Fisheries. 


. 6&7 Vict. ¢. 79.—4n Act to carry into effect a Convention between 
her Majesty and the King of the French, concerning the Fisheries in the 
Seas between the British Islands and France. 


. A Bill to amend an Act of the Sixth Year of her present Majesty, 
entituled ‘An Act to regulate the Irish Fisheries,” and to empower 
the Constabulary Force to enforce certain Provisions respecting 
the Irish Fisheries. (Prepared and brought in by Lord Eliot 
and Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland.) Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, 22 July, 1844. 
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6. 7 & 8 Vict , c. 108.—An Act to amend an Act of the Sixth Year of her 
present Majesty, entituled an Act to regulate the Irish Fisheries, and to 
empower the Constabulary Force to enforce certain provisions respect- 
ing the Irish Fisheries. 


. Report of the sub-Committee of the Loyal National Repeal Associa- 
tion, on the Irish Fisheries, 1844. 


. 8&9 Vict. c. 108.—An Aet for the further Amendment of an Act of 
the Siath year of her present Majesty, for regulating the Irish Fish- 
eries. 

. 9 Vict. c. 3.—An act to encourage the Sea-Fisheries of Ireland, by 
promoting and aiding with grants of Public money the construction of 
Piers, Harbours, and otner public Works. 


10. 9 & 10 Vict. c. 114.—An Act for the further Amendment of an 
Act of the Sixth Year of her present Majesty, for regulating the Irish 
Fisheries. 


11. An Seol air an glacar agus an greidhear an Sgadan; agus air an 
greidhear an Trosg, an Langa, an Traille, agus am Falmair ; leis 
an Riprre Tomas Dic Lauper, Run-chleireach Buird Urramaich na 
h-lasgaireachd Bhreatuinnich. Air Eadar-theangachadh chum 
Gaelic, le Ataspaur Maceriogarr, a.M., Ministeir-cuideachaidh 
ann an Cillmhuire; agus air a Chraobh-sgaoileadh air Iarrtas 
cuideachd Urramaich a’Bhuird. Dunedin: T. Constable, 1846. 





12. Directions for taking and curing Herrings; and for curing Cod, 
Ling, Tusk, and Hake; by Sir Tuomas Dick Lauper, Bart., Secro- 
tary to the Honourable the Board of British Fisheries: trans- 
lated into Gaelic, by the Rev. Alexander Macgregor, a.M., assis- 
tant minister at Kilmuir, Skye; and circulated by order of 
the Honourable the Commissioners of the Board. Edinburgh: 
T. Constable, 1846. 


13. 10 & 11 Viet. ¢. 75.—An Act for the further Improvement of the 
Fishery, Piers, and Harbours of Ireland. 


14. A Bill for the Protection and Improvement of the Salmon, Trout, and 
other Inland Fisheries of Ireland. (Prepared and brought in by 
Sir William Somerville and Sir George Grey.) Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 7 August, 1848. 


15, 11 & 12 Vict. ¢. 92.—An Act for the Protection and Improvement 
of the Salmon, Trout, and other Inland Fisheries of Ireland. 


16. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Inland Fisheries of Ireland, 1849. 


17. A Bill to consolidate and amend the Acts relating to the Trish 
Fisheries. (Prepared and brought in by Mr. Anstey, the Lord 
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Viscount Naas, and Mr. O'Flaherty.) Ordered by the Iouse of 
Commons to be printed, 5 February, 1850. 


18, 13 & 14 Vict. c. 88—An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Engines,used on the Rivers and on the Sea Coasts of Ireland for the 
taking of Fish. 

19. A Bill to consolidate and amend the several Acts relating to the 
Irish Fisheries. (Prepared and brought in by Mr. Connolly and 
Colonel Taylor.) Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 2 June, 1851. 


20. An Inquiry into the Legislation, Control, and Improvement of the 
Salmon and Sea Fisheries of Ireland, by Herperr Francis Hore. 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith, 1850. 

21. Report by the Commissioners for the British Fisheries, of their pro- 
ceedings in the year ended 5th January, 1850. Being Fishery 
1849. 

22. Report by the Commissioners for the British Fisheries, of their pro- 
ceedings in the gear ended 31st December, 1852. Being Fishery 
1852. 

23. A Bill for the Improvement of the Irish Fisheries. (Prepared and 
brought in by Mr. M‘Mahon, Mr. Sergeant Shee, and Mr. 
O'Connell.) Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed,. 
3 March, 1853. 

24. A Bill (No. 2.) for the Improvement of the Irish Fisheries. (Prepared 
and brought in by Mr. M‘Mahon and Mr. Duffy.) Ordered by the 
House of Commons, to be printed, 23 June, 1853. 

25. A Bill for the improvement of the Irish Fisheries. (Prepared and 
brought in by Mr. M‘Mahon and Mr. Duffy.) Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 8 February, 1854. 

26. Report by the Commissioners for the British Fisheries, of their pro- 
ceedings in the year ended 31st December, 1853. Being Fishery 
1853. 

27. Report of the Commissioners of Fisheries, Ireland, for 1853. To 
his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, pursuant to the Act, dth 
& 6th Vict, c. 106. 


tp apathy respecting the sea fisheries seems unac- 
countable: had we attended to them we should not 
have had the famine. Were we to attend to them now, we 
may mitigate the sufferings likely to flow from the present 
exorbitant prices of provisions. So completely have we 
forgotten them of late, that even Sir Robert Kane, in 
his “ Industrial Resources,’ has not .a chapter or para- 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO, LXXIV, 2 
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graph on the subject. Surely we, the starving inhabitants 
of an island surrounded by seas teeming with inexhaustible 
supplies of fish, ought to make a resolute effort to get rid 
of the Acts of Parliament and abuses which prevent us 
from availing ourselves of those supplies, and ¢ompel us 
to keep our poor unemployed and perishing of famine, and 
to pay upwards of £150,000 a year to Great Britain for 
herrings, hake, cod, and ling, which we might catch at 
home, and which we import, in the words of the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Fishery Inquiry, in 1836, “ almost side 
by side with the living shoals on our own coasts.’’ Here 
is a field of industry supplying a harvest ripe for gathering 
at all seasons, without the labour of fencing, watching, or 
tilling, the expense of seed or manure, or the payment of 
rent, rates, tithes, or taxes—and supposed by many per- 
sons of experience and authority, to be as valuable, acre 
for acre, as the land itself. ‘‘ Every acre of these seas,’’ 
says a writer in the Quarterly Review, gvho appears to 
have paid great attention to the subject, ‘‘ is far more pro- 
ductive of wholesome, palatable, and nutritious food than 
the same quantity of the richest land. They are fields 
which, perpetually white to harvest, require only the 
labourer’s willing hand to reap the never-failing crop 
which the bounty of Providence has kindly bestowed.” 
Vol. ix. p. 266. In the course of the last summer we 
heard one of the most eminent fish brokers connected with 
the port of London say, that he firmly*believed this view 
of the value of our fisheries to be correct, and could prove 
it so if a rational system of legislation were adopted. Can 
we doubt that what was said two centuries ago of the 
people of England, by one who was urging them to catch 
their own fish, instead of buying it of the Dutch, is true 
of us now? “It maketh much to the shame and igno- 
miny of this nation, that God and nature, offering us so 
great a treasure, even at our own doors, we do notwith- 
standing neglect the Senefit thereof, and by paying money 
to strangers for the fish of our own seas, impoverish our- 
selves to make them rich.”’ 
The same writer, Sir John Burroughes, says : 


“The coasts of Great Britain (and in this he includes Ireland.) 
do yield such a continued sea harvest of gain and benefit to all 
those that with diligence do labour in the same, that no time or 
season in the year passeth away without some apparent means of 
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profitable employment, especially to such as apply themselves to 
fishing, which, from the beginning of the year unto the latter end, 
continueth upon some part or other upon our coasts, and these in 
such infinite shoals, and multitudes of fishes are offered to the 
takers as may justly move admiration.” 


If we cannot agree upon the land question, we ought at 
least to agree upon the sea question. And, according to 
Arthur Young— 


“ Next to the cultivation of the land there is no object in their (our) 
national economy of so much importance. No manufactures, no trade, 
can be of half the consequence to Lreland, that many of her fisheries might 


prove if encouraged with judgment....... There is no undertaking 
whatever in which a small capital goes so far, nor any in which the 
largest will pay such ample profits... ......-. ..-There is scarcely a 


part of Ireland but what is well situated for some fishery of con- 
sequence ; her coasts and innumerable creeks and rivers’ mouths 
are the resort of vast shoals of herrings, cod, hake, mackerel, &c., 
which might, with proper attention, be converted into funds of 
wealth.” 


So, too, Dr. Campbell, who thoroughly understood the 
subject, says :— 
‘No species of natural industry is more lucrative than fishing, 


because it converts the ovean into a mine, and furnishes immense 
profits without any other expense than what consists in labour.’’* 


Sir William Temple, who was well acquainted with the 
value of the Dutch Fisheries, and was chief Secretary here 
for some time, said of ours, that if attended to as in other 
countries they ‘‘ would prove a mine of wealth under water 
as rich as any. under-ground.”’ 


“ A single Salmon,” observes Mr. Hore, “ grown to its full size, 
is nearly as valuable as a sheep, while no expense is incurred in its 
care or food. The philosopher, Franklin, remarks that, ‘he that 
puts seed into the ground reaps fortyfold ; but he that puts a line 
into the water and draws up a fish pulls out a piece of silver.’ ”’¢ 


The returns of the Commissioners of British Fisheries 
shew that on the average of the twenty years ending in 
January, 1850, we imported annually from Great Britain 
127,833 barrels of white herrings, and about 10,000 cwt. of 





* Political Survey of Great Britain, v. ii. p. 736. 
t Inquiry, p. 4. 
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cod, ling, and hake—which at £1 a barrel and 10s. a cwt., 
respectively, would be £132,833 a year, besides about 
£14,000 worth of fish of British taking from foreign parts— 
altogether £146,000 ayear. ‘This estimate is considerably 
under the mark, for the British Fishery Commissioners 
did not get full returns of the quantities of herrings im- 
ported into this country till 1834, and from their returns 
it appears that from the 5th April, 1834, till the 5th Jan- 
uary 1850, when they ceased to take the accounts for 
England, we imported from Great Britain 2,556,674 bar- 
rels of white herrings. The respective value of the her- 
rings, cod, ling, and hake, we take from their returns— 
though we find from the evidence before the Commission- 
ers of inquiry in 1836, that the prices of herrings were 
sometimes as high as 30s. or 40s., and those of the other fish 
in proportion. 

By the Board of Trade returns of the imports and ex- 
ports of the United Kingdom, for the three years ending, 
5th January, 1853, it appears that we imported in those 
years from foreign parts fish of British taking to the values 
following :— 


1851. 1852. 1853. 
£13,250. £19,591. £10,561. 


That our exports of fish were— 
£154. £109. £940, 


Fishing tackle— 


£...0. £..2. £...0. 


And our total exports of all kinds whatever to foreign 
parts were— 


1851. 1852, 1853. 
LPT 


~ £256,515. £235,295. £296,263. 


While the exports of fish and fishing tackle alone from 
Great Britain to foreign parts were :— 

1851. 1852, 18553. 
Fish of all sorts £337,553. £344,290. £349,456. 
Fishing tackle 37,424. 53,112. 46,566. 


£374,977. £397,402. £396,022. 
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The return, it will be seen, exhibits three noughts to 
represent our exports of fishing tackle. Thus, the exports 
of fish and fishing tackle alone from Great Britain to 
foreign parts, exceed the exports of all kinds whatever 
from Ireland to foreign parts, by upwards of £100,000 a 
year. We say specially “‘ foreign parts,’’ for of course we 
do not include our exports to England; but as if it were 
not bad enough that we should be buying instead of selling, 
even the worst, and the worst cured fish are sent to us. 
Indeed, so adapted is the Irish market for badly cured fish, 
that the Commissioners more than once complain that, it 
leads the British curers into a system of negligent man- 
agement, which is prejudicial in other markets. What- 
ever fish are particularly bad, come off to us. Thus the 
Lough Roag herrings ‘‘ are rather of a coarse nature, but 
they cure well and make a capital article of commerce, 
especially in the Irish market.’’* 

It is needless to-dwell upon the importance to a Catholic 
and potato-fed population of a cheap, regular, and abund- 
ant supply of fish. In order to shew that we do not over 
estimate the importance of the fisheries as a source of 
einployment, food, wealth, and power, let us point atten- 
tion to the views of other States with reference to this sub- 
ect. 

; The United States pay in bounties upwards of 300,000 
dollars a year, besides imposing an import duty of 20 per 
cent, on foreign fish. The bounties paid for cod and mack- 
erel alone, from 1844 to 1848, amounted to 1,627,505 
dollars. ‘The result is that they now import herrings into 
London, and sell cod and mackerel in Canada cheaper 
than Colonial fishermen. The words in which Webster 
expressed the determination of his government to protect 
the rights of their fishermen at Newfoundland, shewed the 
light in which the States view the question :— 


‘‘The American fishermen shall be protected in all their rights 
of property, and in all their rights of occupation. To use a marble- 
head phrase, they shall be protected—* hook and line, and bob and 
sinker? The most potent consequences are involved in this mat- 
ter. Our fisheries have been the very nurseries of our navy. If 
our flag-ships have conquered the enemy on the sea, the 
fisheries have been at the bottom of it. The fisheries are where 


—— 





* Report, 1844, p. 30. 
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the seeds form, from which these glorious triumphs were born and 
sprung.” 


France pays a bounty of ten francs on every quintal 
(about a cwt.) of fish imported, and five francs additional 
on exportation to foreign parts, besides imposing heavy 
import duties on foreign fish. Holland and Belgium 
impose duties upon the import of foreign fish, and pay 
bounties for their own fisheries; though these were not 
thought of till the great Dutch herring trade began to 
decline. This latter trade was fraught with such vast 
consequences as to deserve more than a passing notice. 

When some Scotch fishermen, driven by injustice from 
their own country settled in Holland, and first attracted 
the attention of the Dutch to the British fisheries, Hol-: 
land was a wretched province of the Great Spanish 
Monarchy, whose armies and fleets were the best and 
ereatest in Europe, and whose treasuries were enriched by 
the then newly-discovered mines of Mexico and Peru. It 
was a morass below the level of the sea, which was kept 
habitable only by dint of continual labour, and could not 
at any time raise native merchandize to freight 100 ships, 
or in the time of its greatness food for one-eighth of its 
population. In size, Sir John Burroughes says it was “ not 
so big as one of our shires of England containing not 
above twenty-eight miles in length, and three in breadth.” 
From the dampness of the climate, and from their living 
continually below the level of the sea, most of even its 
agricultural population were unfit for military service till 
they had been for a year on high land. 

There were many apparently insurmountable obstacles 
to their pursuit of the herring fishing. ‘They had not 
herrings on their coasts, or timber, or iron on their land 
for building ships, or making barrels, or salt for curing 
fish, or markets in their own territories to consume them. 
But these difficulties they overcame by a little common 
sense and perseverance. So great a trade did they drive, 
that their actual sales of fish in foreign markets were at 
various times computed to fetch from £3,000,000 to 
£9,000,000 a year, and these computations were not loose 
conjectures, but were founded on the actual quantities 
entered at the various custom-houses of Europe, with the 
= or values which they fetched, or at which they were 
rated, 
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About the year 1695, they were said to derive annually, 
about £20,000,000 a year from the British sea fishery (LX. 
Quarterly Review, 274). About the year 1653, the English 
were said to pay them £1,600,000,—£1,600,000 a year 
for the fish taken on their own (English) coasts. They 
had 3000 vessels from 50 to 160 tons each, fishing 
on their own shores and bays; 800 vessels of about the 
same size fishing for cod and ling, on the coasts of 
England and Scotland, and 1600 busses (of which 100 
were doyer vessels of 150 tons, and the rest varied from 
60 to 100 tons) fishing for, and curing herrings for their 
own or foreign markets, along the coast of Great Britain, 
from Bougonness to the North of the Thames, “ besides 
400 busses taking herrings at Yarmouth.’”? Sir John 
Burroughes, from whose work we have taken this estimate, 
thus dwells upon this last grievance :— 


‘‘And what is more strange, and greatly to our shame, they 
have 400 ships which fish, (our men of Yarmouth withiu ken almost 
at land), and do vent our herrings amongst us here in England, and 
make us pay for the fish taken upon our own coast, ready money 
wherewith they store their own country.”—p. 44. 


Including the vessels employed in carrying salt to the 
fisheries, bringing home the fish, and exporting it, it was 
computed that there were 8400 ships, and 112,000 mari- 
ners and fishermen, engaged in the fisheries; and that 
Holland had, besides these, 1600 other vessels engaged i in 
general trade, or altogether 10,000 sail of shipping, and 
168,000 mariners and fishermen, and that it "built 
annually 1000 ships. Sir John Burroughes says that this 
number (10,000) was “‘ more than are in “Engl: ind, France, 
Spaine, Portugall, Italy, Denmarke, Pol: and, Sweden, and 
Russia. And to this number they add every day, 
although their country itself affords them neither materi- 
als, nor victual, nor merchandize, to be accounted towards 
their setting forth.” 

And Dr. ‘Benjamin Worsley, who was_secretary to the 
Board of Trade in the reign of "Charles II., stated that the 
least valuation of the herring trade alone amounted to 
more than the “whole manufactures and commodities of 
England apart, the whole manufactures of France 
apart,”’ and “ the whole plate and manufactures of Spain 
apart,’’* 
re “The Wealth of Great Britain in the Ocean.” London: 
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The public revenue derived to the States from the sea 
fisheries varied from £600,000 to £1,000,000 a year. The 
following estimate of the population of the States General 
in 1669, which we find i in several works on this subject, 
will show how ver 'y large a portion was engaged at sea. 


‘‘Persons employed in the fisheries, and in equipping 

fishermen with their ahips, boats, tackle, conveying 

salt, dc.,. tie 450,000 
Persons employed in the ‘navigation of ships in the 

foreign trade, wholly independent of the trade con- 

nected with the fisheries, 250,000 
Persons employed as manufacturers, shipwrights, handi- 

craft trades, dealers in the said manufactures, &c., 650,000 
Persons employed in agriculture, inland fisheries, daily 

labour, &c., ... 200,000 
Inhabitants of all descriptions employed i in various con- 

cerns connected with articles of domestic consumption, 

and in general use, atk .-- 650,000 
Idle gentry without callings, statesmen, offcers. usurers, 

soldiers, beggars, &c., who are supported by the labour 

and care of those above-mentioned, ane «-- 200,000 


Total, = «+» 2,400,000" 


The Dutch themselves were not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge their obligations to the herring. They called the 
trade the right arm of the Republic ; said the foundations 
of Amsterdam were laid on herring bones; and built in 
honour of their little benefactor a magnificent tower, to 
this day one of the ornaments of that city, and known as 
The Herring Tower. And as the Spaniards were proud 
of their gold and silver mines in Mexico and Peru, they 
took no less pride in avowing, in one of their proclama- 
tions, “that the fishing and catching of herrings is the 
chiefest trade AND PRINCIPAL GOLD MINE of the United 
Provinces, whereby many thousands of household families, 
handicraft trades, and occupations, are set on work, are 
well maintained, and prosper.’’—(IX. Quart. R., 273.) 

The author of the pamphlet, “The Wealth of Great 
Britain in the Ocean,”’ thought that the fishery was the 
principal means of enabling the Dutch to throw off the 
Spanish , yoke, and of making them “truly high and 
mighty.”’ 

It is said that the Dutch owed the herring trade to a 
Protectionist contrivance on the part of the “ gude folks”’ 
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of the Royal Burghs of Scotland. From a period so early 
as the ninth eentury our Gaelic cousins of the Highlands 
and islands of Scotland pursued the herring trade ; and so 
late as the reign of Edward III., there used to be a great 
annual herring fair at Scone, to which both English and 
Flemings resorted ; and where, in 1371, the English were 
ill-treated by the Sterlingers for having carried cloth 
instead of money to make their purchases.* This trade 
prospered till the Convention of Royal Burghs hit upon 
the notable expedient of prohibiting the exportation of fish 
until the townsmen were supplied at a stipulated price ; 
and the fishermen abandoned the trade in consequence. 
A number of these men, thus driven from home, settled in 
Holland, contriving, however, to fish off their native 
coast ; and their example attracted the attention of the 
Dutch to the value of the Scotch fisheries, and to the com- 
mercial advantages of that branch of industry.{ The 
kings of Scotland, when they discovered their error, 
endeavoured to repair it, but in vain. In England also, 
from the earliest times, the herring fishery had been of 
great national importance, prospering under a system of 
perfect free trade, no restrictions, no special encourage- 
ments, but seems to have fallen into decay towards the 
close of the reign of Henry VIII.—(33 H. 8, ¢. 2.) Eliza- 
beth attempted to restore it by compelling her subjects to 
eat fish on Fridays.—(5 Hliz. c. 5.) This did not suc- 
ceed. And on James’s accession, one of the first statutes 
of his reign was ‘‘ an Act for the better increase uf seamen 
to be readie at all times to serve in the king’s majesty’s 
navy, and the navy of England, of which the fishermen of 
England have ever been the chief seminarie and nurse- 
rie.’—(1 Jac. I. c. 29.) The English were naturally 
jealous of the Dutch in rising to a naval rivalry with 
them, chiefly by catching the raw material on the British 
coasts, and manufacturing it, and selling it to them, with 
the profits of capture, manufacture, and carriage, upon it. 
In 1653, as we have said, the people of England paid the 
Dutch £1,600,000 for fish; that is more than ten times 
the amount we now pay England for the same material. 





* See 2 Rot. Parl. 306. 


+ Historical Sketch of the British and Irish Fisheries—Appendix 
to First Report of Commissioners of Irish Fishery Inquiry, 1836, 
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About that time we exported, not only to England, but 
even Holland; and while the people of England regarded 
us as partners in trade, and let us alone, we prospered 
exceedingly ; but as soon as they got into the trade, and 
we were found to interfere with them, they looked on us 
as rivals, and soon laid a heavy hand upon us. With the 
Dutch they had a longer struggle. All manner of contriv- 
ances were tried; prohibitions of foreign fish, special 
encouragements of pet companies, exemptions from dues, 
and, at length, bounties, but without success, till the 
present century. Adam Smith says, that in 1759, the 
whole buss fishery of Scotland brought in only four bushels 
of “‘ sea stocks,” “ each of which, in bounties alone, cost 
the government £113. 15s. ; and each barrel of merchant- 
able herrings cost £159. 7s. 6d.’’ In 1795, ‘‘ on an average 
of ten years, 54,394 barrels were taken, at a cost to the 
government, in bounties, of £20,922, being about 7s. 6d. 
per barrel.’’* About that time the town of Wick, which 
now cures annually upwards of 100,000 barrels of herrings, 
did not cure more than 10,000; and the other Scotch 
towns in proportion. f 

In 1803 “ the herring fishery was in a state of inanition, 
and at the point of extinction,” and, in an elaborate essay 
presented to the Highland Society, it was said ‘‘ the her- 
ring fishery seems more than ever to have got out of our 
hands, and to be on the eve of final departure from Great 
Britain.”’ t The overthrow of the Dutch power, the war, 
her naval supremacy, and her notions of the rights of neu- 
trals, and Napoleon’s continental system, soon gave Great 
Britain an opportunity of which she availed herself. In 1809 
a Board of Commissioners was constituted in Edinburgh, 
to superintend the herring, cod, ling, and hake fisheries 
of Great Britain, with a staff of inspectors, superintend- 
ants, and other officers, to see that the fish were properly 
caught, cured, &c. Increased bounties were also given, 
which were continued up to 1830, and since then that 





* See Historical Sketch of the British Fisheries, in the Appendix 
to the First Report of the Commissioners of Irish Fishery 
Inquiry. 

Tt See that Appendix, p. 55. 


t See Report of Commissicners on British Fisheries, for 1853, 
p. 2. 
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Board has received from £12,000 to £14,000 a year for 
building piers and harbours, repairing fishermen’s boats, 
nets, &c. They appear to have done their duty honour- 
ably, zealously, and successfully, and under their manage- 
meut the herring harvest of Great Britain has been raised 
from 90,1853 barrels, cured in 1809, and 35,848 exported, 
to 778,039 barrels cured in 1853, and 342,630 exported. 
Herrings cured red are not within their jurisdiction, and 
consequently not included in their returns. From these 
it appears that of the gross catch of herrings about one-third 
are disposed of fresh, or cured red, and of the gross catch 
of cod, ling, and hake, about two-thirds are disposed of 
fresh. Since the year 1849 the commissioners have ceased 
to collect returns from England, and have confined their 
operations to Scotland and the Isle of Man. The gross 
catch for 1849 was, of herrings, 1,151,979 barrels, and of 
cod, ling, and hake, 375,390 ewt., besides 6,588 barrels 
cured in pickle, altogether worth, according to the esti- 
mate of the Commissioners in 1844, ‘‘ moderately valuing 
the barrel of herrings at twenty shillings each, and the ewt. 
of cod and ling at ten shillings,’’ £1,345,000. The num- 
ber of square yards of netting amounted to 94,916,584, 
and of yards of lines to 36,313,706, and the total value 
of boats, nets, and lines was £1,189,090. The number of 
boats employed in the fisheries was 14,962, of 126,520 
tons, with 59,672 fishermen and boys, and 40,273 em- 
ployed as curers, coopers, labourers, &c. The tonnage 
employed in carrying salt amounted to 39,061 tons, and 
the number of hands to 2834, and the tonnage employed 
in exporting fish amounted to 42,730 tons, and the num- 
ber of hands to 3267. ‘Thus there were altogether di- 
rectly employed in these particular fisheries 106,046 per- 
sons. ‘The herring fishery of that year was the most 
successful the Commissioners ever had to record, and thus 
they sing their song of triumph. 


“The returns of the herring fishery which the Commissioners 
have to lay before Parliament for the year ended Sth January, 
1850, are much the largest upon record. Ilitherto the fishing of 
the year 1841 has been the standard by which all other fishings 
were measured, but it has now been greatly surpassed by the fish- 
ing of 1849. 

“In 1841 the total amount of herrings cured was 667,2451 
barrels, 

“In 1819 the total amount was 770,698} barrels.” 
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From the report of that year it further appears that the 
only port in England in which the quantity of herrings 
cured white, exceeded 5,000 barrels, was North Sunder- 
land, in which 29,217 barrels were so cured, and that the 
only other ports in England in which the quantities taken 
exceeded 20,000 barrels, were as folllows :— 


Barrels. 
Sa a a ae oe 26,224 
te Oe a 29,123 
Warmouth, * . « « « « « 28,574 


From the report of the fishery for 1852, which was an 
improvement on that of 1849, it appears that only two 
towns in Scotland cured more than 40,000 barrels, namely, 
Banff and Wick, which cured respectively 46,677, and 
109,038 and that in only one town there did the 
number of barrels taken, but not cured, exceed 20,000, 
namely, Eyemouth, where they reached 25,500, and 
the entire number caught or cured in the Isle of Man 
reached only 25,250 barrels, while in 1853, seven towns 
cured above 40,000, namely, Lybster 47,186, <Ans- 
truther 51,542, Kyemouth 52,299, Fraserburgh 53,755, 


Banff 60,640, Peterhead 70,430, and Wick 157,139, and 
the Isle of Man only 23,782. 

The following opening passage of the Report of 1853 will 
give the reader a clear insight into the rapid progress of 
the Scotch fisheries. 


“In making their Report of the Herring Fishery for the year 
1853, the Commissioners have to congratulate the country that the 
Fishery has been prosperous. The quantity caught has been great, 
and of these a very large number has been cured. Taking for a 
standard the year 1849 as the highest Fishing hitherto reached, 
and comparing also the Fishing now reported on with that of last 
year, the number stands as follows :— 


Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
Gross Catch, 1849, 1,151,9794 1852, 602,6604 1853, 908,800 
Cured, . . ” 770,698 »” 498,7874 ” 778,039} 
Branded, . ” 213,286 ” 169,1593 ” 248,1364 
Exported, .  ” 340,256 ” 283,526 * — 342,630% 


“But the Returns of 1849 included English Stations, whereas 
those of 1853 are confined to Scotland and the Isle of Man. One 
of the English Stations was Yarmouth, well known for its Herring 
Fishery, The Returns for English Stations in 1849 gives a total 
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of 209,362 Barrels, which form part of the gross catch of 1,151,9793 
Barrels. Deducting then these 209,362 Barrels from the 
1,151,979} Barrels, there remains a gross catch for Scotland and 
the Isle of Man, in 1849, of 942,6174 Barrels, compared with a 
gross catch for 1853 of 908,800% Barrels. The Fishing, therefore, 
of 1853, has nearly equalled the great Fishing of 1849.” 


But herrings, cod, ling, and hake, form a very incon- 
siderable portion of the Fisheries of Great Britain. The 
writer of the well-known letters on ‘* Labour and the Poor 
in England,”’ gives the following statement as to the ex- 
tent of the business transacted at Billingsgate for one 
year, which he was “ assured by an official gentleman 
connected with the market, is as correct as it is curious.”’ 


** An account of fish sold in Billingsgate Market during 12 months, 


Salmon, ,...  .. 29,000 Boxes, 7 ina Box, 203,000 Salmon. 
Live Cod, ... 400,000 averaging 10tbs. each, or ‘4,000,000 ibs. of Cod. 
Barrelled Cod, ... 15,000 Barrels, 50 to a Barrel, 750,000 Barrelled Cod. 
Salt Cod, ... 1,600,000 averaging Sibs. each, 8,000,000 tbs. of Cod. 
Fresh Haddock, 2,250 Tons, 2ibs. each, or... 2,470000 Fresh Haddock. 
Smoked Haddock, 65,000 Barrels, 300 in a Bar., or 19,500,000 Smoked Haddock. 
Soles, as ... 12,000 Tons, 4tb. each, ...  97.520,000 Soles. 
Mackerel, «. 10,500 Tons, lib. each, _ 23,620,000 Mackerel. 
Fresh Herrings, 250,000 Bar., 135 to Bar., 3to th. or 3,375,000 Fresh Herrings, 
Red Herrings, 100,900 Barrels, 5v0 to a Barrrel, 50,000,000 Red Herrings. 
Bloaters, «. 265,000 Bas., 150 to Bas., 4 to tb., 147,000,000 Bloaters. 
Eels, from Holland, 672 Tons, from England and. 9 797 769 Fels 
Ireland, 57 ‘ons, or 729 Tons, 6 to a tb. or ... ii idee : 
Whiting, .. 8,000 Tons, 6 oz each, «» —17.920,000 Whiting. 
Plaice, eva 15,000 Tons, 1fb each, see 36,600,000 Plaice. 
Turbot, .. 2,600 Tons, 2 to 16tbs, 7ibs. av. or 800,000 Turbot. 
— & nee, a each, - ot 1,220,000 Brills & Mullet, 
ysters, ove 935 Doub. Bush., 4 pecks to . 

oak. ae ee ; 495,896,000 Oysters. 
Lobsters, aie ac ie ~ sue si 1,200,000 Lobsters. 
Crabs, ... ae = xa ae ooo ose 600,000 Crabs. 
Prawns, 12 tons, 120 to 1hb., or “a aos 3,225 600 Prawns. 
Shrimps, ... 192,295 Gallons, 824 toa pint, 493,428,628 Shrimps.” 


Besides the fish here mentioned, the pilchard fishery of 
Devon and Cornwall employed, in 1836, 1,000 boats, and 
3,500 men, at sea, and 5,000 men and women ashore in 
curing, &c. The catching of sprats for manure on the 
Kent, Essex, and Norfolk coasts, employed at the same 
time from 400 to 500 boats ;* and for the whelk bait taken 
on those coasts, the London North Sea fishing boats 
pay £10,000 a year. The little town of St. Ives employs 





* Report on Chaunel Fisheries, 1836, 
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400 boats, 735 fishermen, and a capital of £150,000 on the 
pilchard and mackerel fisheries.* 

When the other nations of the world pay such attention 
to the fisheries, we cannot be excusable in so entirely neg- 
lecting them. Our seas are the only patrimony of the 
people that has not been, in due form of law, confiscated 
from them seven times over. They are sufficient to give 
food and employment to the whole of our population ; and 
are an estate in which the people themselves feel that 
** their profits and improvements would not be taxed by an 
increase of rent.’’ It is, therefore, our bounden duty to try 
to get liberty for them to cultivate this estate; and it will 
be a great shame if we allow one more of them to perish of 
hunger—that most awful and torturing of all deaths—while 
there is a superabundance of food on our shores which 
Frenchmen and Belgians may come and take, by virtue of 
express treaties ; and which Americans, Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, and all other foreigners, may take by the ordinary 
law of nations, while we alone, of all the world, are re- 
stricted from touching them. 

To strangers our inattention to the fisheries seems an 
absolute mystery. Our coasts, and especially the coasts 
of those counties whose inhabitants are periodically suf- 
fering from famine, whose poor-rates frequently range as 
high as 18s. or 20s. in the pound, and whose inability to 
supply, by any rates levied upon them, the wants of their 
own population, led to the Rate in Aid, the Consolidated 
Annuities, and the Income Tax, abound with all sorts of 
the finest sea-fish, which come in shoals, as if sent by hea- 
ven for our relief, and yet pass away unmolested; and 
while we thus neglect these supplies of delicious fresh fish 
at our very feet, we go to Scotland and buy the refuse of 
its saltings, in one year, (1842,) importing no less than 
187,953 barrels of herrings. We should not be angry or 
surprised because English writers, who are not acquainted 
with the minute details of our laws, and who fancy that 
they cannot be very different from those of other civilized 
nations, should cast about for all manner of odd explana- 
tions of this extraordinary phenomenon. 

Thus MacCulloch says :— 





“Report of Admiralty on the St. Ives’ Harbour Improvement 
Bill, 1853. 
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‘“‘ The herring fishery of Ireland has never been of any material 
importance. It is only indeed in a few places that we meet with 
any regular fishermen in that country. ‘The minute subdivision of 
the land, and the dependance so generally placed on it, are very formi- 
dable obstacles to the success of the fisheries.’—Statistics of British 
Empire, art. Fisheries. 


And a writer of eminence, in the Edinburgh Review 
oints to the defect in our organisation, which ‘ leads the 
rishman to beg for a penny rather than work for a shilling, 

and the Irish fisherman to pawn his nets, and burn his 
boat for firewood ;’’* whereas, till we were prohibited by 
Acts of Parliament, we were the greatest fishermen in 
Europe, next to the Dutch, and competed with them, two 
centuries ago, in their own markets; and Wexford cured 
more herrings in 1654 than any town in Great Britain 
did in 1852; and in 1698 the fishermen of England were 
obliged to imitate the example of her cattle breeders, and 
woollen manufacturers, and to implore Parliament. for 
protection against us. 

For obvious reasons we waive all notice of the direct 
and incidental proofs of our success as fishermen and sea- 
men, to be found in our own or foreign early annals, our 
connexion with Carthage, our intercourse with ae un, our 
expeditions to Gaul and England, in aid of the Gauls and 
Picts and Britons, against ‘the Romans, our defeating the 
Danes, confessedly ‘the first seamen and fishermen of their 
time, on their own element, ship for ship, and man for man, 
and proceed to proofs which none can gainsay. 

The first Act of Parliament that notices our fisheries 
tells us that, 


“‘ Where diverse vessels of other lands, from day to day going to 
fish amongst the king’s Irish enemies, in diverse parts of this land, 
by which the king’s said enemies be greatly advanced and strength- 
ened, as well in victuals, harness, armour, as diverse other necessa- 
ries, also great tributes of money paid by every of the said vessels 
to the said enemies, to the great augmentation of their power and 
force against the king's honour and wealth, and utter destruction 
of this said land.”—5 Edward IV., cap. 6 .(Irish). 


This Act prohibited foreign vessels from fishing in Irish 
waters without a royal license, and paying a sum certain 
for it, except the north part of Wicklow, to which the Act 





* October, 1849. Social Characteristics, 
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was not to extend. It was repealed in 1842, and why, it 
is difficult to discover, as it afforded strong proof of the 
right of the Crown to keep foreigners off our shores, In 
the reign of Henry VIII. a practice seems to have pre- 
vailed in England, of English fishermen buying fish of 
strangers and importing it as of their own catch, and the 
English Parliament in imposing a check upon the practice, 
allowed an exception in favour of fish bought of Irish fisher- 
men (32 H. VIII. c. 5.). 

So, in the “ Motives and Reasons to induce the City of 
London to undertake the Plantation of Ireland.”? James 
I. and his ministers describe the coast of Derry as, 


“ Very plentiful of all manner of usual sea-fish, especially her- 
rings and eels; there being yearly after Christmas, for taking of 
herrings, above seven or eight score sail of his Majesty’s subjects and 
strangers for lading, besides an infinite number of boats for fishing 
and trolling.” 


One of the blessed effects of the Plantation is, that in 
1836 one of the coast-guard officers of that district exam- 
ined before the Commissioners said, there was not a net 
in his guard, from Lough Swilly to Farland, except for 
salmon, and the right of taking the salmon was leased by 
the Irish Society of London to a gentleman resident in 
Scotland, who prevented the people from using a net for 
any fish, lest they might take a salmon. Indeed, so dan- 
gerous was the use of a boat in the neighbourhood of these 
monopolists that from 1799 till 1842, an Act of Parliament 
39 Geo. III. c. 5., was in force, providing that all boats em- 
ployed on the Bann between Coleraine and Lough Neagh, 
should be registered with the mayor of Coleraine, and 
security given against “catching jish illicitly’? under 
penalty of forfeiture. 

In the reign of Charles I. the Irish Parliament state 
(10 Car. I., sess. 2. c. 24.) that: 


“The trade of fishing for herrings, pilchards, and seine fish, 
within the counties of Dublin, Wicklow, Wexford, Waterford, Cork, 
Kerry, Clare, Galway, Mayo, Sligo, and of other counties and places 
within the said realm of Ireland, and the dominions thereof adjoin- 
ing to the sea coast, is, and of late time hath been, very great and 
profitable, as well to divers of the fishermen, as other his majesty’s 
subjects within this realm of Ireland and the dominions thereof.” 


And on these considerations they, secured to fishermen 
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certain privileges which these enjoyed till 1842. _Wake- 
field, who was an Englishman, and by no means disposed 
to flatter our pretensions, says: 


‘‘Formerly the herring fishery on the coasts of Ireland was 
thought worthy of attention, and a considerable quantity of her. 
rings were exported, so long ago as between the years 1580 and 
1655, at least there is reason to believe so, from the frequent men- 
tion of them, both fresh and salted, in the Dutch lists of articles 
published during that period, liable to pay increased duties on 
account of convoy and licenses.”* , 


From the extreme caution with which he vews this 
most unexceptionable piece of evidence, one would almost 
think that he feared that the Dutch custom-house 
officers conspired two centuries ago, to charge themselves 
with duties never received, for the purpose of laying the 
foundation of a claim on the part of Ireland, at some dis- 
tant age, to eminence as a dealer in herrings. Besides 
the proof of the fact that Wexford cured more herrings 
in 1654, than any town in Great Britain cured in any 
year up to 1852, and more than half of all that were 
taken in all England in 1849, the best fishing sea- 
son on record, we: are indebted to Mr. Hore for 
many evidences of the great value of the northern and 
north-western fisheries, to the O’Neils and O’Donnells, 
to which we would particularly refer the reader. Wexford, 
as our readers may remember, { cured 120,000 barrels of 
herrings, and entered for exportation 80,000 in 1654. In 
1849, the gross catch for all the English stations was 
209,362, and the only town in England, where more than 
30,000 barrels of herrings were taken, was Yarmouth, 
where the numbers where only 113,000 barrels; and in 
1852, which was a still better year for the herring fishery, 
the only town in Scotland, where more than 50,000 barrels 
were taken, was Wick, where the numbers were 124,000, 
but of those, only 109,000 were cured. On the average 
in Scotland, about a third of the fish taken are used 
fresh or uncured. Apply this average to Wexford, 
and you have a take of 180,000 barrels. 

In the reign of Charles II., an Englishman, Mr. An- 
drew Yarranton, who was thoroughly acquainted with the 





* Statistical Account, v. i. p. 101. 
+ See Dublin Review for April last. 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO, LXXIV. 
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Dutch fisheries, and also with the counties of Wexford 
and Wicklow, having been engaged to survey and value 
some estates there, ‘and who wrote one of the best books 
ever published on the subject of the fisheries, and who is 
entitled to the credit of having suggested Portsmouth as 
the site of a naval arsenal, suggested Wexford as the site 
of a great naval dockyard, and recommended as the first 
means towards recovering the herring trade from the 
Dutch, that the English should build their busses at 
Enniscorthy, out of the oak of *‘ that noble, great, and 
good wood called shilela.”” The timber of this wood, 
which has been since cut away, probably . like most of our 
other woods, without, as Swift says, ‘‘one single ship 
being built out of it,’ he calculates— 

‘May be brought to a convenient place upon the said river 
(Slaney) for eight shillings the ton or load: there all the timber 
and beams of the buss may be fixed, and then she may be taken off 
the stocks. And the river (with four or five thousand pounds 
charge) may be made sufficiently useful for the purpose ; then she 
may be conveyed towarda the sea vy several flashes from place to 
place, till you come to Enniscorthy or Scarawalsh, where she may 
be fitted up and finished.” 


He proposed further, that by means of the timber, then 
lying waste, and the offal of the timber that should be 
used for building busses, and ironstone brought from the 
forest of Dean, and Kilkenny coals, ‘‘ within twelve miles 
of the place,” (“the best and durablest pit coals for 
smiths that ever yet I saw,”’) iron might be made near 
the spot, “‘at not above nine pounds the ton in the bar, and 
eleven pounds drawn out in bolts, as it is in Germany, 
for the use of the Dutch in building their shipping.” — 

141. 

é Up to the Restoration, our fisheries prospered, as up to 
that time we were “let alone,’ had a perfectly free trade 
in buying what we wanted for the fisheries, or found most 
convenient to take in exchange for fish, and in catching, 
‘curing, exporting, and selling our fish when, how, and 
where we best could, and up to that time we were re- 
garded by the people of England as partners in trade, 
rather than rivals. Then, however, began that unhappy 
system of treating us as ‘rivals and enemies, which has 
caused so much misery here, and so much ill- feeling 
between the two nations. The first direct effect of it upon 
the fisheries, was in 1661, when a duty was imposed upon 
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the import of salt, “ as well that which is spent in making 
or saving of fish as all other salt whatsoever.’’—(14 Car. 
II. c. 1). In 1662, acts passed, which in addition to the 
most exorbitant duties amounting to a prohibition upon 
the import of the materials of ship or boat building, net 
making, or fish curing (14 & 15 Car. II. ¢. 8.), imposed 
duties upon the export of fish, of which the following is a 
sample :— 


Codfish, the barrel 

Salmon, the tun we sn sans win 

Hake-fish, the hundred, containing six score 

Eeels, the barrel er awe 

Herrings, full fish, the barrel 

- , Shotten, the barrel, 

Pilchards, the tun owe on — 

Sprats, the tun, containing one thousand ... 10 0* 

The effect of these export duties we will illustrate only 
by a comparison of the views of Englishmen on similar 
duties at the present day, on the import of their fish into 
foreign countries. ‘The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, appointed in 1836, to inquire into the state of the 
British Channel Fisheries, say: ‘‘ The fisheries appear, to 
your committee, to be in a comparativeiy prosperous state, 
but —_—- much in the herring fishery from the heavy 
duty levied at Naples upon herrings exported thither, 
being sixteen shillings per barrel, which, for the last 
three or four years has amounted to a prohibition, and 
consequently none have been exported to that country, 
though it is proved that if this duty were reduced, the 
exportation to Naples may be estimated at from 10,000 to 
12,000 barrels annually.’’ (p. 16.) So of the Devon and 
Cornwall pilchard Fisheries, they say that those 
fisheries ‘‘ have lately suffered great depression, and de- 
crease,’ in consequence of the withdrawal of the bounty 
on pilchards exported, ‘‘at the same time that a heavy 
duty upon pilchards imported into the Neapolitan territo- 
ries, (which is the chief market for this fish,) has been con- 
tinued and increased to 18s. 2d. per hogshead.”’ (p. 15.) 
What would the Committee have said to an export duty 
of £6. per tun? We need not add a word to show that 
these export duties on our herrings, pilchards, cod, hake, 
salmon, eels, and sprats, amounted to an absolute prohibi- 


* 14 & 15 Car. Il. c. 9. 
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tion, and we are obliged to say that we think they were in- 
tended in that light, for the same Acts gave the most ex- 
travagant protection to English manufacturers; and in the 
preceding year an Act was passed in England for the 
special encouragement of the herring, pilchard, and 
mackerel fisheries of Devon and Cornwall, which shows 
that the Legislature was fully aware of the importance of 
the fisheries, as it recites, ‘‘ Whereas the public honour, 
wealth, and safety of this realm, as well in the mainte- 
nance of trade and support of navigation, as in many 
other respects, doth in a high degree depend upon the 
improvement and encouragement of the Fishery.” 13 & 
14 Charles IT. c. 28. 

In 1663 an Act was passed, which, under pretence of 
amending the Navigation Act, put this island on the 
same footing with regard to trade with Great Britain or 
her colonies as a foreign state. This monopolizing spirit 
of the English traders went on, from year to year de- 
veloping more mischief. Our fisheries rapidly declined. 
In 1673 Sir William Temple considered them almost ex- 
tinct, but in 1698 they had so far recovered that the Eng- 
lish fishermen were obliged to appeal to Parliament for 
protection against us. Against the odds of extravagant 
duties upon sails, iron, and all other articles of ship chan- 
dlery, upon nets, salt, Spanish wine, and all other articles 
which we had been in the habit of taking from our 
customers in exchange for fish, of duties amounting to 
virtual prohibitions upon the export of fish, of restrictions 
upon our foreign trade, and of embargoes upon all our 
external commerce whatever, we struggled on till Par- 
liament began to encourage and protect us by all man- 
ner of regulations as to the means and times of catch- 
ing and curing fish, which were and are so extravagantly 
absurd and unjust, as to aptly illustrate Swift’s obser- 
vation, that it would seem as if our legislators examined 
the institutions of all other countries, and having found 
out what were wise, just, and beneficial, adopted the very 
reverse here by way of experiment in corpore villi. 

This new system began in 1734. In that year, be- 
fore its operation could be felt, we exported 21,057 bar- 
rels of herrings, 2594 hogsheads of pilchards, 470 ewt. 
of hake, and twenty barrels of mackerel, and we imported 
none of these articles, and the result of the fostering legis- 
lation of a century has been, that in 1834 we didnot cure 
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a mackerel or catch a pilchard, and we imported from 
Great Britain, besides an unascertained amount of hake, 
certainly more than 2000 cwt., 149,254 barrels of herrings. 
The first restriction was on the size of the meshes of our 
nets, and was obviously devised by the sea-shore salmon 
interest, though contained in “an Act for the further 
Encouragement of the Fisheries of this kingdom,” which 
provided that, after the 9th September, 1734, “ no drag- 
net, or other sea-net, which hath a mash of less than three- 
and-a-half-inches from knot to knot shall be made use of 
in catching any kind of fish (except herrings, pilchards, 
sprats, shrimps, and prawns,) upon any part of the coast 
of this kingdom, or within any of the bays, harbours, or 
rivers, or creeks thereof, d&c., under penalty, on conviction 
before a justice of the peace, of forfeiting forty shillings, 
or being imprisoned thirty days.” (7. Geo. 2. c. 11.) This 
provision was re-embodied in the 25. Geo. 3. c. 35. s. 41., 
and in the 59. Geo. 3. c. 109., and so continued in force 
till 1842. It effectually protected the salmon for the 
owners of weirs, but conceive what a quantity of other fish 
it prevented the people from taking. They could not take 
with nets mackerel, pollock, mullet, haddock, skad, sea- 
trout, or any other fish except those named in the exéep- 
tion, that could pass through a mesh “ of three-and-a-half 
inches from knot to knot.’? We will give but one practi- 
cal illustration of the working of this extraordinary law. 
When the Commissioners, in 1836, made their enquiry, 
there was not a single mackerel net in the whole country. 
Along the greater part of the coast the people never took 
a mackerel with a net, and were obliged to content them- 
selves with a line, though they came in such shoals as to 
fill the bays up to the very shore. In some places the 
people used little hand hoop-nets, in others they formed 
(as at Killybegs) a few herring nets into a train, and in 
some places attempted to take them by means of tram- 
mels. Several witnesses recommended the introduction 
of seines for the mackerel, as a great boon to the fisheries; 
but another, whose attention had been called to the sta- 
tute in that behalf, observed, 

“By the 59th Geo. III., chap. 109, (if still in force) catching Skad 
and Mackerel is fineable, see sec. 14. This section wants revision very 
much ; one part of this section provides that sprats may be taken. 
—" part prohibits the use of the net they are taken with.”— 
p. 168. 
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Before this Act had been capable of producing all the 
mischief for which it was calculated, our average export of 
mackerel for the seven years ending 1762, was 671 barrels, 
while at the present time we do not cure a barrel. A con- 
clusive proof of the parentage of this provision, and of its 
absolute injustice, is furnished by the fact, that in the Bill 
of 1842, as prepared and presented under the directions of the 
salmon-weir owners, the size of the mesh for taking salmon 
was fixed at three and a half inches. As it passed through 
the Committee it was reduced to two and a half inches 
between knot and knot, (5 ¢ 6 Vict. c. 106. s. 20.) And 
in 1845 another Act declared that this measure for salmon 
is “‘too large, and permits the escape of great quantities of 
valuable fish, as well as diminishes the value of much of 
the fish that may be taken,’’ 8 & 9 Vict. c. 108. s. 11. 

From the 29th September, 1734, till 1819, we were not 
free to make or buy our herring-barrels as and where we 
pleased, but were obliged to get them from the coopers of 
our corporate towns, pursuant to another section of the 
same Act, which after reciting ‘“ the great abuse committed 


in making of barrels for white herrings of insufficient 


timber, to the very great prejudice of the trade of this king- 
dom,’’ provided that “no person or persons shall buy 
or sell any barrel or barrels for packing of white herrings 
for exportation ; or shall pack up herrings in any barrel or 
barrels for exportation, unless the same be made of staves 
not less than three eighths of an inch in thickness, and free 
from sap, and each barrel bound with sixteen sufficient 
hoops, and branded with the maker’s name and the place 
of his abode; and before such barrel or barrels shall be 
examined by a public officer to be appointed for that pur- 
pose by every city, town-corporate, or place, which are 
already empowered by law to choose or appoint weigh- 
masters; which officer so to be appointed, or his deputy, 
shall, and is hereby empowered, and required, to examine 
such barrels, and upon finding them conformable to this 
Act, the said officer or his deputy is hereby required and 
directed to brand on the head, side, and bottom of such 
barrel or barrels, the first letter of his Christian name, and 
sirname in length, with the name of the city, town corpo- 
rate, or place where such barrel or barrels shall be exam- 
ined as aforesaid; which barrel or barrels so branded as 
aforesaid, shall be only sold in some public market in this 
kingdom,’’ &c., under certain penalties. And this re- 
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striction was continued by the 25 Geo. III., c. 35. s. 43. 
down to 1819. 

In 1758 there was tacked on to an Act for the protection 
of the inland fisheries, a final clause, providing that, 
** Whereas the fishing for herrings upon the coasts of this 
kingdom in the daytime is very prejudicial to the herring 
fisheries in general,’’ no one should after the 1st June, 
1758, “in the day-time (that is to suy from sunrise to sun- 
set) fish for or kill any herrings in any harbour on any coast 
in this kingdom, by casting of any net or nets for that pur- 
pose,” under the penalty of £5, 31 Geo. II. c. 13. s.9. In 
1763 this restriction was rendered more comprehensive by 
another Act which provided “ that no nets shall be shot or 
wet for the taking of herrings in the day-time, under a 
penalty of £5,” (3 Geo. III. c. 24. s. 3). So that nets 
could not be shot anywhere in the day-time, and even if 
shot in the night-time, and found wet (or in the water) in 
the day-time, the forfeiture should follow. But this penalty 
not being sufficient to deter the people from this extraor- 
dinary crime, it was raised to £10, (5. Geo. ILI. ¢. 7.5. 3; 
and after twelve years further experience of its insuffi- 
ciency, to £20, and extended to all who should either 
** shoot or wet any net for the taking of herrings in the day- 
time, or be aiding and assisting in the same,”’ (17 & 18, 
Geo. III. c. 20. s. 6,) but most oddly, ‘‘ the day-time”’ was 
explained incidentally by another section to be, ‘* that is to 
say, between the Ist of August and the 1st of September, 
from four o’clock in the morning till sunset, and between 
the Ist of October and the 1st of August, from sunrise to 
sunset.””’ Well, surely, might the persecuted fishermen ask 
what was ‘‘ day-time” between the 1st of September and 
the 1st of October. In 1785, on a consolidation of most of 
the provisions of the Fishery Acts, the penalty was reduced 
to £10 for the shooting or wetting of a herring net “in the 
day-time,”’ without giving any definition of the day-time ; 
and this continued to be the law till 1842, when it was 
amended by the aid of additional forfeitures and restric- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding these statutory contrivances, we strug- 
gled on and maintained our ancient pre-eminence as curers 
of fish, till late in the last century. The writer of a pam- 
phlet, entitled “‘ The Wealth of Great Britain in the 
Ocean,”’ which was published in London in 1749, after 
stating that the Dutch mode of cure is the best, says :— 
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“The next best to the Dutch are the Irish herring, and those of 
Galway larger than from any other port in that kingdom, and are 
very well tasted when not cured with alum salt ; but they are nei- 
ther so well sorted, nor so well cleansed as the Dutch herring. 

2. “The Scotch send some herrings to France, but they are not 
of a good quality, nor well packed or placed in the barrels ; besides 
they are unequal, salted with foul salt, and more slovenly drawn 
than the Trish. 

3. “The English herrings that come to France are the worst of 
all ; they are very dry, and cured with weak salt.” 


In 1777 an Act was passed which effectually put an end 
to our pretensions in this way, by forbidding us, under 
penalty of forfeiture, from tanning our nets and lines with 
oak bark, and compelling us to cure them with TAR AND 
o1.!! Oak bark had been the material used here from 
time immemorial.—(Evidence of, 1836, p. 115.) It is the 
material used in England, Scotland, the Isle of Man, 
Holland, and Norway ; and certainly in no country in the 
world, except Ireland, did a Legislature ever yet force fisher- 
men to befoul their nets and lines with tar and oil. The 
avowed object of the Act was the protection of plantations; 
but the real object, probably, was to prevent the catching 
of salmon by any means but weirs; for tarring nets and 
lines was nothing more or less than unfitting them for the 
purpose of catching fish, for the black glistening appear- 
ance in the water of the tar and oil would frighten off the 
fish, and the very touch would be sufficient to taint their 
flesh ; and indeed it is said in the letter on Labour and the 
Poor, from which we have before quoted, that it is with 
tar the fish condemned by the Inspector at Billingsgate » 
are besmeared before their removal from the market, for 
the purpose of being sold as manure. 

Another slight symptom of this parentage of the clause 
is to be found in the evidence of Mr. Commissioner Fennell, 
before the Committee of 1849, who says, (question 4584-7,) 
that a member of a firm “very extensively engaged in 
the salmon fisheries,” ‘ purchasers of fish, and renters 
of weirs, and stake nets, in different parts of Ireland,” 
“ holding weirs of proprietors in different parts of Ireland,”’ 
“to whom weirs have been let upon the Shannon,” “ on 
the whole shore of my Lord ———’s property,’’ burnt 
with oil of vitriol the nets of a rival that were out drying 
ona Sunday. This is only one stage beyond tar and oil. 
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This provision is to be found in “‘ An Act for the better 
preservation of fish in rivers, lakes, and inland waters,”’— 
(17 & 18 Geo. 3. c. 19.) and is the tenth section of the said 
Act. It remained in force till 1842, having been made 
perpetual by the 32 Geo. 3. c. 40 and 33. Geo. 3. c. 50. 
for having (with others) ‘‘ answered the purposes for 
which they were passed.” It was as follows :— 


“And whereas there is a very pernicious practice, all round the 
west and northwest coast of Ireland, of tanning, or barking of nets, 
which practice is not only of little effect in regard to the first 
intention of preserving nets, but, on the contrary, of infinite detri- 
ment to the growth of young trees, and destruction of plantations, 
through the villanous practice of stripping trees merely for the bark 
thereof, in order to tan or bark nets sor the herring, salmon, or other 
Jishertes, notwithstanding there is a much more efficacious method 
of curing of nets less expensive, aud in no shape detrimental to 
plantations, by curing said nets with tar and oil; which nets, so 
cured, may lie for a month wet without getting damage, whereas 
bark-cured nets must be dried daily, or they will rot. Be it there- 
fore enacted by the authority aforesaid, that all nets for taking 
herrings, salmon, or any sea-fish, and all fishing-lines, cured after 
the passing of this act, shall be cured with tar and oil, and not 
barked, or tanned, under penalty of forfeiture of all such nets to 
the informer upon conviction before a justice of the peace.” 


Was there a particle of truth in any one of these allega- 
tions respecting our ancient mode of curing our nets? 
Were tar and oil a better preservative than oak bark ? 
The evidence taken before the Commissioners in 1836 
puts the matter beyond question. The English tan their 
nets with bark; we comply with the statute, and tar 
them; and the Commissioners say, ‘‘ The evidence 
shows that tarred nets last only a season or two, while 
tanned nets, by repeated tannings, may be preserved for 
several years.’’—(App. 188.) 

Of the nets used by the English boats that come every 
season from Penzance for the herring fishery to Ardglass, 
in the county of Down, it is said: “‘ The nets are barked 
once a month, regularly, during the herring fishery, and 
sometimes once a fortnight. They may thus last twelve 
years if kept in use; and of the nets of the Irish 
boats fishing in the same place, ‘‘ The Irish nets are gene- 
rally tarred instead of being barked; the tarring is 
renewed twice a year, and the nets last only two years. 
Tarring the nets burns the fine twine of which they are 
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made.”’—(pp. 19 and 20.) So again, in the evidence res- 
pecting Sligo, we are told that ‘* the Cornish fishermen of 
Mount’s Bay work their nets twelve seasons, and often 
more. The nets are kept well barked,’’ while the Irish nets 
** seldom last more than two years, and are tarred once at 
the commencement of the season.’’—(p. 72.) So very inju- 
rious is the slightest taint of oil, that though shoals of 
pilchards pass every year around the coasts, and we had 
formerly a great trade in pilchards, and that fishery is 
sometimes so profitable, that it has happened on the 
Cornish coast, that ‘‘ one seine enclosed in five minutes 
pilchards to the value of £8,000,”’ (p. 247,) yet our fisher- 
men will not now take them at all, “ because they think 
that the oil of pilchards destroys their netting.’’—(p. 144.) 
On the subject of preparing the nets the Commissioners 
of the British Fisheries are very particular in their direc- 
tions to the fishermen. 
“These nets should be properly tanned; and if done with the 
drug called catectu, or terra japonica, it will be found much better 
than oak bark; but care must be taken, when using it, not to 
overdo the process, otherwise the meshes may become contracted, 
or too much hardened. Sir William Burnett’s patent, likewise, 
has been found extremely good for the preservation of nets.”— 


p. 6. 


None of these to-be-used-with-care novelties, was 
available to the fishermen in 1778, and probably on a full 
trial of them will be found superior to that material 
which has been used with success and safety from time 
immemorial, However, catechu, terra japonica, and 
Burnett’s patent, are not tar and oil. We can conceive 
with what horror the Commissioners would regard a propo- 
sition to cure the nets of Scottish fishermen with tar, when 
they thus warn the fisherman to have the tar upon his boat 


“ Well-hardened before the fishing season commences, for, if the 
tar happens to have been too recently applied, those fish which 
accidentally touch the skin of the boat, will be contaminated with 
a taste of tar, and as early caught fish are often slightly salted 
and hurried to market, to obtain high prices as an immediate 
delicacy, if the flavour, or even the smell of tar is perceptible in 
the pickle or fish of a single barrel, the character of the whole 
parcel may be injured.”—Ibid. p. 4. 


If such be the effect of a few fish touching accidentally 
the side of the boat as they are lifted into it, what must be 
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the effect of the whole take being meshed in tar and oil, 
and having those substances thus forced into their flesh ? 

Our fishermen having probably communicated this evil 
practice to the Manxmen, the attention of a Committee of 
the Local Legislature was called to it, who thus de- 
nounced it :— 


“There is a practice exclusively confined to the Manx fisher- 
men, of comparatively modern introduction, expressly prohibited by 
law, that of tarring the nets, or boiling them in a mixture of bark 
and tar ; and there is a still more recent practice of soaking them 
in oil, or other nauseous mixtures, probably offensive to the fish, 
certainly so to the consumers, and seriously affecting its commer- 
cial value. It were superfluous to insist on the absolute necessity 
of effective measures for the abolition of this practice.” 


Not only did the tar burn the fine twine of. the net, and 
injure the fish, but it prevented the fishermen from catch- 
ing as many as they otherwise would. Thus, of the 
English and Irish boats at Ardglass, it is said, ‘‘ The 
English take at least three fish for every one taken by the 
Irish.’’—(p. 19.) and the Inspector of fisheries at Penzance 
accounts for the inability of the Manxmen to compete 
with the Cornishmen by saying, ‘‘ The Manxmen cannot 
expect to catch as much fish as the Cornishmen, owing to 
their nets being tarred.’’—p. 249. 

Seven years after the passing of this Act, our reputation 
as curers, was departed. This is confessed by the Parlia- 
ment, who attributed it to the former defective system of 
bounties, in consequence of which they say, ‘‘ the owners 
have neglected to cure the fish in a merchantable manner, 
and thereby brought [rish cured fish into disrepute at 
foreign markets.” (25 Geo. III. c. 35. s.1.). It is proba- 
ble as the bounties were proportioned to the quantities 
cured, and not to the excellence of the cure, that they may 
have tended to this result, but the tar and oil were alone 
enough to effect it. 

In 1737, bounties were given for the Irish whale fishery, 
and in 1764, for the herring, cod, and ling fisheries. After 
a short experience of these, the people found it more profita- 
ble to fish with a view to sale in the market, irrespective 
of the bounty as of old, and the consequence was, that in 
1784, so hopeful was our position, that MacPherson, the 
MacCulloch of that period wrote :— 
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“The Irish have great advantages in the herring fishery. The 
arrival of the herrings, so precarious upon the extensive west coast 
of Scotland, is certain on the noth-west coast of lreland, and they 
swim close to the shore. The fishery is free from restrictions, and 
the adventurers either fish for themselves, or purchase from the 
fishers as they find most convenient, &c., &c.” “ And thus they 
obtain a greater quantity of fish in the same space of time, and also 
run their cargoes much earlier to a market than the British fisher- 
man, who is tied down by restrictive laws to lose a great deal of 
time, and support a heavy expense that he may be entitled to the 
bounty. The certainty and great abundance of herrings have 
induced many of the fishermen of England and Scotland to prefer 
the Irish fishing grounds to those of their own coasts. But there is 
an unneighbourly jealously upon the subject of the fisheries, be- 
tween the Irish and the Scotch, greatly against the true interests 
of both. There are surely herrings enough for both, and if the 
fishery is wisely and harmoniously conducted, markets may be 
found, notwithstanding the decline of Popery, sufficient to employ 
the industry of both to great advantage. Upon the whole,the Irish 
fishery may be considered as butin its infancy. But if nature and 
the legislature shall continue to favour it as they have hitherto 
done, it must, undoubtedly, in a few years, surmount all rivalship, 
at least, in Great Britaiu, unless an entire new system of fishery 
laws shall be adopted.’’* 


An entirely new system was adopted here, in 1785, by 
the 25 Geo. IIT. c. 35., which granted increased Seeiine 
on a new and improved system, and appointed Commis- 
sioners, Superintendents, Insvectors, dc. (By the bye, 
from 1785, till 1830, we could not catch a herring until we 
got notice from the ‘Inspector of the District). Our fish- 
eries at once declined, and have never since recovered, 
In 1799, their ruin was hastened by a bounty on foreign 
fish, which a certain great merchant, an importer, had 
influence sufficient in the Irish Parliament. to carry, that 
he might profit by the measure.t This bounty was paid till 
1811. 

We will not detain the reader with a statement of many 
other causes sufficient of themselves to account for the 
destruction of our fisheries. In 1819, bounties, com- 
missioners, superintendents, inspectors, were again ap- 
pointed on a still more improved principle. In 182 7, an 
Act was passed to provide for the cessation of the bounties 





* Annals of Commerce, Vol. 3. p. 724. 
{ Wakefield, vol. ii. p. 133. 
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in 1830, and this Act prohibited in Ireland, except by 

leave of the Commissioners, the use of a net called a tram- 

mel net, which is prohibited i in no other part of the world, 

and the ‘prohibition of which was proved in 1836 to have 

reduced to beggary many humble people who before had 
earned a comfortable livelihood. 

In 1830, the bounties, boards, &c., ceased here; and 
£13,000 were given to finish some piers ‘and harbours begun 
before 1827, and to pay for enforcing the collection of some 
loans and advances which had been made to some poor fish- 
ermen. ‘These exactions drove many of them and their 
sureties to America, While the Government was acting 
thus here, they were giving £14,000 a year for the fisheries 
of Great Britain, and £500 a year of this as grants to poor 
fishermen to enable them to make or repair their boats, nets, 
&c., &c. Even during the famine, while the Scotch fisher- 
men received upwards. of £2500 for these purposes, the 
Irish fishermen were obliged, as appears by the returns, to 

pay fines to the extent of * £260, besides suffering all man- 
ner of forfeitures of nets and restrictions for fishing i in the 
day-time for herrings, or with trammel nets or trawl nets, 
or at the mouths of bays or rivers, or within half a mile of 

‘a several fishery,’ the bounds of which even the pro- 
prietor would not pretend to define. The result of this 
whole system will be seen in the annexed returns of our 
impor ts and exports. The first we take from Mr. Wake- 
field’s work, the second from the Report of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry of 1836, and the third from the last 
Report of the British Commissioners. Study in this last 
the figures showing the great and rapid increase of the 
British fisheries, and of our imports of salt herrings. 

Average of 
EXPORTS. qaainee 
vps | 1734 | 1738 | 1740 | 1762 





Cod, barrels wes 141 Ft. am sin 32 
—. cwt. ... ree os ese ae le 6 
Hake, do. inne 1859 | 470 | 1532 
Herrings, barrels 6674 |21057 | 7743 
Ling, cwt. a ot oe 77 
Mackerel, barrels im 20! 110 
Pilchards, hogsheads| ... | 2594 | 2754 
Salmon, tons... 920 | 545 | 5138 
—- , dried, cwt.... 59 
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Average of 
7 years 


IMPORTS. ending 
1711 ; 1734 | 1738 1762 


—_—-— 





Anchovies, barrels 309 | 776/ 619 564 
Cod, cwt.... wi 3004) 1223 427 
— , barrels -_ 14 a 33 
Herrings, barrels i ieee ve ne 18 
Ling, cwt. we vas : 214 
Mackerel, barrel one nee ove * 18 
Pilchards, hogsheads |... oe “ ose 69 
Salmon, tons... 13} 1 21 




















“Cured Herrings imported into, and exported from Ireland, be- 
tween the years 1770 and 1817, according to the Annual Public 
Accounts of Finance and Trade. 

(These Accounts do not show the Imports and Exports of Cod, Ling, &c.) 


IMPORTS. . EXPORTS. 





Irish Fish. Foreign. Total. 


Year. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 





1771 ... 44,689 | 38,7702 ... 17,794 ... 21,5643 
1772... 54,910 | 3,2954 ... 27,867 ... 31,1624 
1773... 62,1348 | 5,062 ... 24,567 ... 29,629 
1774... 46.7924 | 7,600 ... 25.993 ... 33,593 
1775... 43,821 | 15,1922 ... 15,176}... 30,369 
1776... 76,3784 | 17,566 ... 41,693 ... 59,259 
1777... 30,9195 | 13,512 ... 34,357 ... 47,869" 
1778... 23,523g | 11,450 ... 20,512 ... 31,962 
1779... 20,0491 | 16,229 ... 3,452 ... 19.681 
1780... 21,116 | 15,7182... 334... 16,0524 
1781 ... 3,618 | 26,664 ... 17... 26,681 
1782... 4324 | 48,481 ... wee 48,531 
1783... 13,261 | 23,398 ... 3... 23,471 
1784 ... 22,512 | 35,514 ... ve. 85,514 
1785 ... 2,385 | 17,188 ... .. 17,809 
1786... 6,235 | 11,366 ... 2... 11,608 
1787 ... 17,474 | 16,855. ... wee 16.855 
1788 ... 12,088 | 11,177 ... 2... 13,629 
1789 ... .4,402 | 7,980 ... ve 8,030 
1790 ... 52,121 1,391... w+ 40,162 
1791 ... 52,028 | 4,072 ... 1... 18,6693 
1792 ... 50,628 364... wee 1,7404 
1793... 53,671 1,390... 1,390 
1794 ... 51.793 | 2,170 .. owe 9,170 
1795... 93,085 1,261 ... (1,261 
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IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 





Irish Fisb. Foreign. Total. 
Year. Barrels. Barrels, Barrels. Barrels. 





1796... 93,989 | 3,793 .. —... 3,793 
1797... 96,431 | 5555 2. —... 5.555 
1798 ... 106,172 | 4,215 .. —.. 4,215 
1799... 122,430 | 5,589 ... 7,631}... 13,2202 
1800 ... 44,180 | 1,040 ... 8.694%... 9.7344 
1801 ... 70,492 | 2,789 ... 19,444 ... 22,933 
1802 ... 79,610 | 3,797 ... 23,026 ... 26,823 
1803... 43,581 1,471 ... 14,878 ... 16,349 
1804 ... 21,035 | 2,729 ... 8,042... 10,771 
1805 ... 12.656 | 2.680 ... 2,688... 5,368 
1806 ... 22,348 | 4,248 ... 6,931 ... 11.179 
1807... 42,097 743... 13,220 ... 13,963 
1808 ... 33,531 2... 4,841... 4,843 
1809 ... 37,733 24... 1,061... 1,085 
1810 ... 56,596 | 1,088 ... 2,990... 4,078 
I8ll ... 69,612 875... 3,017... 3,892 
1812... 91,199 704 ... 2,493... 3,127 
1813... 71,179 | 1,541 .... 1,125... 2.666 
1814 ... 63,563 | 2,129 ... 5,835... 7,964 
18i5 ... 67.667 | 1,610 ... 4,225 ... 5,835 
1816 ... 60,161 915 .. 1,161... 2,076” 


«“ ABSTRACT of the Total Quantity of Wire Herrines Cured, 
Branded, and Exported, in so far as the same have been brought under 
the cognizance of the Officers of the Fishery, from the Ist of June 
1809, when the system hitherto in force for the Encouragement 
and Improvement of the British Herring Fishery took place, to the 
31st of December 1852; distinguishing each Year as under, and 
the Countries to which they have been Exported. 


Total quan- Exported Exported Grand 


PERIODS. tity of Her- to placesout} Total Ex- 
rings Cured. to Ireland. of Europe. | ported. 








Period extending from Barrels. (|Bis.or Crans.| Barrels, Barrels. 
1st June 1809 to Sth 
April 1810, 90,1854} 28,014 7,834 35,848 

Yr. ended April 5,1811 | 91,8274} 28,212 9,921 | 38,133 

6s s 1812, | 111,519$} 30,4174 27.6724| 62,820 
1813, | 153,488} 57,980 40,699 | 109,7254 
1814, | 110,542) 43,0614} 51,899 | 118,4034 
1815, | 160,139} | 49,6357} 55,7784] 141,305 
1816, | 162,6514| 29,4563} 62,6684/ 107,688 
1817, | 192,3434} 36,341 57,855 | 138,6284 
1818, | 227,691 | 53,386}! 65,057 | 162,339% 
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PERIODS. 


tity of Her- 
rings Cured, 


Total quan- 


Exported 
to Ireland. 


Exported 
to places out 
of Europe. 


[ Dec. 


Grand 
Total Ex- 
ported. 





Yr. ended April 5, 1819 

“cc “ec 1820, 

“ 1821, 

1822, 

1823, 

1824, 

1825, 

1826, 

1827, 

1828, 

1829, 

1830, 

1831, 

1832, 

1833, 

1834, 

1835, 

1836, 

1837, 

1838, 

1839, 

1840, 

1841, 

1842, 

1843, 

1844, 

Period extending from 

5th April 1844 to 
5th January 1845, 

Yr. ended Jan. 5, 1846, 

“ “cc 1847, 

1848, 

1849, 

1850. 


6c 6c 
“ “ce 


“ “ 


Barrels. 
340,894 
382,4914 
442.1952 
316,524 
248,869 
392,190 
847,6654 
379,233% 
288,495} 
399,778 
355,9794 
329,557 
439,3704 
362,660 
416,964 
451,5312 
277,317 
497,6144 
397,829} 
507,774 
555,559} 
543,945 
557,262} 
667,245} 
623,419 
665,359} 


526,032} 
532,646 
607,451 
562,7434 
644,368} 
770,698} 





Bls.or Crans 
89,704 ¢ 
101,109 
125,445 
102,719 
56,528 
116,747 
96,4091 
121,386 
78,735 
109,108} 
107,651 
89,6804 
130,300 
128,458 
114,137 
149,254 
73,960 
168,260 
102,968 
139,095 
149,926 
157,359 
150,517 
187,953 
165,3273 
127,770 


120,293 
127,0274 
102,585 
102,690 
78,2624 





78,8894 


Barrels. 
85,125 
88,104 
79,8364 
77,485 
75,9142 
82,652 
70,5774 
67,519 
70,970 
78,061 
69,944 
67,672 
72,947 
57,9412 
58,991 
66,9873 
50,7954 
55,982 
39,520 
38,6744 
24,9344 
12,6472 
8.668 
57132 
6.3364 
3,793: 





> Co sh iB bo bo 





Barrels. 
227,162 
253,516 
294,8055 
214,956 
170,445 
239,6305 
202,0164 
217,073% 
166,406 
211,659 
205,875 
181,6544 
264,903 
217,499% 
220,684 
272,0935 
158,8053 
273,393 
189,265 
235,158 
239,730 
252,522 
250,137 
284,73 
291,800 
313,516 


| 266,373 


243,194 
255,714 
250,181 
249,994 
340,256} 





From the report of last year, it appears that the export 
of herrings from Scotland to Ireland was in 1853, no less 
than 95,339 barrels. 

The Commission appointed in 1836 to inquire into the 
subject of the fisheries after examining witnesses on all 
parts of the coasts, and receiving information on the sub- 
ject of the fishery laws of other countries, recommended 
as to the deep-sea fisheries, that all the existing statutes 
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relating to them should be repealed, and “ all provisions 
deemed necessary should be embodied in one statute :’’ 
“‘ that the chief superintendence and control of all matters 
connected with the fisheries be vested in some public de- 
partment :”’ “that the jurisdiction of the local magistracy 
In maritime counties be extended to offences committed 
by fishermen at sea’’—that, asin Great Britain, and here 
under the Act of 1819, ‘‘ a government vessel be furnished 
at the requisition of the superintending body at such times 
and places as may be deemed necessary for the protection 
and assistance of the fisheries, and that a competent 
authority for the preservation of the peace accompany such 
vessels:’’ “‘ that the superintending body be empowered”’ 
to adopt “ any local regulations which they shall consider 
as decidedly salutary, either for the due conduct of the 
fishermen, for the preservation of the peace, or the protec- 
tion of the fisheries: ’’ that the government should aid 
in building piers, harbours, &c.; (their recommendations 
on this head were adopted by the Acts of 1845, and 1846,) 
that loan funds should be encouraged—that loans should 
be made by the Board of Works “to parties desirous of 
erecting curing-houses, fishery-yards, salt-stores, or fisher- 
men’s storehouses:’”’ that tenants in tail, &c. be em- 
powered to make leases for fishery purposes: ‘‘ that the 
section of the statute of Charles the First securing to the 
public a right to the use of the strands and wastes on the 
shores of Ireland for fishing purposes, and conferring a 
complete freedom of fishing on all British subjects be 
clearly established by a farther enactment,’ and ‘‘that a 
practical education in the manufacture of nets, and in 
other fishery avocations be adopted in the national schools 
of the maritime districts of Ireland.’’ On the subject ‘‘ of 
restrictions relating to seasons, &c., d&c.,’”’ the Commis- 
sioners most wisely say: ‘‘ It must be observed, that with 
respect to the general policy of all interferences with the 
freedom of industry in these and similar particulars, there 
is much ground for hesitation, and there 1s in the present 
case a minuteness of legislation which throws great suspi- 
cion on its presumed utility............Before such interfe- 
rence is assumed the particular restriction requires a special 
justification,—a necessity must be demonstrated, and in all 
cases of doubt the wisdom is to abstain. The general 
maxim, therefore, is to interfere as little as possible, and 
never to advance a step on speculative grounds,” 
VOL, XXXVII.—NO. LXXIV. 4 
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* With regard to the inland or salmon fisheries, they re- 
commended assimilation with England. Lord Morpeth, 
who, as Secretary for Ireland, issued the Commission, 
brought in a Bill in 1838 literally carrying out the sug- 
gestions of the Commissioners as to the coast fisheries, 
but not interfering with the inland fisheries. This Bill, 
unhappily, was not passed, and in 1842 a Bill was in- 
troduced and passed almost as a private Bill, without a 
single sentence being said in either House in explanation 
of its provisions, (so far as we can judge by Hansard) and 
the only reasonable clue to which is, that the promoters of 
it thought that the persons who had had the courage to 
set at defiance the then existing law, and to erect stake- 
weirs, and other nuisances in navigable and tidal waters, 
were the only deserving portion of her Majesty’s subjects, 
and that any one, who caught a salmon or other fish by 
any other contrivance, was a publicenemy. ‘The inge- 
nuity with which they perverted the Reports of the Com- 
missioners of inquiry is quite extraordinary. Let us pass 
in review a few of their contrivances. 

From the earliest period the Common Law of England, 
like the Civil Law, the Brehon Law, and the fundamental 
law of every civilized country, reprobated all obstructions 
in navigable rivers to the passage of vessels, or of fish, 
as public nuisances. The great Charter had two chap- 
ters against them. In every subsequent reign down to 
the time of Edward IV., there were one or two, or more 
confirmations or extensions of those provisions of the 
Charter, and all these confirmations and extensions were 
applied to this country by Poynyng’s Act, 10 Henry VII. 
c, 22. The Irish Parliament also passed several addi- 
tional statutes to protect the rights of the public, and 
especially one in the tenth year of Charles I., which made 
the erection of weirs, or standing nets in waters frequent- 
ed by salmon, a misdemeanour punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. Now, the framers of the Act of 1842, per- 
verting the suggestion of the Commissioners to repeal and 
consolidate the statutes relating to the sea-fisheries, re- 
peal all these Irish Acts, and by implication, the Great 
Charter, and all the statutes confirming it, and pretending 
that “ doubts exist with respect to the right to use stake- 
weirs, and stake-nets, and other fixed nets for the purpose 
of catching salmon in the sea and tide-ways along the 
coast of Ireland, and it is necessary to define and declare 
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such right,’ “‘ therefore, declared and enacted” that 
the proprietors of several fisheries, and ‘‘ enacted”’ that the 
owners of lands “adjoining the sea and shore, or any 
estuary,’’ might erect such nets. (ss. 18 & 19.) 

To carry out this declaration and enactment they cre- 
ate a Board of Commissioners, at the public expense, for 
the Sea and Inland Fisheries jointly, there being no such 
Board in either England or Scotland, and they invest 
them with the power of calling to their aid the navy and 
coast-guard, which, in England and Scotland, aid only in 
keeping order among the Deep Sea fishermen ; and then 
they use the navy and coast-guard for the protection of 
their newly acquired rights in the Inland Fisheries, and 
reduce the number of their water bailiffs, and have the 
hardihood to complain of the coast-guard for neglect of 
duty.* They repeal the several Irish Acts which made 
the legal close season in each river accord with the natural 
close season; and they adopt one uniform close season for 
all Ireland; and they thus ruin all the salmon fisheries, to 
which this new season was unsuited; and this absurdity 
they enact, under the notion that the salmon might be 
made to conform to the law after the experience of a few 
seasons.{ They repeal the Acts of Charles L., securing to 
fishermen the right to go on the shores of the sea, and the 
adjoining high lands, to watch for fish, and give the sem- 
blance of a substitute for it. They repeal the section of 
the Act of 1819, securing to the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom the right of fishing on the coasts, and in the 
bays and creeks of both countries, and give no substitute 
whatever for it. Indeed, so bent were they on getting rid 
of all competitors in the catching of fish, that they repeal 
a provision as to the right of fishermen and their appren- 
tices, to fish on ‘‘ navigable rivers, or waters, with lawful 
nets and engines,’ not merely in a general Act relating 
to all Ireland, but also in a special local Act, relating only 
to the Barrow, and other waters, in the county of Kil- 
kenny.” 

These are a few of the new contrivances as to the 





* See the evidence of Sir James Dombrain, Inspector of Coast- 
Guard, before the Committee of 1849. 


+ See the evidence before the Committee of 1849 as to this extra» 
ordinary crotchet of one of the supporters of the Bill, 
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Inland Fisheries. But still further to protect their newly 
acquired privileges, and to get rid of all competition in the 
fish line, they authorize the Commissioners to prevent any 
one from setting “‘any net at, or across the entrance of any 
bay, or estuary,” (s. 10,) or from using any trawl, or 
trammel-net at any season, or any place, either in the 
sea, or within the tideway in any estuary.’’ (s. 9.) And 
they extend the restriction as to daylight fishing, which for- 
merly applied to herrings only, to all nets whatever, 
‘* except stake, or fixed nets, for the catching of salmon; 
and also seines, or drift-nets, for pilchards, or fish other 
than herrings,’’—pilchards being a fish now almost never 
taken by the [rish fishermen, but which is taken in great 
quantities by the men of Devon and Cornwall, with which 
part of the world Lord Eliot, the nominal framer of the 
Bill, was familiar. And not only do they prohibit the use 
of any net, between sunrise and sunset, in the sea, or 
within the tideway in any estuary”’ (s. 7.) but if such a net 
is set after sunset, and is unfortunately not taken up before 
sunrise, it is forfeited, and the owner is subjected to 
penalties. (s. 8.) 

The Society of Friends, the Rev. Mr. Alcock, and the 
Reports of the House of Lords, have made the public 
familiar with the cruel operations of these sections during 
the famine, especially in the Ring district on the coast of 
Waterford. The oppression is still continued; and this 
very last year a train of twenty nets was forfeited under 
this law, and six families deprived of the means of subsist- 
ence. ut, as if all these restrictions were not enough, in 
1848 an Act was passed to prohibit any person from fish- 
ing with rod, or net, for salmon, sea-trout, pollen, or eels, 
either at sea, or in inland waters, without having a 
license for the district and year in which he was found 
committing the crime. Under this Act the country is 
divided into 17 districts ; and if a fisherman wishes to fish 
with a net wherever the wind blows him, say from Wex- 
ford to Dublin, he must pay no fewer than three licence 
fees,"varying, according to the effectiveness of the net, 
from £1 10s., to £5 each. There are no such laws as 
these in England, or any other civilized country. 

The object of the Bills introduced by Mr. M‘Mahon 
is simply to repeal this whole code, and to replace the law 
in the state in which it was here in_1654, and in which it 
is now in England—to revive the Chapters of the Great 
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Charter supposed to be repealed—the Act of Charles L., 
giving fishermen the right to go on high lands, and waste 
shores, adjoining the sea—the clause of the Act of 1819, 
securing to the inhabitants of the United Kingdom the 
right of fishing on every part of our seas, creeks, and 
bays—the Act of Charies I., against standing nets in 
rivers for taking salmon, or eels—and to extend to Ireland 
an Act of James I., against weirs on the sea-coasts—and. 
two Acts of George IIL, and Victoria, enabling magis- 
trates at sessions to fix the close season for each river in 
each county; and thus to pave the way for enabling the 
Board of Trade (if it thinks proper) to rescind the 
Minute by which the Act regulating the Coast Fisheries 
of the United Kingdom is now suspended as to Ireland ; 
and thus carry out the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion of 1836, and assimilate the law of Ireland to that 
of England. 

We hail these propositions, coming from Irish members, 
with great satisfaction, as they tend to establish an uni- 
formity of law between E ngland and Ireland, and to 
restore that harmony and good feeling which anciently 
existed between the inhabitants of the two countries, and 
which nothing but perversity, injustice, and folly, could 
ever have disturbed. 
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Art. IIL.—1. The Christian Remembrancer, No. LXXIII. Janu- 
ary, 1854. Art. Il. St. Alfonso de Liguori’s Theory of 
Truthfulness. J. and C. Mozley. 


2. The Works of St. Alphonsus Maria de Liguori. Edited by R. A. 
Corrin.* Vol. I. The Christian Virtues. Burns and Lambert. 


4 LTHOUGH it is not our habit to review reviews, yet 
A an article of so mischievous a character has appeared 
in the Christian Remembrancer of January last, that we 
think ourselves justified in making an exception in its 
favour. The article, to use the words of the writer, 1s 
confined almost wholly to the examination of the single 
uestion, ‘‘ What is Rome’s Theory of Truthfulness and 
ying?”’? Every here and there, however, will be found 





* We perceive with great pleasure that the Redemptorist Fathers 
have already commenced their new edition of St. Alphonsus’ Works. 
The volume, the title of which is given above, augurs well for the 
general character of the Series; and Father Coffin deserves our 
warmest thanks for the able way in which he is carrying out the 
great work he has undertaken. It is indeeda great work ; nothing 
less than the introduction among us, or rather the making us tho- 
rougly acquainted with a saint whose name is connected with so 
much that every Catholic holds most dear. Besides his own sweet 
spirit of charity and tenderness in dealing with sinners, a more 
fervent and personal love for the Sacred Humanity of our dearest 
Lord, a greater devotion to His Passion, and Presence among us in 
the adorable Sacrament of the Altar, a more real devotion to Mary 
seem to us must ever attend the footsteps of St. Alphonsus. And 
should the reader feel disheartened at the present outcry against 
his name, and fear that the Saint is too un-English ever to gain a 
footing among us, let him remember that thirty years ago the same 
battle had to be fought in France against an almost equally power- 
ful opposition. Hitherto St. Alphonsus has scarcely had fair play. 
His works have been but partially known, and that, too, through 
the medium of very imperfect translations. This impediment is, 
however, being fast removed, and we can now look forward confi- 
dently to the time when every Englishman will be able to contem- 
plate the devotional system of the Saint in all its completeness, 
He will then be able to estimate fairly the harmony and due pro- 
portion of its parts, and judge whether the strongest love to Mary 
be not one of the most powerful ways of showing love to Jesus. 
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in it little digressional attacks upon various doctrines more 
or less important, as, for example, in page 44, the distine- 
tion between mortal and venial sin, is discussed, after 
which Pascal, “in his own inimitable manner,” explains 
the doctrine of probablism ; and again, to show that the 
materials are not exhausted, we are presented with sam- 
ples taken from the Theory of Theft, besides which there 
is no lack of inuendo that there are worse things behind 
the scene unfit for publication. The writer’s method of 
conducting the proposed inquiry, as to Rome’s Theory of 
Truth and Falsehood, is as follows. He introduces the 
reader at once to the so-called Theory of Amphilology, 
which he proceeds to analyze, and deduces the conclusion, 
that as it can only be said to differ from lying by virtue of 
the material truth asserted, therefore, since Rome permits 
its use, she clearly considers the essence of Moral Truth 
to be Material Truth, Thus in page 49, he says, “‘ The 
Theory of Amphilology confounds this vital distinction, its 
essence consists in being a Moral Falsehood conveyed by 
means of a Material Truth. Romish theologians’ would 
try to persuade us that the latter compensates for the for- 
mer, whereas we’ have seen that it does not annihilate, or 
remove one grain of its native deformity.”’ Had the repu- 
tation of the Christian Remembrancer been our sole object, 
it would have sufficed to have shown that, whether true or 
false, the writer had never even apprehended the doctrine 
of equivocation, as maintained by Catholic divines, or their 
mode of defending the same ; hence, that the arguments 
directed against it, however forcible in themselves, are 
simply irrelevant. The reader then might have been left 
to form his own judgment as to the intellectual and moral 

capacity of one who, on so simple and fundamental a 
point, thus misunderstands those whom he presumes to 
criticize, and brings a charge against a theologian and a 
Saint, and through him against the whole Catholic 
Church, of having violated the plain principles of 
morality. 

But as a thus purely negative position would partake 
too much of the unsatisfactory character necessarily attach- 
ing to all such modes of arguing, it has been thought bet- 
ter to lay before the reader a statement of the doctrines 
contended for by Catholic theologians upon the subject 
under dispute, and thus immediately and directly put him 
in possession of their position, and the real arguments 
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they adduce in its support, while indirectly and more by 
way of accident, the objections of the Christian Remem- 
brancer will, we hope, meet with a satisfactory refutation. 

The reader must be cautioned against falling into an 
error which the language of the Christian Remembrancer 
would be not unlikely to suggest. The expressions, 
“St. Alphonso’s Theory of Truthfulness, St. Alphonso’s 
Theory of Theft,’’ seem to indicate, that the Saint has 
some definite views peculiarly his own on the subject ; 
that he has analysed and reduced them to principles differ- 
ing from those generally received. The object of the 
writer is, Ist, to prove that these systems or theories are 
radically immoral; 2ndly, that the Church of Rome, by 
its explicit sanction has adopted them, and is therefore to 
be held responsible for the immorality they contain. This 
way of viewing the matter is, however, false; it is not true 
that the Church has adopted the theory of St. Alphonsus, 
but that St. Alphonsus has never departed from the theory 
of the Church. The remark which Mcehler makes with 
reference to the individual Father, is equally applicable to 
the individual theologian. ‘‘ No Father,’’ he says, “‘ not 
even the most revered, has ever succeeded in imposing his 
own peculiar opinions on the Church; as of this fact St. 
Austin furnishes a remarkable proof. What writer ever 
acquired a greater authority than he? and yet his theory 
respecting original sin and grace, never became the doc- 
trine of the Church ; and herein he showed himself a good 
Catholic, that he gave us permission to examine his private 
opinions, and retain only what was sound.”’ The Church, 
then, properly speaking, never adopts theories, either in 
dogma or morals, in both she has her own fixed truths ; 
her own fundamental principles and maxims, which are 
assumed as starting points by every one of her theo- 
logians ; in both she has from time to time placed limits, 
beyond which speculation cannot advance without censure; 
but so long as these are not transgressed, she has no wish 
to check discussion or diversity of opinion in the schools, 
knowing very well that such, so far from being adverse to 
the unity of the faith, rather tends to its more definite and 
complete manifestation. With respect, then, to the expres- 
sion, ‘St. Alphonsus’s Theory of Truthfulness,’’ if the word 
Theory is intended to apply to the fundamental principles 
of truth and falsehood, we deny that the Saint has any 
special theory of his own upon any question of morality. 
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If the word means only a particular application of acknow- 
ledged principles, and that the Saint is attached to one 
school of theology rather than the other, then we not only 
own the fact, but will give reasons presently which in- 
duce us to believe that it could scarcely have been other- 
wise. 

But since St. Alphonsus has been brought forward as 
representing the teaching of the Catholic Church, it will 
be proper to say a few words on this particular authority, 
as also on the attitude which Catholics are bound to 
assume towards him. 

The authority of St. Alphonsus rests upon two formal 
decisions from Rome. The first was given in May, 1803, 
by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, when all the works 
of the Saint were examined with a view to his beatifica- 
tion. The decree, consequent thereupon, and which was 
afterwards confirmed by Pius VII., declares the writings 
of St. Alphonsus to contain ‘‘nihil censuraé dignum.”’ 

The second decision was given by the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary in an answer to Cardinal de Rohan-Chabot, Arch- 
bishop of Besangon, 1831, who had put the following ques- 
tions: “ Primo: utrum Sacree Theologize Professor opini- 
ones quas in sua Theologid Morali profitetur beatus Alphon- 
sus & Ligorio sequi tutd possit ac profiteri?”” Secundo: 
An sit inquietandus Confessarius gui omnes beati Alphonsi 
a Ligorio sequitur opiniones a praxi sacri Poenitentiw 
Tribunalis hac sol4 ratione quod & Sede Apostolica nihil 
in operibus ejus censura dignum repertum fuerit, cum 
adnotatione quod nempe confessarius iste non legit opera 
beati Doctoris nisi ad cognoscendam accurate ejus doctri- 
nam, non perpendens momenta rationesque, quibus varie 
nituntur opiniones sed existimans se tuto agere eo ipso, 
quod doctrinam, que nihil censura dignum continet 
prudenter judicare queat sanam esse ac tutam nec 
ullatenus sanctitati Evangelicee contrariam? On the 
5th of July, the same year the 8. P. gave the following 
answers: Ad Primam—Affirmative: quin tamen inde 
reprehendi censeantur qui opiniones ab aliis_probatis 
auctoribus traditas sequuntur. Ad Secundam—Negative: 
habita ratione mentis Sanctze Sedis circa approbationem 
scriptorum Servorum Dei ad effectum canonizationis. 

Now what is the meaning of these two decisions? The 
first declares that nothing against sound faith or morals 
is to be found in the works of St. Alphonsus ;—the second 
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declares that the private opinions of the Saint do not come 
under the class of those opinions which a confessor is 
forbidden to follow as unsafe, and that, of this fact the 
approbation of the Holy See is a sufficient warrant to 
enable the confessor to select any opinion, certainly St. 
Alphonsus, without being obliged to enter into the various 
arguments by which it is supported. But, without doubt, 
neither this latter decision, nor the former, gives any 
authority to the private views and opinions of St. Alphon- 
sus in obliging us to accept them; nay, according to the 
maxim laid down by Benedict XIV., it would not even be 
rash to reject the whole system of St. Alphonsus, so far as 
it is peculiar. Doctrina debitaé cum reverentia potest citra 
ullam temeritatis notam impuguari, si modesta impugnatio 
bonis rationibus innixa sit, etiam postquam Dei servus 
qui scripsit inter beatos aut sanctos fuerit relatus.* 

There are two aspects under which the English Protes- 
tant is in the habit of objecting to the moral teaching of the 
Church, one in the abstract, as it is found in the writings 
of our theologians, the other in the concrete, as it exhibits 
itself in the conduct of those nations over whom its influ- 
ence extends, 

He takes up, perhaps, a popular treatise like that of St. 
Alphonsus, on the Commandments, and is at once struck 
by observing how very little relative importance is given 
to virtues which he has been accustomed to place in the 
first rank, and the violation of which he feels would pro- 
duce in his own case a total ruin of the character, 
while others, again, he cannot but consider unduly ex- 
alted. He discovers, for instance, that a mere lie is only 
a venial sin, while a single impure thought deliberately 
entertained may cut the soul off from the grace of God and 
merits eternal punishment. He is indignant and shocked 
at the one, and regards the other as painfully exaggerated 
and grotesque, and concludes, that his author must have 
some disease in his moral vision which prevents his taking 
a natural common-sense view of his subject, and causes 
him to exaggerate out of all proportion small objects, and 
scarcely discern others of far greater magnitude. He does 
not hesitate to assume his own view to be the right one, 
because it agrees with that entertained by those about him, 





* De Can, SS. 1. 2. ¢. 21, s. 28. 
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while the theory of ithe Saint he calls peculiar, unnatural, 
the evident result of his education in the moral malaria of 
Italy, which disease, in proportion as he extends his read- 
ing to other theologians, he will feel inclined to consider 
universally prevalent in Catholic countries. Next, in 
descending from books to people, in order to observe the 
working of the Church’s system, he will be equally dis- 
gusted and self-satisfied at the result. ‘‘ Untruthfulness,”’ 
he will remark, “‘is a phenomenon which is found, ina 
remarkable degree, in all the southern nations of Kurope, 
and, he is afraid, it must be added, in Ireland too, while 
the northern nations are, in general, comparatively free 
from it.’’ His previous study of the pages of St. Alphonsus 
immediately suggests an adequate hypothesis to account 
for the same, ‘‘ when S. Philumenism,”’ he proceeds to 
say, “‘is put in the place of manly faith, when all duties 
are merged in the one duty, called by the specious name 
of advance in religion,—when men and women put the 
entire direction of their souls out of their own hands into 
the absolute control of others, in spite of the nature which 
God has given them, when those who have control of the 
consciences of others are supplied (and supplied by an 
authority which they hold infallible,) with a system of 
moral principles and rules, in which truth is flagrantly 
violated, good faith sapped, and the obligation of oaths 
reduced to a trick of words, which a hair-splitting sophist 
may play like counters, what can we expect but the very 
phenomenon we find existing? the lock and the key an- 
swer to each other admirably.” 

These observations seem to us shallow, and the result 
of not keeping in sight certain truths, partly belonging to 
morality in general, and partly arising out of the special 
nature of the morality of the Church. First of all, then, 
although it is undeniably true that virtues and vices re-~ 
garded absolutely, are everywhere of the same relative 
importance, yet we do not think it true to say that they 
are of the same relative importance with respect to indivi- 
duals.* Virtues and vices, considered in the abstract, are 
everywhere one and the same, because their object matter, 
human nature, as such, is equally identical and universal ; 
but since that same human nature admits of manifold 








* Conf. Macaulay’s Essay on Macchiavelli. 
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varieties of form, according as it is divided and subdivided 
in time and space by the almost infinite distinctions of 
race and nation, so must. it exhibit at different times and 
places a corresponding diversity of moral phenomena. No- 
where do we find the individual soul equally developed in 
all its parts; everywhere, according to the influence of 
circumstances, some one faculty gains an undue share of 
importance over its fellows. In countries and times 
favourable to the developement of the intellectual element, 
vices which discover ingenuity, subtlety, forethought, and 
refinement, will be much more readily pardoned than those 
which appear wanting in these respects. Whereas, among 
a people of a different temperament, and in a different 
stage of civilization, the characteristic moral qualities 
will be found seated in the desires and affections, and 
moral acts will be appreciated according as they speak 
favourably or not for these latter. Hence arise what are 
called, national virtues and vices, which cannot but give 
rise in their turn to special ethical codes. A man’s 
moral progress is advanced or impeded in exact propor- 
tion to the estimate his conscience sets upon particular 
steps in an onward or backward direction, and the con- 
science’s estimate will be formed according to the standard 
of excellence it has been taught to look to as the end of 
morality. Hence each individual of a nation is led through 
a special association of ideas, to acquire a special moral 
sense which, being more pr actical, i is far more exercised in 
passing judgment upon actions than that faculty for dis- 
cerning right and wrong, possessed by all men in com- 
mon; “indeed, so much so, that the very existence of 
a moral faculty essentially inherent in human nature, 
has been called in question, and all our moral notions 
have been considered the effect of education and cir- 
cumstances. It may be that the best thing for the indi- 
vidual to do is without hesitation to follow the dictates 
of the special sense in his own case, but it is quite 
obvious that such a faculty can be no safe criterion be- 
yond the sphere of its native element. Nevertheless, men 
do use it as freely abroad as they do at home, and when 
we remember that our judgment concerning the acts of 
others, depends on our judgment as to what those acts 
would be in our own case, we need not be surprised 
at finding different nations so ready with mutual recrimi-' 
nation, and so little able to comprehend practices and 
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habits peculiar to each other, or to estimate aright one 
another’s moral words. The society for which St. Alphon- 
sus wrote is Italian; and his theology is consequently to a 
great extent shaped to suit the moral exigencies of that 
people, and presupposes all their customs and convention- 
alities. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine two characters more 
widely different than the Italian and English, nor any two 
less capable of judging one another. Should we not, then, 
naturally expect that the Englishman, whose ideas are 
formed upon so different a structure of society, should find 
in the particular illustrations of St. Alphonsus much that 
is hard to digest, much that is difficult to reconcile with 
his ideas of right and wrong? The Italian may be unable 
to appreciate the merits of a good open lie, while the Eng- 
lishman thinks it far preferable to what he calls a misera- 
ble evasion; he thinks so because he feels that the latter 
would be much more destructive to his moral progress 
than the former; and perhaps in his own case he judges 
rightly, but he has no ground, on that account, to argue 
that it would be so in the case of the Italian. 

“‘ Well but,” our Protestant countryman may say, “ I 
fully concede the truth of the observations you have made 
upon the influence of circumstances in forming the moral 
character of a people. I am willing to grant, also, that the 
Italian may be naturally less truthful than the English- 
man, but how does this fact excuse your Church? You 
have said truly enough that the moral progress of a nation 
is in proportion to the standard of excellence instilled into 
the mind by education ; now, from whence does the Italian 
get ‘his education, except from the Church? Is it not 
then in her power to make truthfulness so much the 
standard of excellence as to counteract the natural ten- 
dencies of the people? Why, then, is so little prominence 
given to this virtue in the works of your theologians ?”’ 
This mode of reply shows an ignorance of the grand fact 
that Catholic morality is supernatural, and not natural, 
and that the teaching of the Church has a distinct end and 
object matter, and consequently is based upon distinct 
principles as compared with the teaching of nature. 
Natural morality, on the one hand, takes human nature 
as it is, and endeavours to ascertain what those principles 
are by which man attains the end of his being, according 
to his original constitution: in proportion, then, as a dis- 
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position is favourable or not thereto it is praised or 
blamed, encouraged, or regarded with indifference. Thus, 
since man is naturally a social animal, whose actions are 
so dependent upon those of other men, that he can scarcely 
fulfil the end of his being, except through the medium of 
mutual understanding, the virtue of Truthfulness, which 
tends to supply this need, will ever occupy one of the 
highest places of natural ethics, whilst its opposite, Lying, 

will be held proportionately ruinous to the character. 

Catholic morality is equally concerned with man’s nature 
and its perfection, but then it is man’s nature elevated by 
grace, and the end of his being in the supernatural, not in 
the natural order. Now the end of man’s nature super- 
naturally constituted, or regenerated, is direct union with 
God, consequently this latter becomes the test whereby 
virtues and vices obtain their relative importance and sig- 
nificance. 

** Thus,’”’ observes Father Newman, ‘‘ the Church aims 
at three special virtues which reconcile and unite the soul 
to its Maker ;—faith, purity, and charity;—for two of which 
the world cares little or nothing. The world, on the other 
hand, puts in the first place in some states of society cer- 
tain heroic qualities; in others, certain virtues of a political 
or mercantile character. In ruder ages it is personal 
courage, strength of purpose, magnanimity ; in more civil- 
ized, honesty, fairness, honour, truth, and benevolence :— 
virtues, all of which, of course, the teaching of the Church 
comprehends, all of which she expects, in their degree, in all 
her consistent children, and all of which she exacts, in their 
fulness, in her saints: but which, after all, beautiful as 
they are, are really the fruit of nature as well as of grace ; 
which do not necessarily imply grace at all: which do not 
reach so far as sanctity, or unite the soul by any super- 
natural process to the source of supernatural perfection, 
and supernatural blessedness.’”’ Hence, we are able to 
understand why, according to Catholic theology, a mere 
falsehood, which does no great harm to any one, is a venial 
sin, because it is not a great offence against charity: for 
an opposite reason the mendacium perniciorum is mortal. 
So, too, Thefts are measured by the amount of injury they 
inflict upon our neighbour ; a fact which the writer in the 
Christian Remembrancer seems utterly unable to compre- 
hend. But to look a little closer at the end and object 
which authors like St. Alphonsus have in view, Moral 
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Theology with them is no mere speculative science, setting 
forth a standard of ideal holiness, or even that which mul- 
titudes of Christians reach; it looks rather to the direction 
of the Confessor, in the administration of the Sacrament 
of Penance, and penance is for sinners, not for saints. 
The question is not, what are the highest principles of 
morality ?—what system looks best, sounds best, and is least 
open to attack?—but how can the principles of morality be 
best applied to save souls?—what is the system which, upon 
the whole, works best, and taking human nature as it is 
into consideration, is found to answer better than any 
other? The ruling maxims are: First precept, and then 
counsel. First save the soul from sin, and then aim at 
perfection. Hence the point for the Catholic theologian 
to decide is between the licitum and illicitum; how far, 
as a matter of fact, do we find our liberty restrained by 
the law of God? what is the least we are required to do? 
where is the exact limit beyond which we cannot advance 
without falling into the abysses of mortal and venial sin? 
“The Church knows well,”’ to quote Father Newman again, 
‘that the vast masses of population, as viewed in the indi- 
vidual units of which they are composed, are in a state of 
continual lapse from the Centre of sanctity and love, ever 
falling under His displeasure, and tending to a state of 
habitual alienation from Him. Her one work towards 
these many millions is, year after year, and day after day, 
to be raising them out of the mire, and when they sink 
again to raise them again, and so to keep them afloat as 
she best may on the surface of that stream which is draw- 
ing them down to eternity. Of course, through God’s 
mercy, there are numbers who are exceptions to this state- 
ment, who are living in obedience and peace, or going on 
to perfection ; but the word of Christ, ‘ Many are called, 
but few are chosen,’ is fulfilled in any extensive field of 
operation which the Church is called upon to superintend. 
Her one object, through her ten thousand organs, by 
Preachers, and by Confessors, by parish Priest, and by 
Religious Community, in Missions, and in Retreats, at 
Christmas, and at Easter, by Fasts, and by Feasts, by 
Devotions, and by Indulgences, is this increased ever 
patient reconciliation of the soul to God, and obliteration 
of sin. Moreover, as sins are of unequal gravity in God’s 
judgment, though all, of whatever kind, are offensive to 

im, and incur their measure of punishment, the Church’s 
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great object is to discriminate between sin and sin, and 
to secure in individuals that renunciation of evil 
which is implied in the idea of substantial and unfeigned 
conversion. She has no warrant, and she has no encou- 
ragement, to enforce upon men in general more than those 
habits of virtue, the absence of which would be tanta- 
mount to their separation from God; and she thinks she 
has done a great deal, and exults in her success, does she 
proceed so far, and she bears, as she may, what remains 
still to be done, in the conviction, that did she attempt 
more, she would lose all. ‘There are sins which are incom- 
patible with Contrition and Absolution under any circum- 
stances; there are others which are disorders and dis- 
figurements of the soul. She exhorts them against the 
second ; she directs her efforts against the first. ‘Those who 
criticize may object to all this, that itis, after all, the taking 
a very low view of morality on the one hand, and of human 
nature on the other—that it has nothing ennobling in it to 
either—that it would be more dignified for the Church to 
be ever enforcing a strict performance of the highest prin- 
ciples of morality, instead of thus pandering to the corrup- 
tions of the flesh, and the seductions of the world. These, 
and many other reflections of a like nature the theoretical 
moralist is quite at liberty to make, only, when he comes 
to judge the Church’s method of dealing with souls, he 
must be careful to remember that her ways are not his 
ways, her aims his aims; if he was sent into the world to 
theorize, she was not; that she has a work to do, namely, 
to seek the lost, which she must fulfil as best she can; and 
perhaps, when he reflects that while his lofty theories are 
but theories, the Church’s knowledge is the result of prac- 
tical experience gained during a contest of 1800 years with 
human nature under every conceivable aspect; he may be 
induced to doubt whether, after all, her way may not be 
better than his own. However this may be, it is palpably 
absurd to look for the Church’s notion of a high standard 
of morality in works which only contemplate a low one. 
It is absolutely essential to a right appreciation of the 
method about to be pursued, in order to meet the position 
of the Christian Remembrancer, that that position be 
clearly understood at starting. It may be stated thus :— 
The theory of truthfulness maintained by theologians of 
the Roman Churches, that is to say, their doctrine upon 
amphilology, upon promises and oaths, is lax even to 
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violation of the plain principles of morality, and makes 
moral goodness, or badness, depend upon the act done, 
and not upon the intention of the agent. We intend to 
give the reader an opportunity of judging of the truth of 
this proposition by laying before him as succinctly as 
possible the teaching of Catholic Divines, on each of the 
above points. 

The word truth is used to imply either a habit or a 
fact ; used in the latter sense, it means the agreement or 
conformity of terms, and, according as this agreement 
is dependent, or not on the human mind, it is called 
subjective or objective, formal or material truth. Thus 
it is either the agreement or conformity, existing between 
the understanding and its object, or between the external 
sign, and that which it is intended to signify ; or between 
the object and its idea, as existing in the Divine Mind. 
Here, then, we have three kinds of truth or agreement. 
1st. Between objects and their ideas reflected in the 
human mind. 2dly. Between ideas and their represen- 
tative signs. 3dly. Between objects and ideas as reflected 
in the Divine Mind. ‘Truth,* as a habit, or as it is more 





* Extra controversiam est veritatem de qué agimus esse virtutem, 
et quidem ad alterum. Nam hee virtus respicit alios quibus nostra 
manifestanda sunt atque ita ad justitiam reducitur. 

“ Veritas—ex D. Thom. doct. 2, 2, q. cix. a. 1, 2, et 3. est pars 
potestativa justitie qué verba nostra vel facta debite ordinantur ad 
aliquid sicut signum ad signatum, ut ei debito quod humana 
societas et conversatio postulat satisfiat....Proprium virtutis 
hujus munus est curare veritatem in signis externis quibus 
aliquid alteri significamus, sive curare conformitatem signorum 
iJorum externorum, et mentis in eo qui talia signa usurpat: ita 
ut saltem secundum conscientiam proponentis et usurpantis signa 
predicta, non sit dissonantia inter signa et objectum per ea signifi- 
catum: etin id homo sollicite incumbit, quia nisi hujusmodi dis- 
sonantia studiosé declinaretur pessum iret civilis societas, actum 
que esset de humana conversatione....Respicit consonantiam signo- 
rum quibus sensa nostra de rebus enuntiamus, et nostri de rebus 
judicii, ita ut quod judicamus, hoc significemus, eamque con- 
sonantiam vult et curat hee virtus, que idcirco circa signa illa 
externa tanquam circa materiale objectum occupatur....Formale 
autem sive motivum quod est fons honestatis materiali objecto effuse 
non aliud hoc loco est quam illud debitum quod protuli in societati 
ejusque exigentia fundatum, ac proinde non est legale sed morale 
duntaxat.”—Theophilus Ray. De Aiqui. et Ment. Rest. t. xiv. Op. 
ed. Lug. 1665, c. L. 1. 2.-4, 
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usually termed truthfulness, in its generic character, may 
have truth for its object-matter in any of the above forms, 
but the virtue we are concerned with is that special one, 
the distinct province of which is to see that thoughts and 
words harmonize. But, if we look to the formal object 
from which it derives its character asa virtue, we shall 
find it to be none other than a certain debt due to human 
society, and founded upon the natural exigencies of the 
same, which requires that men if they make use of lan- 
guage at all should do so in such a way that the end for 
which it was instituted be not perverted. From this 
double nature of its object-matter, viz., that it is concerned 
with the fulfilment of a duty to society, and that it looks 
to equalization, truthfulness has been reckoned by St. 
Thomas as a species of universal justice; it differs, how- 
ever, from justice proper, inasmuch as the debt it has to 
supply does not depend upon a legal, but upon a moral 
obligation. 

Since * that from which all moral actions derive their 





* “ Neque refert, etsi id re ips verum sit ; quia in mortalibus 
sive voluntariis actionibus que speciem suam accipiunt ab objecto 
non prout est a parte rei, sed prout est apprehensum, et voluntati ab 
intellectu propositum.”—Laymann, Theolog. Mor. lib. iv. tract. iii. 
ce. xiii. 2. 

*Rejiciendus est Gilbertus ubi contra expressam D. Augustini 
sententiam affirmat eum qui enunciat aliquid sicut se habet a parte 
rei, non mentiri, etiam si contra conscieutiam loquatur, existimans 
rem aliter se habere quam ipse enunciet. Hoc inquam rejiciendum 
est, guia mendacium opponitur contrarie veritati morali: hac autem non 
spectat nudam consonantiam propositionis vocalis cum objecto prout 
a parte rei se habente, sed precipué attendit consonantiam objecti et 
locutionis, prout indict per voluntatem.  Itaque recte statuebat 
D. Augustinus posse mentientem, dicere verum reipsa; et nihilo- 
minus labefactare veritatem moralem, que pensatur ex effectu 
loquentis, ejusque conscientia.” Theoph. Ray. De Aquiv. tom. xiv. 
Op. i. ¢. 5. 

“ Mendacium aliud non est quam dictum contra mentem : si nimi- 
rum aliquid affirmes quod existimas non esse; vel negas quod 
existimas esse, idque fallendi gratia.—Laymann, lib. iv. tr. 3. c, xiii. 1. 
Secuti S. Aug. c. 22, Enchir. relatus causi, Quest. 22. Definit. 
2. ‘Is mentitur qui contra id quod animo sentit loquitur volun- 
tate fallendi.’ ” 

Conf. also Scavini, whose moral theology is professedly only a 
digest of St. Alphonso’s—Veracitas est virtus que id sibi proposi- 
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essential character is the object-matter, not as it is in 
reality, but as it is proposed by the intelligence to the 
will, theologians are most careful in guarding us against 
a confusion between moral and material truth, or from 
supposing that the latter can in any way compensate for 
the former. They say that the material truth of a state- 
ment can never affect its moral character, which must 
depend upon the knowledge and intention of the speaker, 
and continually quote, by way of authority, the well-known 
passages of St. Austin, to the effect that a manis not 
guilty of a lie because he says that which is false if he 
think it true; but he is a liar, who, retaining one thing m 
his mind, gives expression to another by words or other 
external signs: such being the nature of moral truth, it is 
apparent in what its opposite falsehood consists. Since 
truth has been found to be a habit, having for its object- 
matter the agreement of thoughts and words, falsehood 
will look to a disagreoment between the same, and to lie 
will be to exhibit externally some sign which does not 
correspond with the object as understood by the speaker ; 
and the doing so intentionally will be formal lying. Hence 
its common “definition—Locutio seu significatio contra 
mentem. 

Thus far all theologians agree, but here there arises a 
doubt and difference of opinion as to whether, over and 
above the intention of enunciating falsehood, the inten- 
tion to deceive is not required as an essential part of the 
definition. The addition is recognized by St. Augustin in 
his book contra mendacium, and not a few theologians i insist 





tum habet, ut in significandis nostris cogitationibus res enuntie- 
mus cujusmodi sunt, vel cujusmodi esse putamus, Ex quo patet 
discrimen veracitatem inter et veritatem : nam veritas tota sumi- 
tur ex conformitate judicii cum ipsa re judicata: veracitas autem 
spectat potissimum conformitatem locutionis cum mente ipsiusmet 
hominis loquentis : prima tota est subjectiva, altera objectiva, Verax 
idcirco esse potest etiam qui falsum dicit, si nempe pudet se verum 
enuntiare ; sicut et mendax esset si verum pronuntiaret, putans se 
dicere falsum (vol. ii. Tract. vii. Ap. c. 1. art. 11.) or Gury— 
**Mendacium est locutio contra mentem cum voluntate fallendi.— 
Resolves:—Non mentiuutur qui asserunt falsum quod credunt 
verum, sed errant tantum. Contra :—mentiuntur qui verum dicunt 
= oy reputant, quia contra mentem loquantur.” De Pracep. 
ec. 45 
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upon its insertion, among whom are Laymann and Henno. 
For, it is urged, no one would call a mere joke a lie, sup- 
posing all intention to deceive were absent, and, in like 
manner, no one can tell a lie to himself, and why not, ex- 
cept that no one can deceive himself? The latter argu- 
ment seems weak. For no one questions that truthfulness 
is a relative virtue, and, therefore, that its moral violation 
must have some object injurious to our neighbour. But 
the question is, whether this injury can be considered as 
inflicted so as morally to affect the agent, in that that 
which produces the injury is intended. Henno remarks, 
with Theophilus Raynaudus, that the formal intention of 
deceiving is not required, but that it is sufficient to consti- 
tute a lie if the words are (per se) calculated to deceive 
in the particular circumstances. St. Thomas, and those 
theologians who follow him, maintain that the intention 
to establish a false opinion in the mind of another does 
not belong to the essence, but to the completeness of a lie. 
He says, if three things concur, viz., 1, that falsehood is ex- 
pressed ; 2, that the intention of doing so is present; 3, that 
there is an intention to deceive, then we have a lie in all 
respects complete. It is materially false in the statement, 
formally in the intention to make such statement, and 
effectually by virtue of the intention to deceive: but the 
formal malice of a lie, so far as it is distinguished from 
other vices, must be derived from that part of it whereby 
it is opposed to its contradictory virtue, in other words, 
from the intention to enunciate falsehood. 

Isa lieever allowable? The answer to this question will 
depend upon what we make its intrinsic malice to consist in. 
The reader, of course, knows the difference between natural 
and positive law, i.e., the obligation binding by virtue of 
our natural constitution, and, consequently, for the most 
part recognisable by the light of unaided reason, and the 
obligation entrenching upon our liberty by a subsequent 
act of the Legislator. ‘The first never ceases to bind, be- 
cause, while our nature continues as it is, the end for 
which the law was instituted remains ; but it is otherwise 
with the second, which not being co-extensive with our na- 
ture, but dependent upon circumstances, and added condi- 
t onally, and is liable, more or less to be annulled. Matter 
f.lling under the one, is said to be forbidden because it is 
wrong ; while that which falls under the other, is said to 
be wrong because it is forbidden. Now, theologians 
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universally say, that a lie is something forbidden because 
it is wrong ; hence it comes under the natural law, and 
can never in any case be lawful. Thus, St. Thomas says, 
a lie is generically bad,* becanse it is an abuse of language, 
which has been constituted by nature as the medium of 
signifying our thoughts to one another. ‘“‘It is a thing,” 
he says, “‘ contrary to natural duty, so to make use of 
words as to signify that which we have not in our 
minds.” ‘A lie,’’ says Theophilus Raynaudus,t “ is 
bad in its very nature, and not merely because it is for- 
bidden by the positive law, but rather it is forbidden be- 
cause of its badness: so that no dispensation can ever make it 
otherwise, nor any necessity justify its use[—nay, further, 
so foully venomous is a lie, that even though honour, life, 
or the salvation of the world were at stake, and could be 





* «Mendacium est malum ex genere.......Cum enim voces siut 
naturaliter signa intellectuum, inuaturale est et indebitum quod 
aliquis voce significet id quod non habet in mente.”—S, Thomas, 
2, 2. q. cx. a 111. 

“ Reprobatur mendacium quia mentiens pervertet usum ad 
quem data sit loquela, efficiturque audienti causa erroris quantum 
in ipso est.” 


t ‘*Mendacium est suapte natura malum, nec malum quia lege 
positiva prohibitum, sed potius prohibitum quia malum; ita ut 
nulla dispensatione honestari queat, ut per simplicitatem censuit 
quidem Monachus.—Apud Cant. 1. 2. c. 26. Nec possit a Deo 
precipi, quod absurde concessit Gulielmus de Rubione,—nec ulla& 
plané ex causd aut necessitate licere queat.” 

“ Hac est jampridem indubitata ac certa Catholicorum omnium 
sententia, que ut pretermittam antiquiores in III. Sent. D. xxxviii., 
tanquam extra controversiam ponitur a recentioribus omnibus 
Catholicis.........Nemo Catholicus Theologus hodie agnoscit ullum 
prorsus mendacium licitum esse, quocumque tandem fine dicatur, cum 
sit intrinsece ac per se malum.’’—Theophilus Raynaud: De Aiquiv. 
et Ment. Rest. c. 11. No. 23. Oper. t. xiv. 


t Quinimo addendum est eum D. Aug.: locis allegatis tam 
tetrum esse mendacii virus, quando quidem ex se et preciso quovis 
adjuncto malum est ; ut nulla cujuscunque finis honesti appositione 
abstergi valeat ; sed tametsi pudicitia, vita corporis, aut etiam orbis 
universi ceterna salus periclitaretur, possetq. ; levi mendacio ac nullo 
damnoso, in tuto poni; necessarium tamen esset cavere mendacio- 
lum illud, et orbis potius excidium permittere non enim sunt facienda 
mala ut eveniant bona juxta apost. edictum. 
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saved by ever so slight a lie which would bring injury to 
none, yet ought that little lie to be rejected and the 
world’s destruction rather permitted.” “ A lie,’ says St. 
Alphonsus,* “is always a sin, even though it be told inajoke 
or to benefit our neighbour, even though by a lie a man 
could save his life it would not be lawful to tell it.’’ Theo- 
philus Raynaudus thus analyses and determines with 
accuracy in what the intrinsic malice of a lie consists.{ It 
appears, according to this theologian, that we have par- 
ticular duties and obligations in connection with language, 
dependent upon no arbitrary compact, but springing out 
of the very constitution and appointment of nature; and 
these obligations are, first, that no one may arbitrarily use 
a word from its own proper notion; secondly, that no one 
may make use of a word in communication with others 
which does not truly express his thoughts; thirdly, no one 
may make use of a word which, per se, suggests a false 
notion to the mind of another. 

But not only because it is a violation of a natural and 
Divine appointment, do theologians so strongly reprobate 
a lie, but also because of its effects. For if the union of 
society be of the first importance in the natural order, 
which union can alone be promoted and maintained by 
interchange of thought, what shall be said of that vice 
which tampers with and destroys the instrument of such 





* “ Mendacium semper est peccatum ; quamvis joco dicatur aut 
ob alicujus utilitatem, quamvis aliquis mortem propter illud men- 
dacium vitare possit, nonlicet.” St. Alph. Instr. Cat., pars. I. ¢. viii. 


+ Ex quo sequitur verbum nostrum externum ad tres diversos 
terminos, hoc est rem verbis significatam ad ipsum proferentem, 
et ad audientem dicere habitudinem, et certam cum iis commensu- 
rationem servare debere, que si tollatur, triplex insegnis perversio 
contigat, Nam ad rem significatam ita comparatur locutio ut ejus 
sicut vere est expressio esse debeat; ad proferentem vero compara- 
tur tanquam internuncius earum que in ejus animo sunt passionum ; 
denique audientem respicit locutio ut signum excitativum ejus ad 
veri perceptionem. Qua omnia cum locutioni competunt ingens 
omnino efflorescit concinnitas. Eam vero exterminat quisquis men- 
dacium abstetricante lingua parit. Nam et aliter rem externam 
enuntiat quam ipsa revera se habeat; et falsum internuncium 
assumit et falsitatis in alieno intellectu sementem facit qua qui 
non videt magnam plané perversionem continere ophthalmiam vel 
etiam exoculationem suam male agnoscit. 
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interchange ; a vice which becomes more and more detes- 
table in proportion as each one is more closely bound to 
his neighbour by the laws of relationship and charity ? 
Some Protestant theologians, such as Grotius and Puffen- 
dorf, say that the malice of a lie consists in this, that it 
is a violation of an implied contract amongst mankind, 
who are considered as pledged to use like signs and words 
in their mutual intercourse. Others, with La Placete, 
suppose a more restricted contract, existing only between 
those who converse together, and implied by the fact of 
their entering into conversation.* A third opinion makes 
the evil of lying consist in its being the necessary cause of 
error toanother. ‘ Alia,’’ says Raynaudus, “ad hanc ipsam 
mendacii turpitudinem evincendam congerit Vivaldus, con- 
cludens cum Robarto Olkot. Lect. 11. in Lib. Sap. 
** Mendacium esse idioma quo utuntur gui sunt de regno 
diaboli.”’ 

It appears, then, that a lie is such an abuse of language, 
(or other representative signs for the time being; supplying 
the place of language,) as in itself to violate mutual under- 
standing between man and man. It seems also that such 
a violation of language would involve consequences so 
destructive to the attainment of that which is the end of 
man’s nature asa social animal, that it may be justly said 
to contradict the laws or condition of his being; and as 
such, upon no possible emergency, not even to avoid death 
or sin, to be held permissible. 

Having thus considered the distinctive principles of 
truth and falsehood sufficiently well to apprehend the true 
nature of a lie, we are, it is hoped, in a position more 
favourable for appreciating the peculiarities of equivocation 
and mental restriction, we will proceed then to consider 
how far our definition of a lie includes them, and whether 
they lie open to the same objections as moral falsehood. 

It is to be observed, that in order to constitute 
moral truth a virtue, three conditions are necessary, 
proper time, proper place, and proper manner, It fol- 





* « Sicut veritas est perfectio maxime propria mentis humane, ita 
omnis error seu falsitas est ejus dehonestatio et dedecus: ergo id in 
altero efficere per mendacium et ejus mentem in similitudinem 
Dei conditam sic dehonestare, est per se et intrinsece malum,.”— 
Billuart, Dis. ix. art. i. vol, vii. s. 31. 
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lows, then, that there may be occasions when not only 
are we not bound to speak the truth, but when to do so 
would be positive sin, as for example, would be the case 
were a priest to betray knowledge gained in the confes- 
sional, or were any one to reveal a secret told in confi- 
dence, or publish the faults of his neighbour. Hence it is 
plain that a person may be placed in circumstances of very 
great difficulty, where, on the one hand he is bound not to 
tell a lie, and on the other to prevent the discovery of 
his secret. In such cases as these Catholic theologians 
allow the use of equivocation and non-pure mental restric- 
tion, in order that is to satisfy the demands of justice, good 
faith, and charity. Another reason (less forcible perhaps, 
but yet not to be despised) is, that without some such doc- 
trine, it is impossible to explain certain facts and sayings 
to be found in Holy Scripture, instances of which will 
be given hereafter. [But for these two reasons, says P. 
Daniel, in his reply to Pascal, it is very probable that 
the question of amphibology would never have been 
raised. 

_ To givea brief history of the controversy upon this sub- 
ject: 

In the year 1625, an English Benedictine named Barnes, 
brought out a work entitled, ‘‘ Dissertatio contra Equivo- 
cationes,’’ in which he inveighs against Lessius for having 
in his work, ‘‘ De Justitia et Jure,’’ taught as a proba- 
ble opinion the lawfulness, on certain occasions, of mental 
restriction. He was answered by Theophilus Raynaudus, 
in his *‘ Dis. Theolog. de Equivocat. et Ment. Restrict.’’ a 
work to which the reader has already been referred. 

Pascal in his celebrated satire on the Jesuit Morality, 
as might have been expected, turns the whole subject into 
ridicule. Arnauld, ‘Moral. Prat.’ and the author of a work 
called “Extrait des Assertions,’’ are equally condemnatory. 
These attacks are replied to by P. Daniel, and the authors 
of the work inscribed, ‘‘ Response aux Ex. des Assertions.”’ 

It appears that the ground of controversy may be resolved 
into the following questions: 

;, 1. Whether equivocations and mental restrictions are 
ies ? 

2. Whether they are generally blameworthy in any other 
respect ? 

3. Whether their use can be rendered justifiable by 
particular emergencies and under particular restrictions? 
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Before however proceeding further, it is necessary to 
explain what is meant by the terms equivocation and men- 
tal restriction. By equivocation, then, is meant a word or 
proposition representing more than one meaning, and is of - 
two kinds, discoverable and indiscoverable. Discoverable 
equivocation is where the meaning intended by the speaker 
is capable of being discovered either from the common use 
of the word in its various significations, or from circum- 
stances which serve to indicate in what sense it is used; 
indiscoverable equivocation is where the words are so 
fixed by usage or circumstance to one meaning, as to ren-= 
der any other inappreciable, but which yields a true sense 
when taken in connection with something else. Mental 
restriction* is a sentence, the wording of which, regarded in 
itself, represents a false meaning: it is of two kinds, pure 
mental, and non-pure mental; pure mental restriction is 
where the reservation cannot, from the circumstances, or 
other external indications, be discovered ; non-pure mental, 
is where the reservation is discoverable under the circum- 
stances: equivocation and mental reservation differ in this, 
that in ge the words sua natura have a double 
meaning ; in mental reservation the secondary meaning is 
supplied. But, inasmuch as the division of mental restric- 
tion into pure ‘and non- -pure, has been represented as a 
distinction without a difference, a triumph of casuistical 
ingenuity consequent upon the condemnation of certain 
propositions by Pope Innocent XI., it may perhaps be 
well to give a moment’s examination to the question. 

The propositions specified upon the present subject were 
taken as they stand, says Billuart, from Sanchez, who main- 
tained the lawfulness of purely mental restriction in the 
following words :—“ Possunt quoque absque mendacio ea 
verba usurpari etiamsi ex sua significatione non sint am- 
bigua, nec eum sensum verum admittunt ex se, nec ex 
circumstantiis occurrentibus sed tantum verum sensum 





* The word “ restriction” is sometimes used for the mental act 
whereby the speaker limits his words to a particular meaning. 
Thus, Billuart says “‘ Nota lo. Restrictionem mentalem esse actum 
mentis quo, dum loquimur, verba restringimus seu detorquemus 
ad aliud quam ad id quod significant.” 

Conf. Carriére, De Just. et Jure, pars ii. de Jur. Viol. sect. ii. 
cap. 11. De Aiquivocat. et Rest. Ment. Billuart, Theol. Mor, t. vii. 
Dissert. ix. Art. ii. 
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reddant ex aliquo addito, menti proferentis retento quod- 
cumque illud sit,” then followed the propositions con- 
demned.* ‘‘ If any one, either alone or in the presence of 
others, either asked, or of his own free will, either for 
amusement or for any other reason, swears that he has not 
done something which he really has done, meaning in his 
own mind something else which he did not do, or another 
way from that in which it was done, or any other added 
circumstance which is true, he in fact tells no lie, and is 
not perjured.”” There is good reason for a man’s using 
these amphilologies as often as it is necessary or useful to 
protect himself, or his honour, or his property, or in order 
to perform any kind of virtuous act, so that the conceal- 
ment of the truth is then counted expedient and desirable.”’ 

It is clear that the error condemned here is the supposi- 
tion that the signification of words may be made to depend 
upon the intention of the speaker; if this were allowable 
language could never be trusted, and its abuse would 
become impossible. The principle, however, of non-pure 
mental reservation is something different, namely, that 
words may acquire a restricted meaning, i. e. one they do 
not naturally bear, from the circumstances under which 
they are used. So that to the questiont—Is it lawful 
to make use of mental restriction? the answer should be 
in the negative, if the restriction depends wholly on the 
intention of the speaker; “ Verborum significatio non 
pendet ex intentione proferentis.’’ If, however, the re- 
striction be indicated by the circumstances in which it is 
used, ‘‘ yes,’ for circumstances confessedly do very much 
determine the meaning of words. No great casuistical 
subtlety is required to discern between this latter priaciple 
and the one condemned by Pope Innocent XI. 

Three opinions may be entertained on the subject of 
equivocations and mental reservations. 





* These same were pronounced by the Gallican clergy to be 
rash, scandalous, pernicious, delusive, erroneous, opening the way to 
lying, fraud, and perjury, and opposed to the sacred Scriptures. 


+ Querenti an liceat uti equivocatione vel restrictione mentali 
dici debet id non licere, ut constat ex propositione damnata. Non 
solum quia equivocatio et restrictio simpliciter dict intelliguntur 
ordinarie de wxquivocatione indeterminabili exterius, et de restric- 
tione mere mentali, sed quia interrogatio est indefinita ideoque 
universalis. P. Antoine. Th. Mor. vol. ii. Tract. de Virt. 
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1. That all Equivocations and Mental Restrictions of 
every sort are to be rejected as unlawful, and incapable of 
justification, upon any occasion. 

2. That all Kquivocations and Mental Restrictions are 
lawful in themselves, and allowable on all, or almost 
all occasions. 

3. That certain kinds of Kquivocation and Mental 
Reservation are allowable under particular circumstances, 
and with particular restrictions, while others are absolutely 
to be rejected. 

The first opinion is that maintained by the writer in the 
Christian Remembrancer, and has some few supporters 
among Catholic theologians of the very strict school, as 
Barnes, Sainte Beuve, t. ii. cas. ccxi. ; Natalis Alexander 
Theol. 1. iv. de 8. preec. reg. xi.; and, according to 
Mayol, Sinnichius, Contensonius, and a few others, . The 
reasons urged on the side of this opinion will be entered 
into presently. 

The second opinion was formerly maintained by Sanchez, 
and some other theologians, but has been abandoned since 
the days of Pope Innocent XI, The last opinion is the 
common one among theologians of the present day, and is 
that which it is our object to defend. 

This opinion being, that certain kinds of amphibology 
are unlawful, whilst other kinds are lawful, but only under 
restriction ; the first step in the consideration of this ques- 
tion will be to separate those which are absolutely unlaw- 
ful from those which are only so accidentally. 

1. All indeterminable equivocations and pure mental 
reservations are absolutely forbidden, because they are 
mere lies. A lie has been defined to be such an abuse of 
language as, per se, to violate mutual understanding. 
Now, granting that an indeterminable equivocation has a 
true meaning, yet if that meaning cannot be discovered 
by the hearer, so far as he is concerned, it might as well 
not exist. The hearer, then, might justly complain that 
the words used were the necessary cause of his deception, 
and so that he had been told a lie. In other words, unde- 
terminable equivocations are really such abuses of lan- 
guage as, per se, to violate mutual understanding. That 
these are unlawful, says Carriére, is the universal opinion 
of theologians, especially since the days of Pope Innocent 
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XI.* Thus we may not, according to Laymann, use the 
word est in the sense of eating as well as being, in circum- 
stances where it is so determined to the latter signification, 
that the former is indiscoverable. ‘‘ Supra monui (he says) 
tamesti oratio secundum se absolute duos sensus habere 
possit, tamen ex modo interrogantis, respondentis ; aliisque 
circumstantiis interdum ad unum sensum certum deter- 
minari, videlicet verbum est ad significandam existentiam : 
tunc autem mendacium est dicere, T%tius non est dome 
mec, si ibi sit, liceat non comedat. Tametsi enim verbum 
est, absolute, ac quasi materialiter spectatum, comestion- 
em significet ; tamen per antecedentem interrogationem, 
ac respondendi modum, &c., determinatur, ut in tali 
enuntiatione tam secundum vulgarem loquendi modum. 
quam secundum sapientes, existentiam significat.’’—Lay- 
mann, Theolog. lib. iv. tr. 111. c. xiii. 2. The arguments 
used against indiscoverable equivocations on the ground 
of their being lies, will, of course, be even more telling 
against pure mental restrictions. 

Haying thus disposed of indiscoverable equivocations 
and pure mental reservations, we come to that class about 
which alone there can be any difference of opinion: equivo- 
cations and mental reservations, discoverable under the 
circumstances in which they are used. With respect to 
these, two questions immediately suggest themselves. 1. 
Are they always allowable? 2. Are they ever? If they 
are never allowable, it will be becuuse they are forbidden 
by some precept of universal obligation. If always, 
because they are forbidden by none. We have, then, to 





* Verum jampridem, presertim post decretum Innocentii XI, 
omnes agnoscunt illicitas esse omnino hujusmodi equivocationes et 
restrictiones, Ita multi quos citant et sequuntur Salmanticenses, 
No. 121. et seq.—Henno, loc. cit. § 1. p. 147. asserens esse jam 
communem, nec licere de ea amplius dubitare post condemna- 
tionem propositionis ab Inn. XI. Antoine cit. loc. p. 184. Billu- 
art, p. 461.; St. Liguori, n° 162. et alii quas adducere supervaca- 
neum foret.—Carriére De Just. et Jure, pars. ii. sec. 2. c. 11. De 
Aiquiv., &c. 

Nunquam licet uti restrictione pure seu proprie mentali, nec 
amphibologia humano modo non perceptibili; nec a fortiori licet cum 
jisdem jurare, quia est simpliciter mendacium. Gury. Theol. 
Moralis: De Pracep. Dec. p. 200. It may be as well to say that 
this author’s morality is based upon that of St. Alphonsus. 
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determine, first, whether there exists any precept of uni- 
versal obligation which may be conceived as forbidding 
them; secondly, whether there is any of partial extent. 
Now, the only class of precepts which, from their nature, 
we can conceive as applicable to equivocations and mental 
restrictions, are those which regard the interests of mutual 
understanding between man and man; which latter are 
further resolvable into the interests of justice. We have, 
then, to consider what rights are possessed by man in con- 
sequence of the need of mutual understanding. We have 
already seen that the object of moral truthfulness is a 
certain debt due to society arising out of the natural exi- 
gencies of the same; we have seen that its reason is 
inherent in the very constitution of man’s nature as a 
social animal, that mau is so dependent upon his neigh- 
bour, that were mutual understanding deprived of an effi- 
cient medium, he could not fulfil the end of his being ; 
and that hence arises a universally binding precept for the 
protection of language, which forbids us so to distort words 
as to render them unintelligible. Man’s first right, then, 
with reference to moral truth, may be stated as, The right 
to true language.* But further, this need of mutual 
understanding, although extensive in its claims, is not 
called forth upon all times and occasions, for it may be 
prevented by other needs, Nor, again, do its demands, 
even when just, require an equal satisfaction upon all occa- 
sions. There are times when we are bound to open our 
hearts to our neighbour; at other times the obligation is 
not so urgent; and lastly, there may be occasions when 
we are forbidden so to do. Man, then, besides his uni- 
versal right to true language, has a particular one, which 
we will call, The right to knowledge. This last is pro- 
tected by the affirmative precept relating to truth, which 
bids us ‘‘ speak out the honest convictions of the heart,”’ 
and includes in its sphere all the interests of Christian 
simplicity. Now we concede to the full that even Discover- 
able equivocations and non-pure mental restrictions are 
opposed to the dictates of this last precept; but then we 
deny the latter’s claim to be universal. naen it can 
be said to bind, whether directly, or indirectly, there we 





_, “ Conf. Whewell’s Elements of Morality. Preface xiii, and Book 
ii. ch. iy. 162, 
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grant all amphibology is unlawful; and as we would be 
foremost in maintaining that the claims of Christian sim- 
plicity ought to pervade the whole atmosphere of social 
life, so we should consider a general habit of equivocating 
more detestable than we can express. 

Before all things. we must consider it as an established 
point, says Theophilus Raynaudus, that no one may use 


either equivocation or ambiguity of speech,* especially 





* “Ante omnia ponendum est,” says Raynaudus, “ nemini fas esse, 
si causa legitima et suficiens desit, sive squivocatione et enuntia- 
tionis ambiguitate, presertim minus recepta et infrequenti, sive 
mentali restrictione uti inter loguendum. Hac in parte omnes, quos 
mox referam sententiis variasse unanimes sunt: et ratio manifesta 
suffragatur. Nam aliter se gerere esset pervertere usum in quem 
instituta sunt verba, et ad quem loquendi munus divinitus accepi- 
mus. Omnis colloquiorum et sermonum certitudo......atque adeo 
fructus humane societatis tolleretur, dum nemo alteri fidere 
posset : sed semper merito suspicaretur subesse dolum, et eum qui 
secum agit ludere sermonis ambiguitate, vel subdole, non afferre 
nisi dimidiam sententiam. ‘Que ratio bene librata persuadebit...... 
si hujusmodi locutionem usus potest ex causd aliqua honestari, 
necesse esse causam arbitrio prudentis esse idoneam, et talem pre 
qua illud humane conversationis incommodum prudenter negligi 
queat ; alioguin usus ille non vacabit culpd, Esto vero non esset in 
ea non necessaria ambiguorum verborum aut restrictionis mentalis 
usurpatione violatio precepti negativi mendacio interdicentis :...est 
tamen saliem violatio precepti afirmativi ad veracitatem, ejusque 
germanam simplicitatem pertjnentis, quo quisque nisi causa pro 
portionata et justa illud concedat, jubetur loqui prout humanus 
convictus et civilis conversatio postulat,” 

“Just as nothing,” says the Jesuit Laymann, “is more befitting 
the nature and interests of the human race than that charity, good 
faith, and social intercourse, should harmonize ; so that vice, which 
cuts asunder the bond whereby these virtues unite among mankind, 
should seem proportionately injurious and detestable. But it is 
the double heart which effects all this, and characterizes no 
good or prudent man, but the crafty and wicked; who, seeking 
only their own advantage, and not the things which are of God, or 
for the welfare of the State, are frequently promoters of hatred, dis- 
sension, disturbance, and grave evils in the community, insomuch 
that such men ought deservedly to be shunned by all.”—Laymann, 
Theol. Mor. Lib. iv. Tract. iii. Caput. xiii. 2. 

‘« It is certain,” says P. Antoine, “ that it is not lawful to use even 
determinable equivocation, or non-pure mental restriction, when 
there is no grave or just cause for concealing the truth, because 
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that kind which is less commonly understood and 
employed, unless he have lawful and sufficient cause for 
so doing; and on this side, all theologians, varying, as 
we shall see they do in the opinions they severally main- 





both the good and tle law of human society, require us to reply 
openly, and according to the intention of the interrogator.” 

“We must proceed cautiously in this matter,” says Scavini, 
‘and not use mental restrictions rashly, so as to violate the inter- 
ests and customs of human society, introduce confusion and dero- 
gate from Christian simplicity ; but only so far as is consistent 
with our speech being Yea, yea, and nay, nay.”—Scavini, Theol. 
Mor. Vol. ii. Tract. v. Disp. ii, Cap. ii. Art. 3. 

Perhaps it may be well to mention some special cases where the 
affirmative precept is to be rigorously obeyed. 

1. In a matter of Faith or Religion. It is unlawful, then, to 
make use of the least equivocation or mental restriction, especially 
if, besides the obligation we are under of openly professing the 
faith, we have the additional one of avoiding scandal, and making 
reparation to the offended dignity of God. For if,” says Carriére, 
‘at such a time, it were a betrayal of the truth even to be silent, 
how much more must it be so to cloke it by even the appearance of 
error?” Th. Raynaudus. De Lugo, de Fide D. xiv. n. 36. 

2. In a court of Justice. When the prisoner is legitimately 
questioned, i. e. under the conditions prescribed by law, he is bound 
by justice, and the duty of obedience to a superior, to reply openly 
and without reservation of any kind. Raynaudus says “‘ we are 
under the same obligation whenever the legality of the question is 
doubtful,” to which Carriére assents, on the ground that the pre- 
sumption is in favour of the judge, and, moreover, in doubtful cases 
we should follow the directions of a superior: Addit Raynaudus : 
Idem dicendum cum dubium foret an judex quem constat esse 
legitimum debite interroget: et merito, ut videtur, quia preesump- 
tio est in illius gratiam, et in dubio parendum est superiori, ut alibi 
explicatur.” 

3. Wherever injury would result to another from its use we are 
bound to abstain from every kind of amphibology: Quotiescunque 
damnum alteri injuste inferetur ex usu vocum ambiguarum aut 
restrictarum facile intelligitur illicitum esse talem usum. Accord- 
ing to this rule no one can be held excusable who deceives another 
by false promises, though he conceal his perfidy beneath a covering 
of words, nor he who by like means eludes the fulfilment of any 
obligation. 

4. In all public treaties and contracts we are likewise absolutely 
forbidden to use anytiing like evasion, either in their formation or 
in adhering to them when made. “ Illa ipsa virtus que adstringit 
prospiciendum paci publice, et avertenda infinita mala que ex 
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tain, have unanimously ranged themselves. The reason 
whereof cannot but be perceived, for the pursuit of a dif- 
ferent course would pervert words from the end for which 
they were instituted, and on account of which the heaven- 
sent gift of language was bestowed upon mankind; in con- 
versation no dependance could be placed on words, and no 
benefit could be reaped from social intercourse. Man 
could never trust his neighbour, but would be ever sus- 
pecting in conversation (and that, too, not without reason) 
some crafty subterfuge, that his friend was merely playing 
with the ambiguities of language, or for some secret design, 
enunciating only half sentences. .This consideration, if 
duly weighed, cannot but lead us to the conviction that if 
such modes of speech be ever allowable, it can only be 
upon such an occasion as might be judged fitting by some 
prudent person, and of an importance sufficient to justify 
our overlooking the hindrance to conversation just referred 
to. Unless this condition be attended to, the use of 
amphibology cannot but be blameworthy. For though it 
be granted that ambiguous expressions, and mental restric- 





fooderum dolosa pactione et infractione sequerentur, adstringit 
etiam ad simpliciter et candide sine ullis ambagibus et subintellectioni- 
bus tacitis vel cquivocationibus, paciscendum: multo que magis 
ad pactum, semel rite initum, cujus observatio peccato vacet, con- 
stanter ac firmiter observandum; juxta iilud absolute et vere a 
S. Aug. prolatum, Epist. 205. ‘‘ Fides, quando promittitur, etiam 
hosti servanda est, contra quem bellum gevitur.”—Th. Ray. c. iv, 
n* 13, 14. 

Talia sunt exempla, (says Carritre, after quoting the above from 
Th. Raynaudus,) que adducit auctor citatus, ad explicandum quo- 
modo per accidens ut prohibitus habendus sit usus zquivocationum 
et restrictionum mentalium Observat autem illud non esse ita in- 
telligendum ut in tis casibus non urgeant veritas et simplicitas; sed 
contrahi duplicis malitize labem, nempe et ob violationem virtutis 
per accidens urgentis, et ob impetitionem directam simplicitatis, quee 
item est indirecta veracitatis violatio: obligat enim veritas et sim- 
plicitas ad candide loquendum, quoties idonea aliter faciendi causa 
deest, prout modo dicemus: sicut revera deest in propositis even- 
tibus. Idcirio tamen fere habetur duntaxat ratio virtutis illius ex- 
trinsece, quia, nisi ejus interdictum interveniret, suppeteret causa 
idonea usurpandi locutionem ambiguam vel restrictam, ob incom- 
modumquod supponitur imminere ex locutione evoluta et aperta. 
Que intelligenda sunt, posito quod ex gravi causa liceat uti equivo- 
catione vel restrictione. 
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tions, even when used without necessity, do not come 
under the negative precept, which forbids lying; yet, at 
the very least, they offend against the affirmative precept, 
which protects truthfulness in all its genuine simplicity, 
whereby each one is bound, (unless some just and ade- 
quate emergency should grant exception to the rule,) in 
all public and private dealings with his neighbour, to use 
words according to their plain and conventional meaning. 

These quotations will, we trust, suffice to show the 
reader that Catholic theologians, if they contend on the 
one hand, that the maintenanee of social intercourse <loes 
not require that each one should at all times open his 
heart to his neighbour, and explain in what sense he uses 
his words, nay, that such conduct would be very often 
most opposed to the dictates of morality and religion, they 
on the other hand are not forgetful of the existence of the 
affirmative precept relating to moral truth, nor blind to 
the beauties of open dealing and singleness of heart. The 
only question then which remains for us to consider is, 
whether equivocation and mental restriction come under 
the class of those things forbidden by the negative pre- 
cept; if we find that they do, then we shall be obliged to 
confess that they are never allowable, because, as we have 
already said, the negative precept binds universally ; but 
if, after examination, we find that they are not to be so 
included, we can come to no other conclusion than that 
there are occasions when they may be permissible, foras- 
much as they stand forbidden by no precept of universal 
obligation. 

Now, discoverable equivocations, and non-pure mental 
reservations, cannot be said to be the material objects for- 
bidden by the precept against lying, for the material objects 
which this precept forbids have already been shown to be 
words or representative signs, determined either in them- 
selves or by circumstances to a false meaning; such, by 
the force of the terms, discoverable equivocations and men- 
tal reservations cannot be considered. The question is, 
whether they are not so formally, that is, by reason of the 
intuition of the speaker. 

We are quite aware that the account given above of the 
negative precept lies open to the charge of being too 
limited in its scope and significance. It may be urged that 
this precept comprehends not merely man’s right to true 
language, but also his right not to be led into error; that 
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this latter right is as inalienable as the former; conse- 
quently, that the intention to deceive must be considered 
as much prohibited by the negative precept as the intention 
to say that which is false. 

Thus we are told ‘‘ whenever there is an attempt to 
deceive, whether by a material truth or by a material false- 
hood, there is moral falsehod.””? We were not likely to 
forget this fact, since it is conceded to the full by all our* 





* Gury. Theol. Mor. Mentitur qui utitur restrictione etiam non 
pure mentali aut squivocatione aliquo modo perceptibili si id 
faciat ex intentione decipiendi, quia est abusus signorum. 

Si quis verum dicat animo fallendi adest saltem mendacium in 
affectu: si autem contra falsum dicat, animo non fallendi, difficile 
nobis videtur eum mendacii reum putare. Czeterum in hoc duplici 
casu satis metaphysico valde attendendum est ad finem agentis: 
ut enim explicat S. Augustinus hanc questionem ut diximus ex- 
pendens potest intendere vel ut prosit vel ut noceat ei quem allo- 
quitur ; et pro duplici illo respectio, vel arguendus, vel absolvendus 
erit. Carriére, ut supra. sect. ii. c. ii. De Mendacio, 

Certum est, inquit P. Antoine, non licere uti ulia equivocatione 
etiam determinabili neque restrictione mentali. 1, Ex intentione 
decipiendi proximum seu ei falsam opinionem ingenerandi: quia hoc 
per se malum est: nam, (ut ait Layman) sicut veritas est mentis 
perfectio ita falsitas omnis est dehonestatio, et dedecus ejusdem ; 
alterius autem mentem a Dei similitudinem conditam dedecorare 
velle, intrinsece malum est, 

Veritatem aliquam per verbi equivocationem, aut facti dissimu- 
lationem, alterum celare, non est per se malum: sed interdum 
licitum si ob justam causam fiat Ratio assertionis est quia 
simulatio ac mendacium est falsi dissimulatio autem est veri. At- 
que falsum scienter edicere per se malum est: quippe repugnans, 
naturali pracepto negativo, Ne mentiare, sew ne inducas fratrem tuum 
in errorem. Sed quod verum est interdum ac licité celamus seu 
dissimulamus: quia preeceptum manifestande veritatis non semper 
obligat. Sicuti nunquam licitum est actione sua alterum directa 
intentione seu ex proposito inducere ad peccatum: quia hoc est 
scandalum proprié activum, et intrinsece malum ; quandoque licitum 
est permittere alterius peccatum quod ille occasione actionis, quam 
justam ob causam exerces commissionis putatur. Ita etiam per 
simulationem, adeoque data opera, et ex proposifo alterum inducere 
in errorem, seu deceptionem animi, semper malum est: utpote species 
mendacii quee dicitur duplicitas, per quam aliquis aliud in corde 
habet et aliud foris ostendit fallendi causa.—Laymann, Theol. Mor. 
Lib. iv. Tract. iii. ¢. 13. 

- Si igitur licitum dicatur uti equivocatione aut restrictione men- 
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theologians, although some of them maintain with St. 
Thomas that the special malice of a lie, as such is to be 
sought from the intention of saying that which is false. 
But equivocations and mental reservations as held per- 





tali, qui iis utitur id tantum debet intendere, ut celet illud quod habet 
justam causam celandi. Idem admitti ab omnibus restrictionum patronis 
supponitur.—Carriére, Pars ii. De Jur. Vid. sect. ii, c. 2. 951. 

Altro 6 la bugia, altro é l’equivoco......quando dunque vi ¢ 
giusta causa, ben passiamo lecitamente rispondere ed anche 
giurare coll’ equivoco o colla restrizione non pura mentale, perché 
allora non s’ intende d’ ingannare il prossimo (il che & sempre illecito) 
ma di permittere ch'esso s'inganni da se, giacche non sempre siamo 
tenuti di rispondere secondo la mente di colui che interroga.—St. 
Alphonsus, Pratica dei Confes. cap. v. p. 2. v. 15. 

Queritur hic ultimo, an simulatio sit aliquando licita. Resp: 
simulatio formalis, nempe cum quis inlendit per factum eater- 
num aliud significare, quam in animo habet, hec nunquam est 
licita, quia est verum mendacium facti, ut ducet St. Th. 2, 2. q. iii. 
a.i. Simulatio vero materialis scilicet cum quis aliquid agit, non 
intendens deceptionem alterius, Sc. Auctor id. Th. Mor. Lib. iii. Tract. 
ii, De Jur. Dub. iv. 

The arguments commonly adduced in defence of amphibology 
are thus summed up by Carriére: Si usus de quo agimus esset 
illicitus, vel est mendacium, vel tanquam dolus aut injustitia ; 
vel quia humanz societati noxius; ad hee enim reducuntur que 
contra opponi possunt: atquil. Non adest mendacium: non qui- 
dem in equivocis, quia supponitur verba veré significare quod 
intendit loquens, licet forte non ita distincte nec communiter; non 
etiam in restrictionibus quia licet verba naturaliter et secundum 
suam institutionem non significent quod intendit loquens, illud 
tamen significant ex circumstantiis. 2. Non est dolus aut injus- 
titia. Loquens non intendit decipere, sed tantum aliquid celare: nec 
etiam quantum est ex se decipit, cum verba siguificent id quod 
intendit ; et si decipiatur audiens, imputet sue vel inadvertentiz 
vel inscitie, vel aliquando malitiz, quatenus indebite interrogat, 
atque injuste vult extorquere secretum. 3. Non est ille usus huma- 
nex societati noxius. Societas humana non exigit ut quisque sem- 
per et omnibus suos sensus et secreta distincte pandat; imo illud 
esset seepe societati, et etiam quandoque religioni, valde noxium: 
ex altera parte, supponitur non adhiberi talem usum nisi et gravi 
causa et proportionata: ergo nullum detrimentum societati immi- 
net: imo contrarium ex modo dicendis patebit. 4, Ex incommo- 
dis que ex adversariorum opinione sequerentur. Aliquando est 
maximi momenti ut celari possit aliquid secretum, ut patet in con- 
fessario, in legato principis, in duce exercitus, et aliis hujusmodi : 
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missible by Catholic Divines cannot be objects forbidden 
by the negative precept in virtue of the intention to deceive 
which accompanies their use, for they are only allowable 
under the hypothesis that such intention be absent. It is 
certain, says P. Antoine, that we may never use even deter- 
minable equivocation or mental reservation with the inten- 
tion of deceiving our neighbour or engendering in his mind 
a false opinion, for this is intrinsically bad. ‘‘ He lies,” 
says F. Gury, ‘ who makes use of even non-pure mental 
restriction or discoverable equivocation, if he does so 
with intention of deceiving.”’ ‘‘ To deceive one’s neigh- 
bour is always unlawful,’’ says St. Alphonsus. ‘‘ We 
must especially look to the intention of the agent,’’ says 
Carriére, ‘‘ who is to be held acquitted or convicted accord- 
ing as he speaks for the profit or injury of his hearer.’’...... 
The question is not, as the writer in the Christian Remem- 
brancer seems to suppose, whether it be a lie to say that 
which is true with intent to deceive? There can be but little 
doubt upon that subject: but whether we can be said to 
contradict any law of moral truth if, in order to keep guard 
over our knowledge (our right of so doing being presup- 
posed) we first, intentionally make use of words in a true 
and discoverable sense; and secondly, have no intention of 
deceiving? Romish theologians, according to the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer, would try to persuade us that, because 
the words used in amphibology are materially true, there- 
fore no lie is told. Romish theologians try to persuade 
us no such absurdity. They say that amphibology is not 
lying, when we neither intentionally say that which is false 
nor intend to deceive. It may be objected, however, that 
as a matter-of-fact, the intention to deceive always must 
be present in equivocation, if not explicitly, at least impli- 
citly, as a cause to the effect desired. 





porro illgd impossibile erit, nisi admittatur usus de quo loquimur : 
nam itagOnstituti sunt homines, ut si taceas vel dicas interroga- 
tionem’non mereri responsum vel alia hujusmodi, statim in multis 
circumstantiis concludant rem ita se habere ut existimant aut in- 
terrogant. Illud que ita verum est, ut in pluribus casibus ipsimet 
theologi qui quaslibet cequivocationes et restrictiones rejiciunt aliter a 
difficultate se extricare nequeant, quam reipsa et in praxi admittendo 
quod verbo tenus et in theoria rejiciunt.— Pars. ii. s. ii. ¢ ii. 953. 

Our accusation against the Christian Remembrancer of Ignoratio 
Eleuchi was not unfounded. 
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1. We say that were this last objection true, it would not 
serve the purpose of the Christian Remembrancer. For 
that which the latter endeavours to prove is not, that as a 
matter-of-fact Catholic divines hold a doctrine on amphi- 
bology, psychologically impossible in practice, but that the 
theory maintained by them as 2t stands, is a lying theory, 
subversive of the plain principles of morality, showing a 
blindness of the moral eye and confusion of moral senti- 
ment, so that even if the theory could only be proved 
moral, the Christian Remembrancer would be sufficiently 
answered, 

2. The establishing a false opinion in the mind of 
another is not necessary to obtain the desired effect, and 
therefore need not necessarily be included in the intention 
to that effect. All we need, in order to conceal the truth, 
is our hearer’s ignorance, and this is all that is implied in our 
intention. The false opinion that may or may not be con- 
ceived by him, is an accident, which ordinarily we should 
tuke pains to prevent, but which in the cases supposed, we 
may, nay, sometimes are bound to permit. Very often, 
however, equivocation effects ignorance without error, for 
our hearer may suspect that we are equivocating, still, 
unless he can be sure of the fact, he is not, for practical 
purposes, a bit the wiser; he is still in ignorance even as 
to the existence of our secret, which he would not be, if we 
directly refused to answer his question. Hence equivoca- 
tion is often resorted to for courtesy’s sake, e. g., People 
tell their servants to say, “‘ not at home’’ to those visitors 
whom they do not wish admitted, instead of positively 
refusing to see them: because the equivocal nature of the 
phrase ‘‘ not at home,’’ leaves the visitor in a state of igno- 
rance, and prevents his taking offence. 

It may be objected further, that the use of words is to 
represent to others a conception existing in our minds ; 
hence, to use language for any other purpose is plainly an 
abuse. To which we reply that an abuse consists in so using 
a thing as to contradict the end for which it was instituted. 

ow, language was intended to represent thought,—Istly, 
absolutely, 2ndly, relatively; i.e., to our neighbour; but 
it was instituted for this latter end, only upon supposition of 
a right existing on our neighbour’s part; it cannot then be 
said to be abused when not used for this end where no such 
right exists. It is abused, 1stly, when so used as not to 
represent thought at all; 2ndly, when used so as to be in 
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itself, per se, the cause of error to another, because whatever 
is used to injure is abused, and man, as we have said, has 
an inalienable right of not ‘being positively deceived. We 
deny, then, that to use language for any other purpose 
than plainly to signify our thoughts i is an abuse, or that it 
is so limited to this one purpose, that the fact of our being 
obliged to speak, compels us to surrender knowledge which 
we should otherwise have had just cause for retaining. 
We will endeavour to illustrate the above principles by an 
example. A person is in an official situation implying 
trust, and by consequence is in possession of much know- 
ledge, which it is of the greatest importance to keep per- 
fectly secret. Surely not at all an uncommon case. Well, 
suppose a friend in conversation asks this person, “ By the 
bye, have you received such and such a communication ? 2 
or do you know such and such an event?’’ what is he to 
say? If he refuses to answer, or is silent, it is in many 
cases tantamount to telling the secret. We fancy our 
Protestant reader to say, better he should do so than tell a 
lie, we may never do evil that good may come, &c. Now we 
quite agree with this reader; only let him for a moment have 
the patience to consider whether the alternative be really as 
he supposes. Let us look at the respective rights and 
duties of the persons concerned. First, the person interro- 
gated has by supposition a clear right to his knowledge, 
aa moreover a duty of protecting it by every means not 
sinful; the interrogator has by consequence no right what- 
ever to the knowledge he seeks, nay, he ought not even 
to desire it. But has he any right whatever in relation to 
the person he interrogates, and has this latter any duty 
towards him? Yes, we say, Ist, he has a right to true lan- 
guage, i. e., language discoverable under the circumstances: 
2ndly, he has a right not to be positively led into error, for 
all men have such right; but not to a jot more. Therefore 
we say the person so interrogated might, nay, ought to 
reply equivocally ; ; he might say, “Thave nothing to com- 
municate,’ or he might even say, “I don’t know, oe. 
in any manner communicable, since the circumstances 
fully determine the words to that meaning. For the person 
interrogated says to himself, My friend here whom I am 
bound to believe is an honourable man, has asked me 
whether I know such and such a fact. Now, either he 
means, Is such and such a fact, a matter which you 
know and are at liberty to tell? or he means, Is such 
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and such a fact only known to you in your official capa- 
city?”’ I am in charity bound to suppose he does not 
mean this latter, for if he did he would be nearly as dis- 
honourable as if he had asked me to give him some other 
person’s money which had been lent me. ‘I am then 
only answering strictly to his intention, when I reply that I 
have no knowledge communicable.* Well but it may be 
said again, the interrogator perhaps does not analyse the 
respective rights and duties which exist between himself 
and the person he questions. He is a plain-spoken 
Englishman, and not used to splitting questions; he is 
quite unprepared for your nice distinctions: when his friend 
says, he does not know, he thinks he means that he does 
not know, and therefore goes away with an erroneous im- 
pression that his friend is ignorant of that which he knows 
perfectly, and what is even more to the purpose, his friend 
foresees and intends as much. 

He may justly, then, complain that he has been told a 
lie, forasmuch as he has been deceived. Well, grant that 
he has been deceived, it is his own fault, not that of the 
person interrogated ; it is a matter of public notoriety, 
and one which he had every means of ascertaining, that 
official secrets are not communicable knowledge ; if, then, 
he did not know this fact, he ought to have known it; and 
if he did not consider the relative rights and duties in the 
present case, he ought to have done so; for no man, 
surely, should ask another a question of importance with- 
out considering whether he has a right to do so or not. 
The person, then, who replies, is not the cause of decep- 
tion, for he gave all the interrogator ought to have known 
he was bound to give, namely, language, which the other 
ought to have discovered was equivocal ; and although the 
deception is foreseen, yet it is not intended, but permitted, 
for a just reason. Speaking generally, we are not to 
be held responsible for the ‘accidental, but only for the 
necessary results of our actions; nor can the opposite 





* Put the following case. A person asks me whether I have any 
money ? I reply truly enough, I have not a farthing, if I have none of 
my own, although perhaps I have plenty belonging to another person. 
Does my answer become a lie, if my interrogator should chance to 
have been a rascal who asked with intent to find out whether I had 
any money in my possession ? or even if I perceived that he was a 
rascal, and would be deceived by my reply ? 
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principle be maintained without making God responsible 
for evil. 

Sometimes the objection to the above reply is put in the 
following form. An interrogation, it is said, being a 
a demand for an answer, the answer is expected to square 
with the demand ; he, then, who undertakes to answer, 
undertakes, ipso facto, to supply the demand of the inter- 
rogator, according to his expectation ; in other words, to 
reply, as far as he can, ad mentem interrogantis. If he 
does not do so,’ he fails to fulfil that which he has 
given his neighbour reason to expect, and therefore he may 
justly be char ged with being the cause of his neighbour’s 
errors. Now, whatever the worth of this objection, the 
writer in the Christian Remembrancer has debarred him- 
self from any advantage therefrom by a most unhappy con- 
cession to the learned ‘ ‘sacerdos,”’ author of the Treatise 
on Equivocation, “‘ who, in enumerating the ways whereby, 
without. a lye, trewth may be covered,”’ gives, as a second 
method, ‘‘ when unto one question may be given many 
‘uiswers, we may yielde one, and conceal the other,” — 
which the Christian Remembrancer remarks, ‘ ‘To this 
second we have no objection to make if it be used dis- 
creetly.”” We will illustrate what the reviewer does not 
object to. A person is going to Rome, and does not wish it 
to be known; in order to get there he must (we will say) 
pass by Genoa. An inquisitive friend, who ought to know 
better, asks him where he is going to. Now, to this ques- 
tion it is manifest there may be given many true answers, 
‘The one expected by the interrogator the person so ques- 
tioned may be conscious is the name of the place which 
forms the principal object of his journey, not what places 
he has to pass through; nevertheless, according to the 
writer in the Christian Remembrancer, (unless we greatly 
mistake him,) the person in the case supposed would be 
perfectly justified in saying he was gomg to Genoa: 
but who does not see that there is as much want of 
speaking out the honest convictions of the heart accord- 
ing to the intention of the interrogator here, as in the 
answer by equivocation ? 

We reply to the objection urged above that the interro- 
gator ought not to expect an answer beyond his right; it 
is true that an interrogation is a demand for an answer, 
and that the answer ought to square with the demand ; 
but it is only a demand for such an answer as the interro- 
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gator can lawfully claim, and it is only with this under- 
standing that the answer is undertaken; if, then, the 
interrogator expects more than he ought, he must blame 
himself if he thereby falls into error. 

“The line of defence assumed by Roman doctors,”’ 
says the writer in the Christian Remembrancer, “ is uni- 
formly the same ; each man has a right, they say, to act 
upon the defensive ; he has a right to keep guard over his 
knowledge which he has, in the same way that he may 
defend his goods; and as for there being any deceit in the 
matter, why, soldiers use stratagems in war; and oppo- 
nents use feints in fencing.”? And then we are favoured 
with a note informing us “‘ that this latter is the traditional 
line of defence handed down from times past to the pre- 
sent day.’’ In proof thereof we are referred to ‘‘ Parsons’ 
Treatise,’ tending towards mitigation. As logicians 
would tell us, there is nothing more rash than to com- 
mit oneself when arguing about matters “probable to 
a universal proposition, because a single contradictory 
iustance is sufficient to make our position untenable ; 

e will therefore abstain from so doing on the present 
vccasion, and merely say that, although it is just possi- 
ble that some Roman Doctor may use the above mode 
of defence perhaps as an argumentum ad hominem; we 
cannot at this moment recollect a single one who even 
so much as hints at it. We need not inform the reader 
that Parsons does not rank as a Roman Doctor. The 
writer in the ‘‘ Christian Remembrancer’’ had perhaps 
heard the defence alluded to adopted in conversation, 
and, therefore, concluded that it was uniformly to be found 
in our theologians. He certainly did not find it adopted by 
St. Alphonsus, who is, we suspect, about the only Roman 
theologian he has read upon this subject. He, however, pro- 
ceeds to ‘‘examine this argument on its own grounds, as 
chosen by our opponents ; it will be seen,”’ he says, ‘‘ that 
there are two things asserted. The first is, that we may 
keep guard over our knowledge, and not necessarily give 
it up to every one who asks questions of us; this is 
no doubt true, provided that we use no unjustifiable 
means for doing so; in the same way that we may 
defend our goods, not by every means, good or bad, but 
only by righteous means. The second thing asserted 
is, that all kinds of equivocation and non-pure mental 
restriction are justifiable means, and this is argued for, 
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on the grounds that similar measures are taken in war, 
and its imitation, fencing. (We again ask, where?) But 
mark what this implies: No less than that we are living 
under the curse of Ishmael, that we are always at war 
with every one about us, that we look upon our brother 
Christians and countrymen as enemies, whom, as in the 
battle-field, or in the gymnastic-room, (where such deal- 
ings are expected, and, therefore, free from culpability,) 
we may fairly take in by feints and stratagems, and am- 
phibologies. We are thankful to know that Englishmen 
do not regard one another in this light; but wherever this 
state of society does exist, there the natural consequence 
is lying. In several continental countries thisis so. In 
Spain, for example, the mere fact of asking the simplest 
question does impose on the speaker the character of an 
aggressor and an assailant. We have jogged along the 
roads in Spain, talking amicably and frankly with a 
chance passenger. Presently, by way of conversation, we 
have asked a question, Donde se va? Immediately there 
has fallen a cloud of suspicion on the traveller’s face; he 
has curtly replied with the name of some place far from 
his present direction, and then the conversation has ended ; 
he has pushed on or dropped behind, and would have no 
more to say...and so in Italy, lying is taught on the 
grounds that the inquirer must be dealt with by strata- 
gem. 

One really does not know which to admire most in this 
luminous train of argument,—the coolness of the assump-: 
tion upon which it rests,—the inconsequential nature of 
the deductions therefrom, or the sweeping recklessness of 
the last assertion. We are very sorry that the Christian 
Remembrancer met with such uncivil treatment during his 
travels in Spain; and we are still more sorry to hear that 
the people in Spain are generally addicted to lying. But 
there is no reason, on that account, why the Christian 
Remembrancer should come home and say that our theo- 
logians uniformly teach what they do not teach, and draw 
consequences which would not follow even if they did so 
teach, and assert boldly, that lying is also taught in Italy, 
giving in proof thereof no better, authority, than a story 
found in a note to a book called ‘‘ Cases of Conscience,”’ 
a story the internal evidence of which so loudly proclaims 
it to be an opportune fable, that at the risk of being 
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thought highly sceptical, we must say we don’t believe 
it. 

Let us concede, just for a moment, that Roman Doctors 
do adopt the method of defence ascribed to them :—that 
they teach that amphilology, though deceit, is allowable, 
because deceit is allowed in war and fencing. What 
then? Would it follow merely from this that they were 
contemplating a state of society in perpetual war with 
itself? Does it imply that we are living under the curse 
of Ishmael, where every man’s hand is against his neigh- 
bour? Cer tainly not, unless they, at the same time, teach 
that equivocation is the rule rather than the exception, 
that it is to enter asa habit into the general intercourse 
between man and man, rather than be resorted to asa 

case of emergency. If they taught that equivocation 
might be used on all, or almost all occasions, and that all 
occasions, when it might be lawfully used, were occasions 
of warfare, then, of course, the consequence must be 
as the reviewer supposes.* But if, as we have already 
seen, they are fully alive to the extensive authority of the 
affirmative precept, and its obligations; if they insist upon 
the necessity of open dealing in order to the very existence 
of society—if, they say with Laymann, “the presence of the 
opposite vice parts asunder those bands whereby human 
society is bound together; ‘ that it is a noxious and abomi- 
nable vice ;’ “alien to the character of a good man; that 
those who possess it are justly to be avoided by all’’—if 
they say with Billuart, ‘‘ that to make use of restrictions 
promiscuously, in the daily intercourse of common life in 
trivial matters, or even those of graver importance, but 
without necessity, is injurious to hum: in society, is deroga- 
tory to Christian openness of dealing, and that singleness 
of heart which Christ commends in ‘those words, Mat. v. 
‘Let your speech be yea, yea, and nay, nay,’ &c., and 
granting that it is not a lie, yet it is a wicked deceit, and 
a sin against the virtue of truth or veracity, as being 
included within the scope of the affirmative precept, 





* Ratio persuadebit—si hujusmodi locutionem usus potest 
ex aliqua caus honestari necesse esse causam arbitrio prudentis esse 
tdoneam et talem pre qua illud humane conversationis incommodum 
prudenter negligi queat alioquin usus ille non vocabit culpd. Th, Ray., 
as quoted above. 
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whereby we are obliged, in order to the union of human 
society and the public good, to disclose to our neighbour 
when in conversation, the truth of that about which we are 
speaking, or about which we are being questioned,’’— 

ol. vii. Dis. ix. a. 2—then, we say, it by no means 
follows that they are contemplating a state of society 
under the curse of Ishmael—still less does it follow that 
lying must be taught in Italy with a fair prospect of being 
introduced into England. 

The following would be a somewhat parallel mode of 
arguing:—The line of defence adopted by English 
lawyers in regard to the rights of property is uniformly 
the same. Each man, they say, has a right to guard his 
property, and in doing so, he may use fire-arms, even to 
the amount, in some cases, of taking away life. And as 
to there being homicide in the case, why soldiers commit 
homicide in battle, and the same takes place in more 
private encounters. 

We might have shewn that the use of arms is 
allowed aggressively in certain emergencies by way of 
anticipating an attack, but we will pass that by, and exam- 
ine this argument on its own grounds, as chosen by our 
opponents. It will be seen that there are two things 
asserted. The first is that we may keep guard over our 
property, and not necessarily give it up to every one who 
wishes to have it. This is, no doubt, true, provided that 
we use no unjustifiable means for doing so, we may defend 
our goods, but only by righteous means. The second 
thing asserted is, that fire-arms of every description, not 
excepting Qolt’s revolvers, are justifiable means, and this 
is argued for on the grounds that similar weapons are used 
in warfare. 

But mark what this implies. No less than that we are 
living under the curse of Ishmael—that we are always at 
war with every one about us—that we look upon our 
brother Christians and countrymen as enemies, whom, 
as in the battle field, we may fairly wound or kill. 
Wherever this state of society does exist, there the natu- 
ral consequence is murder. And so in France, murder is 
taught on the grounds that the robber must be dealt with 
as an enemy. 

Does the writer in the Christian Remembrancer really 
believe that his chance-passenger of Spain had_ been 
instructed in the doctrine of equivocation, and the alleged 
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arguments in its defence, and on that account told him a 
lie? We cannot help thinking that if he had put a few 
questions to him, he would have found his companion not 
much wiser than himself upon the subject. We cannot 
but think it a little unfair to abstract a difficult question 
like the present, from works designed ‘alone for the study 
of the priesthood, and speak of it as though it were care- 
fully instilled into the minds of every Catholic, and 
recommended him to be used upon every occasion, accord- 
ing to his discretion. The writer in the Christian 
Remembrancer would have known had he read the works 
of St. Alphonsus, ‘‘ that many opinions lawfully main- 
tainable in the Schools are not on that account to be made 
the subject of instruction for the people. Doctrines which 
would be likely to produce a pernicious laxity of conscience, 
are by all means to be avoided, it being one thing to 
teach with a view to the confessional where each circum- 
stance, case, and character are weighed ; another to deliver 
from the pulpit doctrines liable to be taken advantage of 
by those inclined to give their conscience license, and 
which might be injurious from the lax nature of deduc- 
tions tortured therefrom.’’—Intrust. Cat. Monitum ad 
Instr. 3. 

However, as the writer in the Christian Remembrancer 
has positively stated that lying is taught in Italy, and has 
hinted not obscurely that he considers St. Alphonsus a 
great professor in the theory of lying, the reader will no 
doubt wish to see some of the Saint’s catechetical instruc- 
tions upon this subject. He begins with observing that a 
lie is never justifiable upon any plea,—‘“ a lie is always 
sinful even though told in joke, or for the advantage of 
another. Could a person even escape death by such a lie, 
it would not be lawful to tell it:’’ (to impress which fact 
upon the people’s minds, he tells the following story.)— 
** The author of the Bibliotheca for pastors, p. 179, relates 
that the Emperor Maximianus having sent to incarcerate 
St. Anthemus, bishop of Nicomedia, the soldiers during 
their search for him, entered by chance into the house of 
the Saint, and entreated him to give them meat and drink, 
St. Antimus supplied their wants, and treated them with 
great hospitality. Their next demand was where they 
might be able to find bishop Anthinus.—You see him here 
before you, was the Saint’s reply. The soldiers, grateful 
for the treatment they had received, said, we will not take 
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you away with us, we will say that we have not been able 
to find you. But the Saint replied, “No, my sons, I 
would not that you should tell a lie. I would sooner lose 
my life than be the means of your so doing. And he 
joined himself to their company to go to the Emperor.’’ 

The reader, who, upon the authority of the Christian 
Remembrancer has taken for granted, first, the general 
principle “‘ that the value of truth for truth’s sake, is 
apparently unappreciated and inappreciable by the Romish 
theological mind ;*—secondly, that St. Liguori is a piti- 
ably-confused specimen of this mind, will, of course, expect 
the Saint to explain that St. Anthimus was over scrupu- 
lous on this occasion, and suggest some suitable equivo- 
cation he might have used.’’ He will be disappointed, 
however, for the Saint proceeds as follows :— 


“Therefore a lie is always a sin, when told without hurt to our 
neighbour it is a venial sin, but when it does him a grave injury, 
itis amortalsin. And itis of such lies as these Scripture is to 
be understood as speaking, which says, ‘O3 quod mentitur occidit 
animam.’ ’’—Sap. 1. 11. 


When a lie is told before a judge, the twofold nature of 
the sin makes it mortal, and when accompanied by an 
oath, as is always the case in courts of justice, sacrilege is 
committed on account of the false oath, a most grievous 
sin, constituting a reserved case. According to the law 
of Tenesius, an executioner should stand at the right hand 
of the judge, ready with his axe to strike dead any one 
who should be guilty of telling a lie before the court. 
Cursed be he that perverteth the judgment, and let all the 
people say amen. 

Eusebius tells a story of three witnesses, who brought 
false accusation against Narcissus the Bishop. The first 
said: “‘ If the charge be not true may I be burnt.” The 
second: “‘ And I, on the same condition, would die of the 
jaundice.”’ ‘And I,” said the third, “‘would lose my sight.”’ 
Shortly after, all these imprecations were verified ; for one 
lost his sight, another died of the jaundice, and a third 
was reduced to ashes by a thunder bolt.{ This is the 





* The Christian Remembrancer judiciously tempers down this 
wild assertion by the most convenient saving clause, “in so far 
as it is Romish or distinct from Catholic,’ 


t Institutio. Cat. Pars. I. c. viii. De Oct. Prec. 2-3. 
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way St. Alphonsus taught the Italians to lie and com- 
mit perjury. We don’t, however, think it exactly calcu- 
lated to encourage either. 

We will consider ourselves, then, as having reached the 
following conclusions on the subject of truthfulness. It 
appears first, that the precept against lying forbids us 
to give our neighbour a false sign, i.e., one disagreeing 
under the circumstances with our thoughts ;—secondly, 
that this does not oblige us to manifest our thoughts to 
our neighbour, if we have just cause for omitting to do so. 
Again, the precept, Ne ducas fratrem tuum in errorem, 
forbids our being the direct and positive cause of our 
brother’s error, but does not forbid our taking means to 
effect his ignorance of any truth we have just cause for 
concealing. Nor are we bound to prevent a false notion 
which he may or may not derive from our words. Speak- 
ing morally, equivocation may be said to differ from lying 
in this, that in lying, the intention of the speaker is to 
deceive his hearer ; in equivocation, the speaker intends 
only to prevent his hearer knowing that which he has no 
right to know. As Laymann says, “‘ Simulatio ac menda- 
cium est falsi, dissimulatio autem est veri.”? L. iv. tr. ill. 
c. xiii. 10. Further, we say, that the doctrine of equivo- 
cation here defended in no way militates against the 
interests of society, because it distinctly and forcibly 
recognises the precept which is intended to guard those 
interests, and permits amphibology only with an express 
view of promoting the same, 

We are challenged to a comparison of England’s theo- 
logians with those of Rome, in regard to the subject of 
truthfulness, and will accordingly lay before the reader, at 
some length, what one of the former’s greatest Divines has 
taught thereupon. But before doing so, we wish it to be 
particularly understood, that we have no intention of endea- 
vouring to show that the Church of England has committed 
itself to the same system of amphibology as that maintained 
by Catholic Doctors. We are too well acquainted with that 
body not to be aware that she is not famous for committing 
herself, even in questions of far higher importance than the 
present ; “a privilege,’ to use the words of a favourite 
author with the Christian Remembrancer, ‘‘ which her 
polemical writers can scarcely value too highly ; for if they 
do not find their account on the one side, they can fall 
back on the other, and always land in perfect safety, and 
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say, on finding “‘ Bishop Sanderson on their side, while 
Bishop Taylor is against them, Seepe premente **:> 
fert Deus alter opem.’’ And further, we have no ol,ec- 
tion to avowing our belief, (for from the bottom of our soul 
we detest making people say what we suspect they don’t 
mean,) that from the national character of England’s 
Church, and its proverbial fondness for broad views, it would 
most likely, could it ever express its mind upon the subject, 
reject the doctrine of amphibology as sophistical subtlety, 
and incline rather, in cases of difficulty, to the good open 
lie system. 

In calling the reader’s attention to Jeremy Taylor’s 
“Theory of Equivocation,”’ we are, in the first place, sim- 
ply answering a challenge put forward, with characteristic 
assurance, by our adversary. Secondly, inasmuch as the 
writer in the Christian Remembrancer wished to leave 
an impression on his readers’ mind that the doctrine of 
amphibology, as taught by Catholic theologians, was so 
simply absurd and wicked, that it‘ only required statin 
in order to be at once regarded with horror or ridica!: 
according to the disposition of the observer, and was 
dependent upon so transparent a fallacy, that none, save a 
pitiably confused intellect and morally blinded conscience, 
such as only Rome could produce, would fail to see through 
the same ; that the fact of such a doctrine being permitted 
within the pale of the Church was sufficient to justify every 
member thereof, as such, being treated with distrust; we 
thought that perhaps it might tend in a measure to 
weaken such an impression in certain minds if they found 
that one of England’s greatest theologians and bishops, 
nurtured in the wholesome atmosphere of England’s 
Church, well enough disposed to find fault with our theo- 
logians, agrees substantially with her malaria-stricken 
Saint in his lying Theory of Truthfulness. 

Let us, then, hear Jeremy Taylor on this subject.— 
Ductor Dub. B. iii. c. 2. Rule v. Quest. i. Whether it 
be lawful to tell a lie ? 

To this I answer that the Holy Seriptures do 
indefinitely and severely forbid lying, &c.......But then 
lying is to be understood to be something said or 
written to the hurt of our neighbour, which cannot be 
understood otherwise than to differ from the mind of him 
that speaks. Mendacium esse’ petulanter aut cupiditate 
nocendi aliud loqui seu gestu significare, et aliud signifi- 
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care: to lie is to deceive our neighbour to his hurt; for 
in this sense a lie is naturally and intrinsically evil; that 
is, to speak a lie to our neighbour is naturally evil, not 
because it is different from the eternal truth, for every 
thing that differs from the eternal truth is not therefore 
criminal for being spoken, that is, is not an evil lie; and 
aman may be a liar though he speaks that which does not 
differ from the eternal truth ; for sometimes a man may 
speak that which is truth, and yet be a liar at the same 
time in the same thing. For he does not speak truly 
because the thing is true, but he is a liar because he 
speaks it when he thinks it false A man may be a 
true man though he do not always speak truth. If he 
intends to profit and to instruct, to speak probably and 
usefully, to speak with a purpose to do good, and to do 
evil, though the words have not in them any necessary 
truth, yet they may be good words. Simonides and Plato 
say it is ¢njustice, and therefore evil ; so do Cicero, and, 
indeed, so does the Holy Scripture, by including our 
neighbour's right in our speaking truth ; itis contra proxi- 
mum; it is against our neighbour ; for to himself no man 
can lie, and to God no man can lie, unless he be an athe- 
istical person, and believes that God knows nothing that 
is hidden, and so is impious when he tells a lie. 

For there is in mankind an universal contract implied 
in all their intercourses, and words being instituted to 
declare the mind, and for no other end; he that hears me 
speak hath a right in justice to be done him; that as 
far as I can what I speak be true, for else he, by words, 
does not know your mind, and then, as good, and better, not 
speak at all. And of a lie thus defined, which is injurious 
to our neighbour so long as his right to truth remains, it 
is that St. Austin affirms to be simply unlawful, and that 
it can in no case be permitted ; Quod non est bonum nun- 
quam erit bonum. That which is not innocent in itself 
can never be made so; but vitia non sunt quibus recte uti 
licet. Ifit can in any case become good, it is not in its 
own nature evil; so that if a lie be unjust it can never 
become lawful; but if it can be separate from injustice, 
then it may be innocent; here then, I consider this right, 
though it be regularly and commonly belonging to all 
men, yet it may be taken away by a superior right super- 
vening, or it may be lost, or it may be hindered, or it may 
cease upon a greater reason. 

VOL. XXXVII—NO. LXXIV. 7 
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6. Not every false proposition spoken knowingly is a 
sin, but if it be taken to deceive and not to profit, it is 
spoken to the injury of him who hears, and is a sin be- 
cause it is unjust, and not to be done for any good......... 
I approve of the opinion of St. Austin; I am sure it was 
one of his opinions, for in this question he had more than 
one, “ Dua sunt genera mendaciorum in quibus non est 
magna culpa, sed tamen non suut sine culpa.”” There are 
two sorts of lies which have in them no great fault, but 
yet they are not innocent; the one is to lie in jest, which 
is, therefore, not pernicious, because it does not deceive, 
for it is taken but for a jest; the other is to lie for the 
good of our neighbour, which, therefore, is the less, 
because it has something in it of good will. And Ter- 
tullian is of the same opinion, who reckons this of neces- 
sitate mentiri, to lie in the time of need, amongst the sins 
of daily incursion or of an unavoidable infirmity. 

13. But the case is not so clear in the matter of differ- 
ence when it happens between a great charity and an 
unconcerning trath; for who would not save his father’s 
life, or the life of his king, or of a good bishop, and a 
guide of souls, at the charge of a harmless lie, trom the 
‘rage of persecutors and tyrants? God, indeed, in His 
providence, hath so ordered the affairs of the world, 
that these cases seldom happen; but when any man is 
surprised, or tried, unless he be sure that it is in that 
case a sin to tell a lie, he may be sure it is a very great 
sin to betray his prince or prelate, his father or his friend. 
Every man in that case would dispute hardly rather than 
give up a good man to death—and if it come to a dis- 
pute, and that it be doubtful on either hand whether the 
lie in that case, or whether the betraying the man to 
death be the sin, it is the safer way to determine 
for the charity than for the veracity; because, in case 
it be a sin to give him up, it isa much greater sin than 
to tell such a lie; and then comes in the rule, “ caret 
peccato quod ex duobus minus est.’’ The lie is the less 
evil, and, therefore, it is no sin when it is chosen to avoid 
that which for ought we know is the greater. Now this, 
and the opinion of so many great men that allow it, and 
the favourable nature of the case, is enough at least to 
make this matter probable, and if there be a doubt, it 
is enough to establish it; the question being uncertain 
is enough to make the practice certain. 
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And, indeed, if we consider things without the preju- 
dice of easie and popular opinions, though it be said, that 
to tell truth is an act of justice, yet this is not true in all 
propositions, but in such truth only which concerns a man 
for real good to him, or for some imaginary good which 
hath no real evil. But when the telling of a truth will 
certainly be the cause of evil to a man, though he have a 
right to truth, yet it must not be given to him to his harm ; 
it is the giving to a madman his own sword; you had 
better give him a wooden dagger though the other be his 
own, But in an unconcerning truth what interest can 
any man have that is worth preserving? What wrong is 
done to me if I be told that Alexander died upon the floor, 
and not upon a feather bed? or that Pittacus, his wife, 
hurt her fingers when she threw down the table of meat 
before her husband’s friends? ‘Truth is justice when it does 
good, when it serves the end of wisdom, or advantage, or 
real pleasnre, or something that ought to be desired, and 
every truth is no more justice than every restitution of a 
straw to the right owner isa duty. ‘‘ Be not over righteous,” 
"says Solomon. In these things, there is no question but 
the pretences of little justice ought to serve the great end 
of charity, and much rather, if the truth will do no good, 
and will do hurt to him that inquires, and more to him 
that is inquired after. 

Question 1V.—Whether it be lawful to use restrictions 
and mental reservations, so that what we utter is false, 
but joined to something within, does integrate a truth, and 
make up a true answer. 

Taylor first condemns restriction generally upon precisely 
the same grounds as our theologians, and then goes on to 
distinguish. ‘I do not say that in all cases ¢t is unlawful 
to use mental reservations, even in craftiness and, escape. 
St. Gregory hath a case in which he affirms it lawful. 
Tyrannorum versutiam atque seevitiam quandoque esse 
tua fraude deludendam et objicienda eis que credant, ut 
nocendi aditum non inveniant. 'o prevent and elude the 
Pe and cruelty of tyrants they must sometimes be de- 
luded by a pious cosenaye ; and something must be im- 
posed upon their credulity, that their ways of mischief may 
be obstructed: and then he adds,—this is to be done so, ut 
caveatus culpa mendacii, quod tune bene perficitur cum 
illud sit quod asseritur, sed quod sit sic dicitur, ut velatur, 
quia ex parte dicitur ex parte reticetur. Lib. vi. in 1 Reg. 
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c. 3. Whenthere is nothing told that is false, but yet the 
matter is hid, because it is not all spoken. indeed, this 
is one kind of innocent doing it; but this is lawful to be 
done without great necessity, even for a probable rea- 
son: it is nothing but a concealment of some part of the 
truth, and a discovery of another part even of so much us 
will serve our turn. 

3. If the restriction be not purely mental, but is 
understood by accidents and circumstances, it is law- 
ful. 

4. When things are true in several senses, the not ex- 
plicating in what sense I mean the words is not a criminal 
reservation. 

Question II].—Whether it be lawful to equivocate, or to 
use words of doubtful signification with a purpose to 
deceive, or know that they will deceive, and in what case 
it is so. 

It is lawful upon, a just cause of great charity or necessity, 
to use, in our answers and intercourses, words of divers sig- 
nification, though it does deceive him that asks, 

Thus, Titius, the father of Caius, hid his father in a tub, 
and to the cut-throats that inquired for him to bloody pur- 
poses, he answered, “‘ Patrem in doliolo latere;’? now that 
did not only signify a little tub, but a hill near Rome, 
where the villains did suspect him to be, and were so 
diverted. Thus we read of a Greek that in the like case 
hid his brother under a wood pile, and to the inquisitors 
answered that he did lie hid ¢v 7) Ay, somewhere in the 
wood. Now in these cases where there is no obligation to 
tell the truth, any man may use the covers of truth, espe- 
cially when in this case i¢ 7s not a lie: for an equivocation 
is like a dark lantern, of I have just reason to hold the 
dark side to you, you are to look to it, not 1; if Christian 
simplicity be na concerned in it, nor any other grace in- 
directly, certain it is that truth is not concerned. Now, 
that part of the ambiguity which I intend it in is true, I 
would never else use that way to save my conscience and 
escape a lie; so that if nothing else is concerned, truth is 
safe. But then care must be taken that he who hath right 
to be answered, be not defeated without his own fault; 
for, if I intend to deceive him, it must be such a person 
whom I have power to deceive: some one that is a child or 
a madman, or an incompetent person to judge for his own 
good: and one that in no other way will be brought to do 
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himself good, one that is willing, or justly so presumed. 
For unless [ have power or right to deceive him, I must 
not intend to deceive him by any act of mine directly. 

If it be fit that he be deceived, though I have noright to 
do it, let him deceive himself; it must be by his own act; 
to which [ may indeed minister occasion by any fair and 
innocent means......... ....--L am not bound to use words of 
single signification, if it be sufficient to express my mean- 
ing, if it be in the nature and use of the words apt to signify 
my mind, and to spea': that which is true—let him that 
stands by look to it; I do all that I am obliged to do by 
the interests of justice and truth. In these cases he that 
speaks does but minister occasion to him that is mistaken, 
like him that represents artificial sights before the eyes, or 
as the rainbow in tlie clouds is the occasion of a popular 
error that it is full of colours. 

‘There is but one of two conclusions which we can arrive 
at from these quotations ; either the theory of amphibology 
is not what the writer in the Christian Kemembrancer has 
represented it to be; or a man like Jeremy Taylor, one of 
the first of England’s moral theologians, who has formed 
the conscience and directed the spiritual life of thousands of 
her children, was pitiably confused upon a vital question of 
morality, and taught doctrines subversive of its plain_prin- 
ciples.* x 

But we are referred to a higher authority than Eng- 
land’s bishop—to a no less person than the great St. 
Augustine, concerning whom our opponent has enunciated 
the following propositions. { 





_* The same moral blindness must also in a measure attach to 
Bishop Andrews—cf. Rambler, May, 1854, Correspondence ad fin. . 


_ + We do not of course mean by this to assert that he has for- 
mally stated these propositions as they are here given, but that the 
substance of what he has said amounts to these. 

It may suit the purpose of our oppopent im attacking the 
canonized Saints of the present day, t ntrast the fog and 
malaria of the modern Church with the QBalthy atmosphere of 
antiquity, but he must know very well that other writers, who may 
be equally candid and learned as himself, can for a different 
purpose feel an equal oppression upon their moral sense when 
dealing with ancient saints, whom, by his principles, he is bound to 
respect. ‘“ About this time,’’ says one, “ I had also begun to think 
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1. The principles of truth and falsehood maintained by 
this ancient Father, differ wholly from those maintained 
by divines of the modern Roman Church, to such an 
extent that what was rejected as immorality by St. Augus- 
tine, has been made moral by the decision of these 
casuits. 

2. St. Augustine nowhere makes a distinction between 
lying and equivocating. 

We intend to examine into the truth of both these 
statements, and we hope somewhat to convince even the 
warmest admirers of the Christian Remembrancer, that 
upon this occasion at least it has not succeeded quite so 





that the old writers, called Fathers, deserved but a sma!l portion of 
the reverence which is awarded to them. I had been strongly 
urged to read Chrysostom’s work on the Priesthood, by one who 
regarded it as a suitable preparation for Holy Orders ; and I did 
read it. But I not only thought it inflated, and without moral 
depth, but what was far worse, I encountered in it an elaborate 
defence of falschood in the cause of the Church, and generally of deceit in 
any good cause. I rose from the treatise in disgust, and for the 
first time sympathised with Gibbon, and argued that if he had 
spoken with moral indignation, instead of pompous sarcasm, against 
the frauds of the ancient fathers, his blows would have fallen far 
more heavily upon Christianity itself. Te (i.e. Chrysostom) argues 
from the Bible that a victory gained by deceit is more to be 
esteemed than one obtained by force; that, provided the end aimed at 
be good, we ought not to call it deceit, but a sort of admirable man- 
agement. (Our readers will of course mark this evidence of the 
Greek national character.).........00.,..00.+1¢ is really frightful to 
reflect to what guidance the moral sentiment of mankind was com- 
mitted for many ages. Chrysostom is usually considered one of 
the best of the fathers.”...... “That any one,” says another writer, 
speaking of the works of the Fathers, “ who has really read much of 
these productions, can think with respect of the author's judgment, 
or without disgust of their temper, or without suspicion of their 
morals, is one of the many wonders of theology.” 

Whether these authors have any better foundations for their 
view of the morality of the ancient saints, than the writer in the 
Christian Remembrancer has for his view of St. Alphonsus, is 
beside the present question ; but we thought it might not be with- 
out its profit to our reader, if we drew his attention for a moment 
to the wonderful fact, that beautiful as the Church is to her own 
children and those who regard her closely in order to know her, 
to those who stand afar off to criticise, she has in all ages presented 
the same distorted countenance. 
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well as it expected in its appeal to the uncompromising 
moralist of the early Church. 

Let us for a moment observe the argument by which 
the writer in the Christian Remembrancer attempts to 
demonstrate his two propositions. It is assuredly none 
other than that upon which the main question of the 
article is founded. The argument, as the reader will 
remember, by which it was proved that Catholic theolo- 
gians hold false principles upon the subject of moral 
tr uthfulness, was a supposed incompatibility of their 
holding true ones with the theory of amphibology. 
Starting with the supposition that the latter doctrine ne- 
cessarily involves the maintenance of certain principles, 
our opponent quietly assumes that our theologians do 
in fact maintain those principles, and speaks throughout 
of them as if they explicitly taught doctrines which. they 
never so much as hint at, except to condemn. Having 
been thus far successful, our opponent proceeds to show 
by the same method of arguing, that St. Augustine’s 
doctrine was something very different from that main- 
tained by the Modern Church. And further, that he 
could not have held the Theory of Equivocation, because 
he was evidently conscious of the true principles of Truth 
and Falsehood. ‘The mode of proving that a doctrine is 
false, from the impossibility of its coexisting with the true 
one, is not peculiar either to the writer in 1 the Christian 
Remembrancer, or to the present question; indeed, it may 
be said to underlie all the common objections brought 
against the Catholic Faith. Thus, while the Socinian on 
the one hand urges that our doctrine of the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity cannot but interfere with that filial 
love which we owe to the First Person, the Anglican, on 
the other hand contends earnestly that love to Mary must 
tend to diminish love to her Son ;—that the doctrine of 
justification by works cannot coexist with humble reli- 
ance on the sole merits of Christ ;—that those who believe 
in the intercessory power of the saints, by consequence do 
not hold that Christ is the one Mediator between God and 
man; and soon with many other doctrines of our holy 
Faith. But this argument is an especial favourite with 
those who wish to prove that the Church of the present 
day maintains a different doctrine from that which she 
taught of old. Thus: given the problem, that Roman 
theologians are opposed in their teaching to the early 
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Fathers, let a writer be selected from among _ the 
former, more remarkable in solving practical questions, 
than dealing in principles; let him be read _ sufficiently 
well to obtain certain facts necessary for the purpose ; 
but not sufficiently well to catch his tone and spirit: 
above all things let the reading be confined to this one 
theologian, lest, perchance, untimely daylight should 
break in, and dispel the grotesque figures which jmagi- 
nation may have conjured up within the dark recesses of 
the work: let one or two instances which may seem to 
serve the purpose be seized upon, and by a hasty induc- 
tion let the mind at once arrive at the much desired 
doctrine hereafter to be disproved, having thus assumed 
the point required, let no trouble be taken about its 
proof, but let it be spoken of throughout as the teach- 
ing of Romish Theologians. If the doctrine should be 
so tremendous that the readers might be disposed to 
doubt whether the author was sufficient to support its 
weight, let it be suggested that this is nothing to what he 
sometimes does ; that the reader has no notion how pitia- 
bly confused his intellect is, and how morally blind his 
conscience: let the unhealthy atmosphere he has been 
brought up in be hinted at by way of accounting for this, 
and then let the author thus prepared be contrasted with 
some ancient Father of the Church, and let the reader be 
called upon to judge how unlike the two are: let it then 
be shown by the argument of incompatibility, that the 
ancient author could not by his principles have supported 
a doctrine such as that under discussion. Now, we fully 
grant that nothing can be sounder than to argue from the 
position of one doctrine to the amotion of another, and, 
vice versa, if the incompatibility of the two be proved : but 
if, inste: id of being proved, such incompatibility is only 
assumed, then that the whole conclusion founded thereupon 
is liable some day to find itself prostrate in the presence of 
a fact. In the former part of our article we pointed out to 
the reader that whatever our theologians ought to have 
taught in consequence of their doctrine of amphibology, as 
a matter of fact, they do at the same time teach what the 
writer in. the Christian Remembrancer allows to be the 
true principles of moral truthfulness; therefore, we con- 
tend that it is an illicit inference to argue that an author 
could not hold the former because he strongly main- 
tained the latter. Orto take the instance before us, it 
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by no means follows that St. Augustine did not know, 
and would have rejected at once had he known them, 
the instructive principles of equivocation and mental re- 
striction maintained by our theologians, because ‘ his phi- 
losophic mind saw clearly that moral truthfulness in the 
speaker did not depend upon the material truth or false- 
hood of the thing spoken;” for our theologians are 
equally keen-sighted about the same most palpable truism ; 
and yet, nevertheless maintain the theory of equivocation. 
‘The reader has already seen a sufiicient number of quo- 
tations from their works to make it unnecessary for us 
to do more than just compare one or two of them with 
the passages adduced by the writer in the Christian 
Remembrancer from St. Augustine: which we will pro- 


ceed to do as follow :— 


ST, AUGUSTINE, 


who taught that moral truthful- 
ness did not depend upon the 
material truth of the thing 
spoken. 

‘*A man is deceived when he 
thinks what he says to be true, 
and it is really false: a man 
lies when he thinks something 
to be false, and says it as though 
true, whether it be really true 
or false. Mark the addition 
which [ have made, Whether 
it be really true or false, yet if 
aman thinks it false, and asserts 
as true, he lies, for he is aiming 
to deceive. What good is it to 
him that it is true? Ue thinks 
it false, and says it as though it 
were true. True it is in itself, 
what he says, in itself it is true : 
to him it is false. What he is 
conscious of, and what he speaks, 
are not the same; he thinks 
within himself that one thing is 
true, and utters another as 
though it were true. His heart 
ts double, not single; he does not 
bring out what he has there. The 
double heart has long since been 


CASUISTS OF THE ROMAN CHURCH, 


who teach as moral the contra- 
dictory doctrine. 

F. Gury: De prec. dec. c. i, 
De Mendacio. 455. “ They do not 
lie who assert something falso 
which they think to be true, but 
only make a mistake; on the 
other hand, they lie who assert a 
truth which they think to be false, 
because they speak contrary to their 
mind, 

456. He lies who makes use of 
even non-pure mental restric- 
tion, or discoverable equivoca- 
tion, if he does so with intent to 
deceive. 453. A lie is a sentence 
spoken contrary to the mind of 
the speaker with intention of deceiv- 
ing.” 

Theoph. Raynaudus, the great 
champion of amphibology. De 
/Eiq. et M. 

Gilbertus is by all means to be 
rejected, who, contrary to the 
opinion of St. Austin, affirms 
that he who enunciates a mate- 
rial truth does not: lie, even 
though he speak against his con- 
viction, This doctrine, I say, is 
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reproved.” ‘* Deceitful lips to be rejected, because a lie is 
dissemble in their double heart.” opposed as a contrary to moral 
Ps. xii. 2, What is deceit? <éruth; which does not regard 
When one thing is pretended, the bare agreement of the pro- 
and another done. Deceitful position with the object as-it 
lips are when the heart is not exists materially, but is chiefly 
single.—Serm. 133. vol. v. p. concerned with the agreement of 
739, as quoted in Christian the object and the proposition, 
Remembrancer, pp. 76-7. as enunciated by the will, And 
on this account St. Austin 
rightly maintained that a man 
might utter real truth, and yet 
offend against moral truth, &c. , 
S. Alphonsus, Theol. Mor. 
— 1 iii. tr. ii, 171 

To the question, is simulation 
lawful? itis replied, that formal 
simulation (i. e., when any one 
intends, by an external fact, to sig- 
nify something else which he has 
not in his mind) is never lawful, 
because it is mere lie in act, as St. 
Thomas teaches, But material 
simulation, (i. e., when a person 
does something not intending the 
deceit of his neighbour, but some 
other end,) is lawful for a just 
cause, whenever others may conjec- 
ture by the circumstances, that tt is 
done for some other end, as we 
said, when treating of non-pure 

mental restriction. 


We can assure the Christian Remembrancer that it is 
not from lack of matter that we abstain from giving other 
quotations, but because we think that even he must be 
forced to own that these are sufficient to disprove his first 
proposition—That the principles of truth and falsehood 
maintained by St. Austin differ wholly from those main- 
tained by Divines of the modern Church of Rome, so 
.much go, that what was rejected as immoral by the 
former, has been declared moral by the latter. 

We will now examine into the second proposition, and 
see how far it is true to say that St. Austin nowhere 
makes a distinction between lying and equivocating. Now 
we fully concede that the saint has nowhere systematically 
parted off the principles of the one from those of the other, 
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and recognised them in terms distinct as our theologians 
have done. But let us see whether he was wholly uncon- 
scious himself of the existence of such a distinttion, and 
would bave rejected it at once if put before him.+ 

In page 77 the writer in the Christian Remembrancer 
rightly enough informs his readers that the saint discusses 
all the examples of apparent falsehood in the Old and 
New Testament, to which those who had a theory of 
lying appealed in his day, as they do now; and concludes 
that, for the examples which are brought forward out of 
Holy Scripture, either they are not falsehoods, but are , 
supposed to be such by not being understood, or if they 
are falsehoods, they are not proposed as objects of imita- 
tion. The reader may perhaps like to see how St. Austin 
defends one of these instances from the charge of falsehood 
and into what he resolves it. 

The case we propose to relate is that of Abraham call- 
ing Sarai his sister, in order to escape molestation from 
Pharao, king of Egypt. This was very commonly 
appealed to in St. Austin’s days, as indeed it is now by 
those who hold it to be lawful to tell a lie in extreme 
emergencies. 

Any one ignorant of the principles of equivocation laid 
down above, and holding that if we speak at all we are 
bound to speak out the honest convictions of the heart 
according to the intention of the interrogator; could only 
say to such case as this; that though a falsehood, it is not 
proposed as an object of imitation. Very different, how- 
ever, is the reply of St. Augustine :— 


“They who assert that it is sometimes meet to lie, do not con- 
veniently maintain that Abraham did this concerning Sarah, whom 
he said to be his sister. For, he did not say, ‘She is not my wife,’ 
but he said, ‘She is my sister ;’ because she was, in truth, so near 
akin, that she might without a lie be called a sister. Which, also, 
afterwards, he confirmed after she had been given back by him 
who had taken her, answering him, and saying, ‘And, indeed, she 
is my sister, by father, not by mother ;’ that is, by the father’s 
kindred, not the mother’s. Somewhat, therefore, of truth he left 
untold, not told ought of falsehood, when he Jeft wife untold, and 
told of sister......It is not then a lie, when, by silence, a true thing is 
kept back, but when, by speech, a false thing is pul forward.” 


Now this is a most remarkable defence to be brought 
forward by one who was perfectly ignorant of the princi- 
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ples upon which the theory of equivocation is founded. 
For what did it matter according to those who oppose 
this latter-doctrine, whether what Abraham said was true 
or not? He said it, undoubtedly, knowing that it would 
mislead Pharao, and intending that it should do so; he 
certainly uttered nothing false; but he uttered a part of 
the truth in such a way, as to cause it to be mistaken for 
the whole ; and this, according to the principles laid down 
by the reviewer, is identi: ul with lying. St. Augustine’s 
application of his own maxim, ‘‘ Quamvis omnis qui men- 
titur velit celare quod verum est non tamen omnis qui 
~ vult celare quod verum est mentitur,’ ’ to the present case 
fully justifies St. Alphonsus in referring to it as consti- 
tuting a principle of amphilology, and at the same time 
renders the off-hand way in which the writer in the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer has reduced it to a mere truism, 
perfectly inexcusable. 

St. Augustine applies the same principle in even a more 
striking manner to the cases of Jacob and David. 

Our readers will remember that one of the reasons 
alleged as having originated the question of amphilology 
was, that without it, in Holy Scripture it would be impos- 
sible to explain certain cases apparently favouring the 
doctrine that a lie in extreme emergencies is permissible ; ; 
and it is not a little remarkable, that St. Augustine, who 
maintained, as every Catholic does, the contradictory of 
this, was driven, when he came to deal with Holy Serip- 
ture, into the very doctrine of amphilology. But, that the 
reader may do justice to this consideration, let him refer to 
the 6th chapter of the IV. Book of Kings (if he be a Pro- 
testant, to the II. Book of Kings,) and at the eighteenth 
verse, he will find the following account ; ‘* And the ene-~ 
mies came down to him, but Eliseus pr ayed to the Lord, 

saying; Strike, I beseech thee, this people with blindness: 

‘And the Lord struck them with blindness according to the 
word of Eliseus. 19. And Eliseus said to them: This 
is not the way, neither is this the city: follow me and I 
will show you the man whom you seek: So he led them 
into Samaria. 20. And when they were come into 
Samaria, Eliseus said: Lord open the eyes of these men, 
that they may see. And they opened their eyes, and they 
saw themselves to be in the midst of Samaria.’’ Now let 
us apply St. Austin’s Canon: ‘‘ The examples which are 
brought forward out of Holy Scripture, either are not 
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falsehoods, but are supposed to be such by not being 
understood, or, if they are falsehoods, they are not pro- 
posed as objects of imitation.’ Under which alterna- 
tive are we to range the present example? Not under the 
last, for God participated in it: what, then, can we 
resolve it into, but an equivocation used for a very grave 

urpose? and so it is explained by Billuart. Vol. vii. 

issert. ix. Art. 11. 

While we find, as Billuart remarks, in looking into 
the works of various theologians, a vast amount of agree- 
ment on the general principles of amphilology, we are no 
less struck by the diversity of opinion expressed among 
them as to particular instances. We find them sufficiently 
unanimous upon the following points: Ist, that the 
essence of a lie consists in the intentional abuse of 
language for the purpose of deception:—2ndly, that lan- 
guage is to be held abused so as to constitute a lie if it 
cannot be understood otherwise than in a false sense, i. e., 
one contrary to the mind of the speaker:—3dly, that 
words, besides their ordinary meaning, are liable to be 
determined to an extraordinary one by particular circum- 
stances of time, place, and person :—4thly, that under 
such circumstances it is lawful to use words thus equivo- 
cally determined ; but as to exactly when such determi- 
nation may be said to have taken place, some theologians 
admit this occasion, others that. The consideration that 
words and practices acquire conventional meaning ac- 
cording to the language and customs of the country in which 
they are used, will tend in a measure to explain this ; for 
hence, we can easily conceive that an equivocation or men- 
tal restriction might be perfectly determinable and there- 
fore lawful in Italy, which would be simply indiscoverable 
and therefore the reverse of this in England. The writer 
in the Christian Remembrancer speaking of a case which 
will serve very well to illustrate our meaning, says, 
“ Everybody knows that conventional sayings, such as 
that under discussion, bear conventional meanings, and are 
known to bear conventional meanings, and _ therefore 
involve no deceit, no moral falsehood.’’ Very good, 
let us see whether St. Alphonsus cannot benefit by this 
principle. 

1, In the case of the priest, who upon being interrogated, 
whether in court or not, with reference to knowledge 
obtained through the confessional, is allowed, nay, ought 
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to reply; “I don’t know,’’ meaning that he does not know 
as a man, or in any manner that he could possibly reveal 
his knowledge. The phrase, ‘‘I don’t know,” in those 
circumstances, we contend, is just as conventional in its 
meaning to the Catholic as ‘‘ Not at home”’ is to the 
Englishman. For there is not a Catholic in the world, 
and very few Protestants among the more educated class, 
who do not fully understand that a priest in such a position 
is bound, at the risk of his life, to conceal his knowledge. 
There is then here no breaking of mutual understanding, 
no deceit, aud no moral falsehood.* 





* Colliges 20. Confessarium sive in judicio sive extra interroga- 
tum de crimine quod ex sola confessione novit, si aliter non possit 
evadere, posse dicere “se nescire;” quia, juxta censum communiter 
receptum in his circumstantiis, ‘nescio’ significat ‘ nescio, ut homo,’ 
‘nescio ut revelem;’” et tta intelligunt aut intelligere debent qui in- 
terrogant. Billuart, vol. vii. p. 409. Dis. ix. a. vi. 

Quod dico de confessario, idem videtur censendum quoad et 
utrumque casum de secretario, et de legato interrozato circa 
secreta sui regis. Idem etiam quidem censent de obstetrice, me- 
dico, &c. ; quia, inquiunt, usus invaluit ut, quando ex revelatione 
aperta sequeretur grave damnum, terminus ‘‘nescio” in his aut 
similibus personis significet, nescio ut persona particularis, aut 
supponat vel subaudiat aliquam aliam restrictionem, 

Colliges 40. Reum contra juris ordinem interrogatum, si aliter 
subterfugere non valeat, posse respondere, Non feci, non occidi, 
quia, licet illa verba siut generalia et secundum suam naturalem 
significatiouem simpliciter negent quod queriter, tamen propter cir- 
cumstantias loci, temporis, et personarum, juata communem usum 
loquendi in judiciis, admittunt sensum restrictum, hunce aut similem; 
non probor fecisse; non feci quod a me juridice; non feci quod tu 
possis inquirere, &c. Ita Barnes et alii quos citat et sequitur Syl- 
vius hic q. 69, a. 2; idque confirmat ex sententia D. Th. q. 67, a. 2, 
juxta quam quando judex, procedens secundum allegata et probata, 
condemnat eum quem scit scientia privata esse inuocentem, decla- 
rat et dicit eum fecisse crimen ob quod condemnatur ; ut non men- 
tiatur, intelligere debet quod fecerit, hoc est, quod probatur fecisse, 
quod sit juridice talis ergo similiter, quando reus illegitime inter- 
rogatus dicet, Non feci, sensus esse potest secundum usum fori, “ non 
probor fecisse.”” Non feci quod queratur a me juridice, &c. Prop- 
ter easdem rationes, testis illegitime nil interrogatus potest respondere, 
Nescio, non vidi, &c., p, 410. 

Carriére, De Justitia et Jure, pars ii, sect. ii. 956. De variis 
personis publicis. eeeeeenullus inquit D, Bouvier, con- 
suetudinem inter homines receptam ecognoscens, ex tali responsione 
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2. The same mode of replying, as we have already said, 
is allowed to all public officers, because the knowledge 
such persons possess officially is never supposed to be 
referred to in their private capacity. 

3. Thus, too, according to some theologians, the 
prisoner at the bar, when tried for his life, or for any very 
grievous penalty, is allowed to plead “ Not guilty ;” for 
he speaks with reference to his position, and means that 
he is not guilty before the court. 

4. In the same w ay, the witness who is bound ordina- 
rily to reply to the question of the judge, without reserva- 
tion of any kind: if asked about a crime known only to 
him, and that under the seal of secrecy, ought to reply, 
“that he does not know;”’ because the custom of the court 
is supposed to sanction such exceptional cases, and he 
speaks in his character as witness, and uses forensic lan- 
guage. N.b. This reply is not allowable whenever the 
public good requires the revelation of the secret. 

And just as language may be determined in its signifi- 
cation between man and man in his public relations, so 
may there occur emergencies in private life which serve 
no less to alter the received usage and meaning of words. 
Examples to the point will readily occur to any one 





rationabiliter concludere poterit dictas personas rem petitam non 
accepisse sub secreto: norunt omnes ab iis quasi duplicem personam 
geri ; sic. ex circumstanitiis, seu qualitate externa respondentis, determina- 
tur sensus verborum, adeo ut non adsit nist restrictio late mentalis, 
Before leaving the subject of equivocation we would wish the reader 
to note carefully the following excellent observations of Mayol :— 
“Hane sententiam fuse et cum omnibus suis fundamentis retuli et 
stabilivi, exercitu potius gratias quam concludendi animo in hac 
gravissimd et periculosissima materia, aliis relinquens judicium : 
etsi enim probabilior mihi appareat usus equivocationum etiam 
pure materialium, presertim si frequens extiterit, non caret peri- 
culo incidendi in equivocationes formales et mendacia ; perinde ac 
ex juramentorum frequentatone facilis est ad perjuria lapsus: ideo 
sicut Scriptura consulit ne juratioui assuescat os nostrum, imo ut 
nolimus omnino jurare, quantumvis juramentum sit licitum, ad 
oceasiones scilicet perjurandi tollendas, ita etiam consulendum 
est hominibus ut nonnisi in extrema necessitate, et , quam rarissime 
utantur equivocationibus etiam materialibus, ut sic vitent pericy- 
Jum mentiendi, p. 308,” as quoted by Carriére, De Just, et Jur, 
pars. ii, Sect, ii. ¢. ii, 54, 
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who has read the article in the Christian Remem- 
brancer ; we will therefore content ourselves with observing 
that those who hold them permissible, do so only upon 
supposition that the reserved meaning is discoverable, and 
that those who in conscience think otherwise could not, 
under such conviction, make use of them. 

Of course it is perfectly legitimate to reject all these 
instances: many theologians of note do so. But one 
thing seems to us wholly incompatible with a due observ- 
ance of the Eighth Commandment; to infer principles 
from our own view of them, and then speak of others who 
allow them only under a different view, as if they taught 
that which they in express terms repudiate. 

Can promises be trusted? let us see. A promise* is a 
kind of contract or agreement, wherein one person volun- 
tarily, and of his own accord, undertakes to co, or not 
do something in favour of another. A contract, as of 
course our readers know, may be either gratuitous or oner- 
ous, that is, the bargain may be for the advantage of only 
one of the contracting parties, or it may be for the advan- 
tage of both. It is under the first class of contracts that 
promises properly so called are ranged. Since a promise 
is of the nature of a contract, it will require for its validity 
four conditions. 1. That the matter, i.e. that about which 
the promise is made, be in itself honourable and lawful, 
possible and definite, and something over which the pro- 
miser has controul. 2. That the cause or consideration 
(i.e. the direct and immediate reason of the promise) be 
not prohibited by any law, or opposed in any way to mo- 
rality or public order. 3. That the subject, i.e. the pro- 
miser be in possession of reason, and recognised as capable 
by the law. 4. Consent} is required, both expressed and 
intended ; the latter, because the obligation of a contract 
takes its rise from the will and purpose of the contractor: 
the former, otherwise mutual understanding would be 
impossible: the consent must be mutual, for agreement is’ 





* Conf. Gury, De Contr, pars. ii. sect. i. c. i. 758. Carriére De 
Contract. pars. 11. c. 473. 


+ Conf. Billuart vol. vii. adn. ad Tract. De Contr. ‘Per causam 
contractus intelligitur,” &c. Gury, De Contr. pars. i. cap. i. a. 2. 


{ Auctor idem, loc. cit. a. 4. Carrié¢re, De Contr. pars, i. sect. i. 
c, i, 20-23, 
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the essential notion of a contract. The only condition 
here which seems open to objection is making the inter- 
nal consent of the contractor necessary to the validity of 
the promise. The question is, is it essential to the nature 
of a contract that an obligation should be voluntarily un- 
dertaken, or does it suffice if such obligation be volunta- 
rily expressed? There are two opinions upon this subject, 
some authors maintain that a merely external consent, 
voluntarily given, is all that is required to establish a valid 
contract ; the majority, however, deny this, and contend 
that a contract, by its essence, requires an internal con- 
sent. For what, say they, is a contract but a kind of 
law, by which the contracting parties bind themselves to 
cede their rights in favour of one another? But a law not 
intended by the legislator to bind, is null, however mani- 
festly expressed ; nor can there be cession of property with- 
out an intention of ceding on the part of the proprietor. 
Moreover, the obligation of a contract must follow either 
from the words which express it, or from a legal recog- 
nition, or from the will and intention of the contractors ; 
as it cannot be said to arise from the two first, there- 
fore, it must from the last. The obligation cannot fol- 
low. from the words used, for mere words, however seri- 
ously spoken, have no obligatory force either in themselves, 
that is, by reason of the end for which they were insti- 
tuted, or by any civil enactment, since none such exists. 
Hence the words, I promise, do not themselves oblige me, 
‘but signify an intention on my part to place myself under 
an obligation. Nor can we argue in favour of contracts 
being binding by virtue of a legal recognition from the fact 
that the law exacts the fulfilment of certain external con- 
tracts, for the law enforces such on the presumption that 
the internal consent is present ; and further, if the obliga- 
tion of all contracts depended on this latter authority, then 
mere verbal promises, nudo pacto, which have no legal force, 
would carry with them no obligation in foro conscientié : 
it remains, then, that the essential obligation of a contract 
arises from the intention of the contractor; mark the words, 
essential obliyation,—for we are speaking here solely of the 
obligation arising out of the nature of the contract. That 
which the general law of justice and charity may oblige us 
to do is another consideration. It is clear that he who 
feigns consent, and thereby deceives his neighbour, has 
done him a wrong, and is therefore bound in some way to 
VOL, XXXVIIL—NO, LXXILV. 8 
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make reparation according to circumstances. 1st, If the 
promise be wholly gratuitous, and the promisee has 
received no injury except that of disappointment, the pro- 
miser is bound to no other reparation than an apology. 
2ndly, If the promisee has experienced loss which can 
be repaired without an exact fulfilment of the contract, 
the promiser is not bound to make it good, but only to re- 
pair the loss his neighbour has sustained by his means. 
3rdly, If the loss be such that it can only be repaired by a 
fulfilment of the contract, the promiser is bound to make 
his promise valid, and to fulfil it exactly. How far do 
gratuitous promises bind? This may be divided into two 
questions, lst, how far do they bind in their own nature, 
** natura sud ?’’? 2ndly, How far do they bind by virtue of 
the intention with which men commonly make them? 1. A 

romise binds in its own nature, at least ex fidelitate; for 
just as the interest of social intercourse requires that words 
and thoughts should correspond, and this is the proper object 
of the virtue of truthfulness, so does the same interest 
require no less an agreement of words and deeds: the 
virtue which provides for this latter is commonly called 
good faith. There is also the obligation of justice, for by 
a promise made and accepted, we cede our rights toa 
portion of our property in favour of our neighbour, and 
manifestly he is injured by not obtaining the same. He, 
then, who fails to keep his promise may sin, Ist, against 
good faith, 2ndly, against justice; this latter is in its 
kind mortal. Such are the obligations which arise out of 
the nature of a promise viewed in the abstract; but it is 
a different question, when we ask what are its actual obli- 
gations, i.e. what are the obligations which men commonly 
intend to take upon themselves when they make a gratui- 
tous promise? And Ist, they not unfrequently mean to 
signify by the word, I promise, nothing more than a pre- 
sent good will and purpose to serve the person addressed, 
and by no means to take upon themselves an obligation 
properly so called,—for instance, in promising to pay a 
friend a visit, we commonly do not suppose ourselves 
obliged to go under pain of sin; very often, however, the 
promiser intends to place himself under some obligation, 
though not to the full amount implied by the nature of a 
promise, but to that which follows in virtue of good faith. 
For were we to ask a person, making a promise in the 
ordinary way, whether he intended to bind himself under 
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pain of mortal sin, and would consider himself as a thief 
and detainer of another’s property, if he failed in its fulfil- 
ment, he would, it is thought, disown at once any such 
idea. This is well understood by those to whom the pro- 
mise is made. 

Sometimes, nevertheless, promises do bind to the ~“ 
amount of their nature, i.e., ex justitia: in cases e. 
where the promiser really intends to make over his right ot 
property to another, and is understood in this sense by the 
person to whom the promise is made—but such an inten- 
tion would not ordinarily be inferred unlessit were confirmed 
by some additional circumstance, such as the taking an 

oath, making a deed, or calling a witness. 

The obligations of a gratuitous promise cease—1, by 
dispensation from the promisee—2, if the promise be un- 
lawful, impossible, hurtful, or inexpedient, or if the condi- 
tion under which the promise was made have notably 
changed, or turn out other than the promiser supposed, so 
that had he foreseen them, he would not have promised. 
Thus, if one man promises to help another, supposing him 
to be poor, he is no longer bound upon discovering that 
he has_ been deceived, and that the other person is ‘Ticher 
than himself; or if we have promised to vote for a candi- 
date at an election, who afterwards changes his politics and 
turns out a different character from that whieh we sup- 
posed, we are no longer bound, nay, we may be bound _not 
to keep our promise. Such, then, is a slight sketch of 
what Catholic theologians teach on the obligation of pro- 
mises, and, in answer to the question, can promises be 
trusted? we reply, undoubtedly; for first, if they .are 
valid, the promiser is bound to keep them under pain of 
mortal or venial sin, according to the nature of the obli- 
gation he voluntar ily takes upon himself and signifies to 
the promisee,—2ndly, we may rely on the validity of a 
promise, for the promiser is bound not to make an invalid 
promise under pain of mortal or venial sin, according to the 
nature of the case: and further, if he has done so, and any 
injury to his neighbour has resulted therefrom, he is bound 
to make corresponding restitution. De Lugo* says that 





* Locuta autem sumus hac usque de intentione requisita ad hoc 
ut promissio obliget ex justitia : si enim sermo sit solum de obliga- 
tione ex fidelitate, que ex promissione oriri potest, major potest 
esse difficultas, an verba externa prolata cum intentione ea profe- 
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the obligation ex fidelitate holds whenever the words used, 
deter minately signify a promise, even though the promiser 
have withheld his consent. 

The following passage is quoted to show how little con- 
fidence can be placed in promises of secrecy. 


“When you have made a promise without expressly binding 
yourself to keep the secret to your own detriment, it is certain 
that you may reveal it, since no one is thought to bind himself to 
a secret to his grave inconvenience. So say Laymann, Roncaglia, 
Sporer, and Holzmann. But what is to be said if you have 
expressly promised not to reveal the secret, though it should cost 
you Be life to ‘keep it?’ Can you then reveal it if in peril of 
life ? Sporer says 80, and with sufficient probability teaching that 
a man may in that case, and is bound to do so, because no man is 
allowed to throw away his own life ; and Laymann attaches him- 
self to the same view. Some doctors, however, say very probably 
with Lugo. Molina, Croix, that if you have made the promise, you 
have a sufficient obligation to keep the secret, even with danger of 
your life ; for it is one thing to throw away life, another to neglect 
its preservation in order to promises.”—p. 55. 


We confess ourselves unable to see anything in this 
passage against which exception, on the ground of immo- 
rality in principle can be taken. No promise can be 
said to bind beyond the mutual understanding of those 
between whom it is made: according to St. Alphonsus, 
people, as they ordinarily promise secrecy, neither intend, 
nor are thought to intend, such promises to bind to their 
own detriment. It is simply a question of fact, what is 
the common understanding of mankind upon this mat- 
ter? Undoubtedly no one has a right to infer from 
the words, “‘ I promise,’’ more than ‘their conventional 
meaning: let it be shown that the word implies more 





rendi qux verba hic, et nunc determinate significent promissionem, 
et non sunt indifferentia, ut significent solam affirmationem, sufiici- 
ant ad inducendam obligationem ex fidelitate, etiamsi desit ani- 
mus obligandi se ex fidelitate, vel ullo modo promittendi 

Quando verba de se significant etiam determinate promissionem ; 
nune vera mihi videtur sententia P. Vasq. quod verba sola obligant 
ex fidelitate ad rem faciendam, licet defuerit in loquente animus se 
ex fidelitate obligandi: in quam sententiam tuetur etiam Basilius 
Legionensis de impedimenti matrimonii, cap. 29, ss. 3, et alii re- 
centiores, quos refert, et sequitur Turrianus Disp. 64. dub. 15, n. 3, 
De Lugo, De Justitia ct Jure, tom. ii. Disp, xxiil. sect. i. 2, 
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than St. Alphonsus presupposes it does; and the saint will 
stand convicted simply of an error in fact, not in moral 
principle. And as to the question whether a man ought to 
sacrifice his life rather than reveal a secret because he 
has promised under this condition, that must depend upon 
whether the making such a promise was not originally 
wrong. No promise can bind to that which is immoral, if 
the act promised be immoral, it was immoral to make the 
romise, and the keeping it would be simply perseverance in 
immorality. The question, then, is, whether the duty of 
preserving life may be lawfully sacrificed to the duty of 
preserving our neighbour’s secret. The promise has 
nothing to do with the matter, for if it be wrong in me to 
sacrifice my life for my neighbour’s secret, beyond all ques- 
tion my promising to do so would not make it right. Now 
it certainly is a very debateable point whether a person 
ought to stake his life, (except in particular cases,) upon 
keeping a secret. Sporer and Laymann take the negative 
side: but St. Alphonsus says, with Lugo, Molina, and 
Croix, “‘ that if you have made the promise you have a 
sufficient obligation to keep the secret even with danger of 
your life, for it is one thing to throw away life, another to 
neglect its preservation in order to keep promises,”’ 

We cannot persuade ourselves to close the subject of 
promises without laying before the reader some considera- 
tions in reference to a question which we would gladly 
have omitted altogether, had we not thought that in so 
doing we should have been exposing ourselves to the charge 
of not being able to defend our theologians in one of the 
gravest imputations brought against them by the Christian 
Remembrancer. The language of the latter seems to us 
to insinuate almost as much as this, that St. Alphonsus, 
and those theologians who agree with him, have philoso- 
phised an iniquitous theory whereby promises ef marriage 
may be broken, in order to give a privilege to the Roman 
nobility: at all events such an impression would very 
likely be left upon the mind of a not very careful reader. 
It is as follows: ‘‘ The moral blindness and logical acu- 
men with which we are here brought to the Q. E. D. is 
charming. It is the philosophy of sin. We hope that 
aristocratical parents will, for their sons’ sake, duly appre- 
ciate the novel ‘ privileges of the nobility.’ For ourselves 
we are well content that the right of seducing maidens on 
promise of marriage, and then refusing to keep the pro- 
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mise, should remain a privilege of the nobles of those 
countries alone where Rome’s religion is professed, and 
Rome’s teachers have sway.’’—p. 55. 

Let us see whether this withering sarcasm is wholly 
deserved, and whether the decisions which gave rise to it 
do not admit of something like explanation and defence. 

First of all, before considering the more immediate 
question under discussion, as to whether a man who has 
seduced a maiden under promise of marriage is bound to 
fulfil the same, we will make a few remarks upon the 
more general one of the validity of contracts, wherein one 
of the terms involves what is called a ‘‘ causa turpis—or, 
shameful consideration.’’* 

Now, it is certain, and a fact nniversally admitted, that 
such contracts are absolutely, i.e., viewed in themselves as 
contracts, invalid, inasmuch as their fulfilment cannot 
take place without sin ;{ but it is a question whether, after 
the sinful condition has been complied with on one side, 
there does not arise an obligation for the other to make 
good his part of the contract, by virtue of the general law 
of commutative justice. 

It is not our intention to enter at length into the various 
arguments which theologians, who are divided upon this 
question, severally adduce in support of their position. 
Great names can be alleged on both sides; for while Collet, 
Rongaglia, Concina, Antoine, Carriére, and we may add 
Gury,{ hold that such contracts are invalid even after the 
sinful condition has been complied with; Lacroix, De 
Lugo, Lessius, and St. Alphonsus, maintain their validity 
in the latter case. 

Suffice it to say that the arguments of the former are 
to the full as strong as of the latter, if not stronger, for 
it is difficult to deny that the fulfilment of such contracts 





* Confer Carritre De Contr. pars 1, sec. ii. c. 2, 329, 330, 331, 
333. 


+ The law never recognises a contract which binds either of the 
parties to perform an illegal act, Quod turpe ex causd promissum 
est......non valet. Inst. iii, de Inutil. Stipulat. 24. Pacta que 
causam turpem habent non sunt servanda, Dig. ii. 14, 17. Cf. 
Whewell, El. of Mor. B. iv. c. iv. 704. 


t lla. Sententia probabilior intrinsece, -ut videtur, negat, &c. 
Gury, De Contr. pars i. c, i. a. 2, 730. 
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has a direct tendency to encourage sin. Let the reader, 
then, bearing this fact in mind, imagine himself for a short 
time to be a priest sitting in the confessional, and suppose 
a man comes to him and confesses that he has seduced a 
maiden under promise of marriage, that he is excessively 
contrite for what he has done, but is unwilling to keep his 
promise. Well, now the question is, can he be obliged to 
do so, under pain of not receiving absolution? We say 
obliged, for remember the question is strictly one of obli- 
gation, not of propriety. It is not what would be good 
and laudable for the man to do, but what in such a case is 
he bound to do by the letter of the law.* Those who fol- 
low St. Alphonsus,f and consider such contracts generically 
binding, would decide that the man must fulfil his pro- 
mise literally, and that, too, whether the promise had 
been real or feigned, for if real it carries its own obli- 
gation with it, if feigned, the promiser is bound to fulfil 
it in order to make equivalent reparation for the injury 
received. This is the general rule, and one which would 
be followed in ordinary cases. But suppose the man is 
very far superior to the woman in rank and condition, is 
he still bound to marriage? The question must be con- 
sidered under the further supposition of whether the promise 





* Conf. Carriére De Just. et Jure, pars iii. De Reparat. Jur. sect. 
ii. c. ii, 1361-1364. Billuart, vol. vi. Dis. x. a. xi. Ap. ii. 


¢ St. Alph. Op. Mor. 642-644. The following is Neyraguet’s sum- 
mary of the latter. ‘Qui per veram vel fictam promissionem matri- 
monii copulam extorsit a virgine, tenetur eam ducere, etiamsi possit 
aliunde damnum resarcire. Hee est sententia communis omnino 
tenenda, quam docent D. Thomas, Bus. S. Anton. Nav. Sanch. &c. 
Ratio 1ma. est quia aliter si deflorator virginem deceptam non ducat, 
nunquam ei reddet equale, nec damnum adequandum reficiet. 
Ratio 2nda. quia in contractibus innominatis do ut des, facio ut facias, 
quando alter ex sud parte implevit, tenetur alter implere ex justitid, 
quamvis ficté contraxerit. 

“ Hee vero sententia limitatur: lo. Nisi foomina ex verbis aut 
aliis conjecturis facile poterit advertere deceptionem promittentis, 
20. Si timeatur ex matrimonio pessimus exitus, ut si puella nosca- 
tur nimis levis. Bus. Lugo, Sanch. &c. Idem dicuut Sanch. S. 
Auton. etc., si timeantur magna scandala, vel rixe inter consan- 
quineos contrahentium. Sed quoad hoc punctum vide que dicemus 
de Matrimonio, 85—644. (Neyraguet. vol. i. Tract. De Just. p. 
278.) 
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was real or feigned. If the promiser really intended to 
place himself under the obligation of marriage, then 
beyond all question he is bound to its fulfilment, no matter 
how high his rank, for as Carriére says, he has voluntarily 
ceded whatever advantage he might have been supposed to 
possess from his position in society. He has specifi- 
cally promised marriage, and he is bound to repay in kind 
if he is able. But what shall be said if the marriage must 
almost necessarily be crowned with social and moral dis- 
orders of the gravest character? And this surely is no 
impossible supposition. A pagan could perceive not merely 
that the privileges of the Roman nobility, but that the 
whole character of a nation was dependent upon the due 
observance of grade in the structure of society, and 
regarded the interchange of marriage between high an 
low as the very source of corruption to a whole people. 
Rightly, then, as it seems to us, do theologians make an 
exception to the general rule in favour of cases where 
nought but the worst results, *‘ pessimus exitus,’’ could be 
expected from the marriage. 

This is the only exception, if the promise be real, so far as 
the man himself is concerned; but according to St. Alphon- 
sus,* before contracting a marriage every son is bound 
under pain of mortal sin, to consult his parents’ wishes, 
and if they have just grounds for refusing their consent, 
he is bound to abstain from the intended marriage.t “ If, 
for instance, from such a marriage disgrace or scandal 





* Conf. Neyraguet: vol. ii. De Matr. p. 637. Queritur 5o. an, et 
quando, et qualiter, peccent filii-familias nuptias contrahentes sine 
consensu parentum ? 

sesceceeseeeeeeeee «-communiter A.A. tam 2de quam 3dm senten- 
tie dicunt non excusari a culpa mortali filios matrimonium contra- 
hentes, si parentes juste contradicunt vel si censeantur rationabiliter 
invili, puta si tales nuptie redundarent in dedicus familia, vel si, ex eis 
sint oritura gravia scandala aut dissensiones. Quarta demum dis- 
tinguit, et dicit quod si parentes ab omni matrimonio filium aver- 
tere conantur cum periculo incontinentiz filius non teneatur obe- 
dire ; si vero impedire velint aliquod certum Matrimonium, nunc 
videndum si parentes injuste impediant, filius non tenetur obedire ; 
secus Si parentes juste impediant. 


+t Nempe si ex tali matrimonio oriatur dedecus aut scandalum familia, 
tunc enim filius graviter peccat si non obedit, et matrimonium contrahit. 
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would be brought upon the family, then the son would sin 
gravely if he did not obey (his parents).’’* As a corollary 
to this, St. Alphonsus decides that the seducer is not 
bound to marry the promisee, if such a marriage would 
bring disgrace upon his father’s house, because, in so 
doing he would be committing a sin in inflicting upon his 
parents a grievous wrong. The reader may of course con- 
sider the former notion of obedience and duty to parents 
as exaggerated and absurd, but he must see that no one 
who held it, could possibly come to any other determina- 
tion with respect to the latter. That so learned and 
moderate an author as Carriéref gives his most unqualified 
approval to the decision of St. Alphonsus, may, perhaps, 
have its weight with many of our readers. Such are the 
decisions we should come to under supposition that the 
promise given were real ; but what if the promise were only 
feigned? Then, the obligation the man is under assumes 
a different aspect; for he is no longer bound by force of 
the contract, but by the duty of making reparation for the 
injury he has inflicted. Now, the injury inflicted admits 
of reparation in two ways, either by actual marriage, or a 
dowry sufficient to enable the woman to marry with as 
much advantage as she would have done had she not been 
seduced. Asa general rule we have said the seducer would 
be bound to the first mode of redress, because, in contracts 
of this kind ‘‘ do ut des.’’? when one of the parties has ful- 
filled his term, the other is bound to fulfilment according 
to the mutual understanding of both, at the time of mak- 
ing the contract. St. Lig. Homo. Apost. tract. x. De. vii. 
Preece. Dec. p. vi. 93. But if the woman could easily have 
detected the fraud, either from the man’s words, or other 
circumstances, or according to some theologians, from the 
fact of very great disparity in rank ; then she is considered 
as no unwilling partner in the transaction, and as such, 





© neninn enna Communiter putant A. A. non teneri sponsum ad adim- 
plenda hujusmodi sponsalia cum gravi parentum injuria, etiamsi vir- 
ginem defloraverit, sed suficiere quod eam dotet. Ratio, quia vir- 
tus justitie nequit obligare ad actum qui sine peccato impleri non 
potest. 


t Si tanta esset disparitas ut ex tali matrimonio sequeretur dedecus 
familie viri, merito propugnat S. Liguori irritam fore promissionem, 
utpote de re illicita (loc. cit. Carriére De Just. et Jure.) 
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incapable of exacting marriage on the ground of justice.* 
Some theologians say also that she cannot, by the strict 
letter of the law, claim any compensation, because, says 
St. Liguori, she ought to look upon the injury she has re- 
ceived as a just punishment for her own carelessness and 
levity of conduct. Carriére says,t that if the seducer said 
at the time of making the contract that the woman was 
evidently deceived, then he is bound to give redress, be- 
cause he took advantage of her simplicity: a decision 
which seems to us most just. 

But, suppose once more that the woman was ignorant 
of the great difference of station between herself and the 
man at the time of making the contract; is the man then 
bound to a literal fulfilment? Many theologians say that 
he is—others say that he is only bound to compensation 
according to the understanding of the woman when she 
fulfilled her part in the contract, and she ex hypothesi did 
not contemplate a marriage much above her own station. 
In such a case, then, these latter theologians would only 
enforce the second method of redress. Perhaps these dis- 
tinctions may appear to the reader nothing but miserable 
subterfuges, loopholes of escape for the aristocratical liber- 
tine, tortured out for him by the obsequious casuist of 
Rome; perhaps the whole way of treating the subject may 
seem cold and calculating ; but let him remember that the 
confessor must practically so consider it, and as from the 
commencement we begged him to view the matter all 
through in that character, so we will take the liberty of 
again reseating him in the confessional, and request him, 
having first weighed well the sacred nature of marriage, 
how much it implies, how great its obligations, to what 
fearful sins they may be exposed who are ill-yoked, to tell 





* Si veré decepta non fuerit nulla est difficultas, quia, scienti et 
volenti non fit injuria. Sed si vere decepta fuerit docet P. Antoine, 
c. iii. q. i. p. 316, reparandum esse damnum, quia vere injuriam 
passa est nec voluntarié consensum dedit. Negant tamen Billuart 
et S. Liguori, n® 643, dub. 3, quia damnum quod patitur debet im- 
putare suze imprudentie et levitati. Carr. De Just. et Jur. Pars, iii. 
sect. ii. 1363. 

¢ Si seductor perspectum habuerit puellam non adverteré fictio- 
nem, (videtur) eum teneri ad reparationem, quia illius simplicitate 
abusus est, et vere eam decepit. Idem Auctor. loc, cit. 1363, ad 
fin. 
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us candidly whether he would like to take upon himself 
the responsibility of obliging a man to marry against his 
will a woman far below him in station, for whom he feels 
neither love nor esteem, unless such a marriage were ren- 
— absolutely necessary by the strictest letter of the 
aw. 

What the writer in the Christian Remembrancer affirms 
as to the right allowed in Catholic countries to the nobi- 
lity, to seduce maidens, under promise of marriage, and 
then refuse to keep the promise, amounts to this. 1. That 
the nobility have no more right than other men to 
maidens, and are equally bound to keep their promise 
whenever they can do so without sin. 2. A woman can- 
not claim redress from any man on the ground of having 
been deceived, if she can justly be considered as having 
lent herself to the deception, or allowed herself to be easily 
duped 3. Some theologians maintain that the woman 

cannot claim a high marriage, if at the time of making 
the contract she ‘only contemplated a low one.. 
“« Distinguendum,” we quite agree with the writer in the 
Christian Remembrancer,* is certainly a wand of power, 
and one which his statements most urgently need. It works 
wonders upon them, almost to the extent of converting 
falsehood into truth. 

Our space will not allow us to do more than give a very 
brief summary of the doctrine on oaths, as maintained by 
our theologians. 

An oath,} they say, is a religious act whereby God is 
invoked to attest the truth of any matter, ** invocatio 
Divini nominis in testimonium alicujus rei.”? Its object 
is to add such weight and solemnity to the declarations 
men make, either with regard to the present or the future, 
as at once to dispel any doubt which might otherwise rest 
thereupon. Thus, an oath is said by St. Paul “ to be the 
end of all controversy:”’ for, when men call God to witness 
the truth of any thing they do implicitly call upon Him who 
knows the secrets of all hearts, to judge them according to 
their intentional truthfulness. Since an oath is generically 
amoral act, and specifically one wherein God is called as 





oP. &. 


{ Conf. Billuart, vol. vii. Dis. v. art. i. Also Lay., lib, iv. tr. iii. 
c. i. &e. 
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a witness, it must essentially depend upon the real inten- 
tion of the person taking the oath to make such invoca- 
tion. Hence, according to the general opinion among 
theologians, the mere profession of taking an oath carries 
with it no obligation, by virtue of the oath as such ex vi 
juramenti in foro interno; but it may bind in foro exter- 
no, and the person so swearing may be forced to make 
good his words in order to prevent the scandal which the 
apparent breaking of an oath would cause. To take an 
oath lawfully three conditions are indispensable. The 
first is truth, and by truth here is meant formal* rather 
than material truth, nor must we swear to anything we 
do not deem at least morally certain, for it befits not the 
reverence we owe to God, to call Him to witness that 
which is doubtful, or which has not at the least a great 
probability. Ina court of law we ought not to swear to 
that which has not come under our own experience and 
observation. 

The second condition is judgment, which requires that 
an oath be not taken without discretion, prudence, con- 
sideration, and reverence; nor without necessity, or a 
weighty occasion. Defect in this latter generally does not 
amount to mortal sin. This, however, depends upon the 
degree of negligence in the person taking the oath. Cer- 
tainly they are to be considered in a state of mortal sin 
who continue in a habit of swearing without adverting to 
the truth or falsehood of the matter to which they swear. 
The third condition is justice, which requires that the 
matter of the oath be lawful and honourable. It is cer- 
tain that it is mortal sint to call God to witness any highly 
sinful act, as for instance, should a person swear that he 
would kill his neighbour, or do him a grievous injury, he 
would, without doubt, be guilty of mortal sin; but it is a 
question whether it is also a mortal sin to swear to anything 
venially sinful, anything useless or frivolous. Bonacina 
and Lessius think not. St. Liguori,] with Elbel, however 
says, that even that is mortal sin; for, to use the words of 





* Nec excusatur vel qui jurat verum si is putabat esse falsum, vel 
qui jurat pro certo de quo ipse dubitat etsi a parle rei verum sit. 
Non perjuravit qui juravit aliquid seipsa falsum quod ipse bona fide, et 
cum ratione putavit esse verum. St. Lig. lib. iii. tr. 11, 147-9. 

t St. Lig. 146. 


t 146, 5. 
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the saint, “it is no slight, but grievous breach of reverence 
due to God, to call Him to witness an act, however 
slightly sinful.”’ 

How far does a promissory oath bind? That it binds 
under pain of mortal sin with respect to the future, if the 
matter be of importance, is admitted by all, as also to take 
an oath without the intention to fulfil the same, even in 
the least matter; but it is a point very much contro- 
verted, whether a person who has taken an oath to perform 
some trivial matter, is bound to fulfil his promise under 
pain of mortal sin. Ina promissory oath there are two 
things which God may be conceived as called to witness. 
1. The present intention on the part of the promiser to fulfil 
his oath. 2. The actual fulfilment so far as the swearer is 
concerned. Those who hold that a person is bound, under 
pain of mortal sin, to perform any matter he has sworn to, 
however trivial, say: 1st, it is allowed by all, that to call 
God to witness that which is false, even in the slightest 
matter, is mortal sin: now, in a promissory oath we call 
God to witness that, as far as we are concerned, a certain 
matter shall be dene; if, then, we fail in the performance 
of it, what do we but make God witness to that which is 
false ?. This opinion is declared by St. Alphonsus to be very 

robable, and has the support of Cajet, Collet, Lessius, 

onacina, &c. Other theologians, however, as Antoninus, 
Sylvestri, Suarez, Soto, Sylvius, Navarrus, Azor, Lay- 
mann, deny the assumption that God is called to witness the 
actual performance of the promise, but rather the intention 
of the promiser to put himself under an obligation with 
respect to the future; just as witnesses in a contract are 
not called upon to testify to its actual fulfilment, but to 
the fact of an obligation being entered upon; so that, 
should the contract not be kept, the witnesses will not 
be thought to have been called upon to testify falsehood. 
The question is ably discussed by Billuart,* who inclines to 
this latter opinion. St. Alphonsusf says it is ‘‘ non minus 
probabilis enim forte probabilior.’’ The reader must not, 
however, suppose that no fresh obligation is incurred in 
consequence of the oath: there is, besides the obligation of 
good faith or justice arising out of the nature of the pro- 





* Dis, v. a. vi. t 173. 
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mise, the additional one of religious reverence due to God, 
by the invocation of whose presence the promise, already 
binding in itself, is further confirmed and_ strengthened. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that an oath 
does not change the nature of the act it is concerned with, 
but fixes it as it is, with all its conditions expressed or 
implied, so that the obligation of an oath is to be inter- 
preted by the obligation of the promise, and not vice 
versi. In reference to feigned oaths, i. e., oaths taken 
without an intention of swearing, as we have already 
remarked, they cannot be taken without sin, and although 
viewed in the abstract, the sin is declared to be venial, yet, 
as Gury says, it is often mortal in practice on account of 
the mischievous results therefrom accruing either to the 
individual or the state. It is also a mortal sin to swear 
without intention in making a contract, or befcre a 
judge. Moreover, a person would sin mortally if he with- 
held his intention in order to escape the obligation of 
fulfilling the oath. Mark this latter limitation, for it seems 
to us most important. St. Alphonsus’s words are: 
** Si guis jurat sine animo jurandt peccat quidem ut ex 
prop. 25. damn. ab Innoc, XI. que dicebat. Cum causa 
licitum est jurare sine animo jurandi, sive res sit levis, 
sive sit gravis. Ratio, quia tunc illudit divino testimonio, 
An autem hic peccet graviter.” Resp. Affirmative si 
juret sine animo implendi promissionem; si vero cum 
animo implendi, peccat tantum venialiter, ut communis- 
sime dicunt Sanch. dec. lib. iii. c. vi. n. 10. Rone. de 
Juram. c. iv. q. 1. r. 3. Tamb. de Jurament, lib. iii. ¢. iii. 
§ 2. num. 4. Elbel de Jur. num. 129. Mazzot. cod. tit. 
c. 3. qu. 3. Recte vero excipiunt si juramentum fiat in 
contractibus, vel coram judice; quia tunc licet non sit 
perjurium, est tamen gravis deceptio contra justitiam, lib. 
li. tract. iii, c. li. dub. v. 

If a man swears without intention to fulfil his promise 
he is guilty of perjury and mortal sin, for he calls God to 
witness that he has an intention which he has not. We 
would say something npon our opponent’s apostrophe 
beginning “‘ Poor Regulus,”’ p. 58, but we will do him the 
justice to suppose that by this time he wishes he had not 
written it. 

“* We have already seen,”’ says the writer in the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer, “that there is nothing wrong in 
swearing with equivocation whenever we may use equivo- 
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cation without swearing.’’ This proposition is scarcely 
accurate, for, according to St. Alphonsus, a greater rea- 
son is required for equivocating with an oath, than with- 
out it. Billuart also, after saying that it is not perjury, 
nor any way unlawful, upon a grave emergency to add an 
oath to equivocal statements, under the conditions and 
circumstances he had prescribed, remarks, “‘ require ibi: 
cum hac differentia, quod propter reverentiam Divini 
nominis, major adhuc causa requiratur ad jurandum quam 
ad simpliciter asserendum seu negandum.’’—Vol. viii. dis. 
ix. art. iii. One of the conditions of taking an oath at all 
we have seen to be the union of discretion, prudence, con- 
sideration, and reverence, with either necessity or a 
weighty occasion. St. Lig. 144, lib. iii. Tract. ii, The 
question, then, is, whether, upon a weighty occasion, we 
may reverently and discreetly call upon God to testify to 
the truth of what we say, (under supposition, of course, 
that what we say is really true,) in order to conceal that 
which we have a perfect right to conceal. 

It seems to us that the objections against swearing with 
equivocation, may be reduced pretty much to the following 
propositions, 

1. To swear with equivocation necessarily deceives, for 
the oath takes away the equivocal nature of the statement, 
and causes our neighbour to think that we have. spoken 
out our mind when we have not done so. 

2. To swear with equivocation is a perversion of an 
oath from the end for which it was instituted, for the chief 
use of an oath is to the end of strife and controversy, and 
to give us as certain security in uncertain matters as 
human nature can afford, it being “ expediendarum litum 
maximum remedium.”’ But that certainty which we seek 
in an oath is lost in equivocation, for what certainty can 
there be in an answer whose meaning is uncertainty, nor 
are controversies ended but exaggerated ? 

To which we reply, that the first objection assumes that 
the truth which an oath regards is always the object-mat- 
ter of the affirmative precept relating to moral truthfulness ; 
this ought to be proved, not taken for granted. We, on 
the other hand, maintain that an oath may be used so far 
as truth is concerned, whenever the obligations of moral 
truthfulness are complied with; if this latter require us to 
speak out our mind, then certainly we ought not to swear 
to less than a clear expression of the same; and when the 
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interrogator has right on his side he may justly complain 
that we are the cause of his being deceived if we fail to do 
so. But if we are only bound by the negative precept, and 
have great and urgent necessity for so doing, why should 
we not reverently and discreetly call God to witness that 
we have fulfilled that precept ? 

There is nothing in the nature of an oath which can 
possibly add to the duties we owe our neighbour in regard 
to the medium of mutual understanding; the scope of an 
oath is to add force and stability to the existing precepts 
with respect to moral truth, which do not of themselves 
bind under sufficiently heavy penalties to secure us against 
their violation in many cases. The precepts of them- 
selves are suppose to provide for all the exigenciés of moral 
truth, and would suffice if men kept to them. Hence our 
Saviour said, *‘ Let your speech be yea, yea, and nay, 
nay, and more than this is of evil;’’ but because men are 
evil they don’t keep to them, and therefore an oath is 
introduced to enforce their observance. 

No doubt, as the second objection says, an oath is 
ordained to be the end of controversy, what we deny, and 
what Bishop Sanderson assumes is, that the point of the 
controversy is always the object-matter of the affirmative 
precept. This we have shown not to be the case, therefore 
we cannot be accused of abusing an oath if we use it to 
confirm the object-matter of the negative precept, which 
alone ex hypothes is the proper question at issue. From an 
equivocal statement, confirmed by an oath, we cannot be 
sure that we know the person’s mind if we have no right 
to such knowledge, but we may be sure that every just 
claim we could have upon our friend by the virtue of moral 
truthfulness has been fully satisfied. ‘The case we have 
already quoted, which Jeremy Taylor allows to be one 
wherein equivocation is justifiable, and the reader shall 
_— whether the addition of an oath renders it unjustifi- 
able. 

‘* Titius, the father of Caius, hid his father in a tub, and 
to the cut-throats that inquired for him to bloody purposes, 
he answered, Patrem in doliolo latere. Now that did not 
only signify a little tub, but on a hill near Rome, where 
the villains did suspect him to be, and so were diverted.” 
But we will suppose them to have doubted the fact, and 
further to have required with threats, (or in order that the 
case may exemplify the legitimacy in certain cases of 
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swearing with equivocation without being asked,) let us 
suppose Caius to perceive that the villains did suspect him 
to be telling a lie, and in order to remove so unfair a sus- 
picion he offered to swear, patrem in doliolo latere; could 
we say his answer, by equivocation, was true and just, and 
might lawfully be used on such an occasion, and not allow 
its confirmation by oath on the ground that it would 
become thereby a necessarily deceitful sign? Certainly 
the controversy might have ended in a very aggravating 
way for the father of Titius if his son had been of this 
opinion. 

The article we have at length concluded our review of, 
may be considered either in relation to its author or in rela- 
tion to its appearance in the Christian Remembrancer, 
In the former case it indicates a peculiar state of mind on 
the part of the individual, in the latter a peculiar state of 
being at which the High Anglican party remains. As to 
the author, we wish, especially at this season, to part with 
him on the best possible terms, and if he will take our word 
for it, we will say that we have no doubt he was perfectly 
sincere, and meant to do well in writing his article; at the 
same time we cannot but think, (of course it may be only 
the effect of our warped conscience,) that when a person 
has brought a most disparaging charge against his 
neighbour, and that charge is distinctly denied, and, 
moreover, when plain evidence is adduced telling the other 
way, then we say that person is bound either to prove his 
statements, or retract them. This is our deliberate opinion, 
and we should be glad to hear, in the next ‘‘ Theory ” 
which he brings out; (we are late for “ The Theory on 
Theft;”’ let us say the “Theory on Calumny ;’’)—when 
our opponent brings out “‘St. Alphonso’s Theory on 
Calumny,”’ he will oblige us much by an appendix, stating 
his views upon this point. Again, if he wishes for reasons* 





* In reference to the subject of reasons which have really induced 
persons to join the Catholic Church, the reader of course knows, as 
well as we do, that Anglicans never even attempt to answer dhem. 
Should they happen to proceed from any one of sufficient importance 
to force attention to the fact, then our friends set to work to criti- 
cise the individual character of the writer ; while what he has written 
is simply ignored ; his intellectual and moral qualities are sub- 
jected to a severe analysis, until the finger is laid upon precisely 
the disease in each which has produced the alarming results ; a 

VOL. XXXVII—NO. LXXIV. 9 
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which had “such weight in inducing a certain class of 
minds to pass from the communion of the Church of Eng- 
land to that of Rome’’—as a sort of peg whereon to hang 
his articles--we can recommend to his notice something 
much more substantial than a Donatist vision of the late 
Mr. Pugin, which may prevent in future his troubling the 
rest of that much lamented man, 

We could suggest, for instance, that he should extend 
his reading of St. Augustine beyond the treatise Contra 
Mendacium. He will find that “ the philosophic mind of 
the Saint” was full of dreams “ about unity”? and “ what 
the Church must be.’? Yes, and not without very good 
reason; for this man had fallen asleep over prophet and 
apostle, and could not get out of his head the conviction 
that the promises of God were not equivocal, and that our 
Lord used no mental restriction when he said, ‘I am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” 

As to the article in relation to its appearance in the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer, it shows that the Anglican party is 
in precisely the same inconsistent unprincipled condition 
they were in, when some years back, Dr. Newman* ad- 
dressed them as follows:—‘‘ Now you are content to be 
negative and fragmentary in doctrine; you aim at nothing 
higher than smart articles in newspapers and magazines, 
at clever hits, spirited attacks, raillery, satire, skirmish- 





disease, the symptoms of which, it may be, the reader is informed 
the keen vision of the reviewer could detect, even while the victim 
was flourishing in apparently full Anglican health. It is suggested 
that “he has always been too much given to systematising,” (which 
means, of course, that the writer has been absurd enough to sup- 
pose that God Almighty would be consistent enough to do in the 
supernatural what he has done in the natural order, and adapt 
means to ends,) “that he has got into his head ideal views of unity,” 
(which, we find, turns out to mean that the writer has a definite 
view of the Apostles’ Creed.) “However, the reviewer does not 
wish to be hard upon the writer,” so he and his book are dismissed 
in a patronising, good-natured sort of way, insomuch that one 
feels inclined to believe that, after all, perhaps, -he has read The 
Sermon on the Mount; and if he has judged his neighbour, at 
least he has been merciful. Such conduct, viewed controversially, 
we consider so despicable and mean, that we will not trust our- 
selves to say more. 


* Lectures on Anglican Difficulties. Lect. vii. p. 189. 
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ing on parts of your own selecting, fastening on weak 
points, or what you think so, in Dissenters or Catholics ; 
inventing ingenious retorts, evading dangerous questions ; 
parading this or that isolated doctrine as essential ; and 
praising this or that Catholic practice, or Catholic saint, 
to make up for abuse ; and taking all along a high, eclec- 
tic, patronizing, indifferent tone; this has been for some 
time past your line, and it will not suffice; it excites 
no respect, it creates no confidence, it inspires no hope.”’ 

No doubt this‘article has given both scandal and pain 
to many readers who have wished to look with kindly 
feelings upon the Catholic Church, and whose sympathies 
are little in harmony with its general tone. We have, 
however, no fear that its effect upon such persons will be 
at all permanent,—people in earnest are never detained 
by mere negative arguments, even of a far more powerful 
description. We fear, alas, there are some who have 
gladly welcomed it as a powerful support for their own posi- 
tion. They know well that their whole strength lies in 
blackening the Catholic Church. They feel that if she is 
not so bad that communion with her is impossible, their 
own state of schism is inexcusable ; how can they, then, 
but receive with joy what they in their haste consider such 
irrefragaple proofs of moral depravity? There are the 
quotations before them, anything like justification of which 
they think impossible; they never, therefore, even look 
for an answer. The whole question between Rome and 
England is for ever with them put into a nutshell. When 
asked why they are not Catholics, they first say they are, 
and in proof thereof demand in turn, ‘‘ Whether you have 
read the article in the Christian Remembrancer upon St, 
Alphonsus.”’ 

What can we do with such persons but, in revenge, com- 
mend them to the prayers of that saint whose name they 
so much dislike, together with all those who, however well 
intentioned, yet not the less certainly ‘‘ speak evil of the 
things they know not.” 
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Art. IV.—History of Latin Christianity; including that of the Popes 
to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. By Henry Hart Mitmay, D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul’s.—Vols, I.-III., 8vo. London : Murray, 1854. 


HE “ History of Latin Christianity”’ professes to be a 

continuation of the author’s earlier ‘‘ History of 

Christianity to the extinction of Paganism in the Roman 
Empire.” 

The title of the present work, however, will suggest that 
it is not a mere continuation of its predecessor, but that 
its design and arrangement are the result of a specific and 
distinct theory on the part of the author. The present pub- 
lication is intended to present ‘‘ Latin Christianity’’ as one 
individual subject ; and, following it in its course as a 
thing apart from the general current of the history of the 
Church, to preserve its historic unity unbroken, by a dis- 
tinct and systematic detail of its rise, its progress, its 
development, and, in a word, its various alternations of 
fortune. 

It might appear, at first sight, that this breakjng up of 
the general subject of Christian history, was but one of 
those peculiarities (it might seem invidious to call them 
affectations) in which modern, and especially German, 
scholarship delights,—the habit of systematizing every 
subject to which it applies itself. Those who are ac- 
quainted, even through the medium of translations, with 
any of those ‘‘ Hand-books’’ in theology, philosophy, 
history, philology, natural science, and art, which have 
multiplied to an amount positively bewildering in modern 
German literature, will easily understand the process by 
which the history of the Christian Church comes to be 
divided into the separate heads of “‘ Greek Christianity,” 
**Latin Christianity,’ and ‘‘ Teutonic Christianity.” 
The designation, in this point of view, is nothing more 
than an application to the study of Church history of the 
same principle which distributes the history of philosophy 
according to its various systems and schools, or separates 
the history of literature into countries and periods. 

Were we to consider it solely in this light, Dean Mil- 
man’s plan would have but little of novelty beyond its 
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name. There is hardly a modern church historian, from 
Baronius to Rohrbacher, on the Catholic side, and from 
the Magdeburg Centuriators to Gieseler, on the Protestant, 
who has not, in substance, if not in form, adopted the 
very same arrangement. Indeed, itis almost a necessary 
result of the divisions of modern Christendom, tliat the 
character and constitution of the Church from the earliest 
times should be studied exclusively with partizan eyes; 
and that its fortunes should be seen solely through a 
sectarian medium, and that its history should be written 
in a polemical rather than a historical tone. And hence 
from the very earliest period, every event is considered, at 
either side, chiefly, if not entirely, in relation to some of 
the great controversies which are agitated between them. 
Among these controversies, there is none, of course, so 
vital, none so universal in its bearing upon the history of 
the Church, as that of the Papal claims ; and as the rela- 
tion which for many centuries has subsisted between the 
Latin and the Greek Church, is mainly affected by this 
all-important controversy, it has been the unvarying 
habit of the Church historians of both parties to trace 
back to the very earliest times, the history of each of 
these Churches, considered as distinct, if not as actually 
antagonistic, branches of Christianity. 

And hence there is no distinction more familiar to the 
student of Church history from its very earliest_periods, 
than that of the Latin and the Greek Churches, It is car- 
ried back, indeed, to times when, as a matter of fact, the 
distinction was utterly unknown; when the Latin Church 
had not even a name; when what afterwards became the 
Greek Church had no corporate, and hardly even an 
organized individual existence ; when the bishop of Byzan- 
tium was an unpretending suffragan of the metropolis of 
Heraclea, and the future ‘‘ Ecumenical Patriarch’? was 
content to claim the obedience of a few fishermen of the 
Bosphorus. Every dealing of Rome with the East is 
watched with jealous scrutiny, even in periods when the 
distinctions ot Kast and West were merged in the com- 
mon struggle of both for existence. The terms of St. 
Clement’s letter to the Church of Corinth—the tenor of 
Aurelian’s decree, referring the case of Paul of Samosata 
to “bishops of Italy and Rome’’—the accusation laid 
against Dionysius of Alexandria, before his namesake of 
Rome ;—these, and all analogous incidents, however trivial, 
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are scrutinized as eagerly in reference to the great question 
of the Roman Primacy, as if the parties had already for- 
mally put forward the rival claims of East and West, 
and were not rather all alike trembling for their very 
standing-ground in the face of the common enemy. 

So far, therefore, Dean Milman differs from most of 
those who have treated the subject before him, only in this; 
—-that he has devoted a separate publication to a branch of 
the history which they have elaborated separately, but yet 
as part of one general work. It would not be difficult, for 
example, by stringing together all the separate ‘‘ heads’’ 
in the Magdeburg Centuries, or the various paragraphs in 
Baronius’s Annals, or the sections in the several books of 
Tillemont or Fleury, or the dissertations of Natalis 
Alexander, or the colloquies of Graveson’s History, or the 
chapters in those of Mosheim, or Schréck, or Neander, 
or Dollinger, which are devoted by each of these authors 
to the Western Church in contradistinction to that of the 
East, to extract from each a complete and connected 
“History of Latin Christianity’ as far as the division of 
East and West. And we need hardly add that, from this 
period downwards, the East is all but permitted to dis- 
appear, and the history, in all, becomes almost exclu- 
sively a ‘‘ History of Latin Christianity,’’ rather than a 
general History of the Church. 

Nevertheless, we cannot help recognizing in Dean Mil- 
man’s History, a character quite distinct from that which 
is inseparable from the mere distinct treatment of the sub- 
ject. Perhaps, indeed, it is almost a necessary result of 
this distinct treatment, that the work should assume the 
character of an essay rather than of a simple history. It 
is natural that a writer who has formed to himself a cer- 
tain ideal of what he calls ‘‘ Latin Christianity,’’ and 
who has strongly impressed upon his imagination the 
supposed characteristics of this ideal, should, in the progress 
of his labours, view each separate event and chain of 
events, each character and series of characters, in a word, 
the whole outline of the history, and what is more impor- 
tant, each separate detail of it, chiefly as bearing upon his 
own preconceived ideal, and should look to them all only 
under one single relation, viz.: as either, on the one hand, 
tending to confirm, or, on the other, tending to disprove, 
the view which he has proposed to illustrate. 

. And so it unquestionably has been in the case of the 
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author of the ‘“‘ History of Latin Christianity.” It is 
plain from the whole tenor of his work—from his introduc- 
tion to the last page of his third volume, that, through- 
out all its phases, he has a theory to illustrate ; and that, 
with all the appearance of philosophic calmness which his 
essay wears, he is an earnest (although certainly not 
intemperate) partisan. 

We cannot help fancying, too, (although some may regard 
the remark as hypercritical) that there is a theory in the very 
form which the title of the new work has assumed. Dean 
Milman’s former work was called a ‘‘ History of Christi- 
anity in the Roman Empire.’’ The natural uniformity 
of plan would have suggested for the continuation some 
such title as ‘* A History of Christianity in the Western 
Empire,” or “ in the Latin Church.’ And the adoption 
of the form which has been selected, seems to be intended 
for the purpose of presenting to the student the idea of 
*‘ Latin Christianity” as @ distinct and separate system— 
a thing, if not essentially different from the common 
Christianity of the earlier period, yet, at least, apart from 
it, governed by different laws, animated by other impulses, 
actuated by other moral and religious instincts, in a word, 
as an entirely distinct moral conception. 

We cannot help fancying, too, that the selection of this 
peculiar form of designation, however differently it may 
have been intended, must be taken as a condescension to 
that rationalizing school which regards christian faith, not 
as a direct gift from on high, but as mainly the fruit of 
man’s own intellect ;—as one of the many modifications of 
human thought—a glorious and ennobling one, it is true, 
but yet the same in its origin, the same in its kind, and 
governed by the same laws as all the rest. It is the fashion 
of this school to ascribe to the influence of local or 
national opinions and institutions a large share in deter- 
mining, or in modifying the character of the faith as 
received in each race or nation. 

“‘ Latin Christianity,’’ according to this view, will be 
understood to mean; Christianity, as it was modified and 
developed under the influence of Latin traditions, Latin 
prejudices, and Latin peculiarities of race and country: in 
a word, Christianity such as it commended itself to the 
Latin mind. For it is plain that the very form of expres-. 
sion conveys more than the simple idea of locality. It attri- 
butes to the Latin element a vital share in the formation 
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or modification of the Christian system to which its name 
is given. Nor can we doubt that this will really be the 
impression produced on every philosophical mind by the use 
of this appellation. By the same law, in accordance with 
which the naturalists ascribe to the influence of Indian, and 
Egyptian, and Persian principles, purified and attempered 
by the action of the Alexandrian philosophy, the origin 
and development of almost the whole dogmatic scheme of 
Christianity ;—by the same law, allowing for the more 
practical character of “ Latin Christianity,”’ the mind is 
insensibly led to trace to the genius and character of the 
Latin Nations, the peculiarities which are supposed to 
present themselves in its practical system. 


Without stopping, however, to criticize too exactly, 
what at the least, must be held to be a very questionable 
expression, we must proceed to give some account of the 
nature and plan of Dean Milman’s work. It will be under- 
stood from what we have already said, that in the view now 
put forward by the author, Christianity, such as it existed 
throughout the period comprehended in his earlier work, 
although it had its origin among a Sytian people, and 
although its first disseminators were of Eastern blood, was 
nevertheless, ‘‘ almost from the first, a Greek Religion.”’ 
Its sacred books were written in Greek; its most rapid 
conquests were in the Greek colonies ; its most flourishing 
churches were in the Greek cities, or cities of Greek 
original. Even its Jewish converts, especially those of the 
Dispersion, had become Greek in language, in ideas, in 
social habits, and in notions of polity. And although he 
is obliged to admit that oriental influences, both Jewish 
and Gentile, found their way into its system, yet Dean 
Milman maintains that they flowed for the most part 
through Greek channels, and were, of course, materially 
modified in the transmission. Among the various exter- 
nal influences which were brought to bear on primitive 
Christianity, there was no one, he asserts, half so pow- 
erful, or half so comprehensive in its agency, as that of the 
Greek philosophy, and especially of the philosophy which 
had its seat in the schools of Alexandria. And this 
‘* partially orientalized’’ teaching of Alexandria, he holds, 
was the main source of the orientalism which found its 
way into Christianity. 

. Even in the West, according to the author’s view—in 
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Rome itself, and in most of the Western Churches, through- 
out this earlier period, the Greek element is found to main- 
tain its predominance. Most of these Churches were what 
he calls ‘‘ Greek religious colonies.”’ ‘“ Their language,’ 
he tells us, “‘ was Greek, their organisation Greek, their 
writers Greek, their Scriptures Greek ; and many vestiges 
and traditions show that their ritual and their Liturgy were 
Greek. Through Greek the communication of the churches 
of Rome and of the West was constantly kept up with the 
East; and through Greek every heresiarch, or his disci- 
ples, having found his way to Rome, propagated, with 
more or less success, his peculiar doctrines. Greek was 
the commercial language throughout the empire; by 
which the Jews, before the destruction of their city, already 
so widely disseminated through the world, and altogether 
engaged in commerce, carried on their affairs, The 
Greek Old Testament was read in the synagogues of the 
foreign Jews. The churches, formed sometimes on the 
foundation, to a certain extent on the model, of the syna- 
gogues, would adhere for some time, no doubt, to their 
language. The Gospels and the Apostolic writings, so 
soon as they became part of the public worship, would be 
read, as the Septuagint was, in their original tongue. All 
the Christian extant writings which appeared in Rome 
and in the West are Greek, or were originally Greek, 
the Epistles of Clement, the Shepherd of Hermas, the 
Clementine Recognitions and Homilies; the works of 
Justin Maytyr, down to Caius and Hippolytus the author 
of the Refutation of All Heresies. The Octavius of 
-Minucius Felix, and the Treatise of Novatian on the 
Trinity, are the earliest known works of Latin Christian 
literature which came frome Rome. So was it too in Gaul: 
there the first Christians were settled, chiefly in the Greek 
cities, which owned Marseilles as their parent, and which 
retained the use of Greek as their vernacular tongue. 
Irenzeus wrote in Greek; the account of the Martyrs of 
Lyons and Vienne is in Greek. Vestiges of the old Greek 
ritual long survied not only in Rome, but also in some of 
the Gallic churches. The Kyrie eleison still lingers in 
the Latin service.” 

Brilliant and striking as is this picture of the condition 
of the early Church of Rome, we cannot help thinking 
that Dean Milman has very much overdrawn it, and still 
more overstated the consequences to be deduced from it. 
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There can be no doubt that among the early Christian 
Community of Rome, there was a large admixture of 
foreigners, and that of these a considerable proportion 
were either Greeks, or natives of the Greek colonies of 
Asia. It is equally certain, too, that in the scanty 
remains of the Christian literature of Rome in the first 
century and a half which have been preserved, the Latin 
language can hardly be said to be represented. Most of 
the early Roman bishops bore Greek names. But not one 
of these facts, not, indeed, the aggregate of them all, 
appears to us to warrant the large inference which the 
author seeks to draw from them. If the list of bishops 
contains a large admixture of Greek names, there is also 
a not-inconsiderable proportion of undoubtedly Latin 
origin. The second on the list after St. Peter, Clemens, 
is an unmistakable Roman: so are Pius and Victor; 
Linus, though it is certainly a Greek appellation, was also 
in use among the Latins. Four of the earliest writers 
(although two of them wrote in Greek) Clement, Caius, 
Modestus, and Minucius Felix, are certainly Latin. 
So is Novatian, a few years later. The Martyrologies, 
too, a much less questionable source from which to esti- 
mate the relative proportions of races in the whole com- 
munity, supply a far larger average. of native names. 
Those of Pudens, Pudentiana, Flavius Clemens, and 
Flavia Domitilla, will occur to every reader. 

Nor does it by any means follow that every name 
of a Greek form really designated a born Greek. Dean 
Milman could not possibly have forgotten that it was 
an ordinary practice with the Jews of the Dispersion 
to Grecise their Hebrew or Syriac names, and that this 
practice was followed especially on occasion of their con- 
version to Christianity. The same custom, we know, was 
followed by classical writers in reference to the names of 
other foreign nations, as those of the Persians and 
Egyptians, even where there is no question of converts to 
Christianity. It is highly probable, therefore, that many 
of the individuals whose names are thus palpably Greek, 
were in reality immigrants from every quarter of the East. 
Who, for example, would ever suppose that the heretic 
Menander was a Samaritan? The name is as genuine 
Greek as though its bearer had grown up beneath the 
shade of the Academy. 

And that, in point of fact, the Hebrew, and not the 
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Greek, element predominated in the primitive Christian 
community of Rome, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
which is directed exclusively against Jewish prejudices, 
will perhaps be the most satisfactory evidence. Let any 
one compare this epistle with any of those addressed to the 
native Greek churches, for instance, the First to the Corin- 
thians, and he will easily understand how different in ori- 
gin, in traditions, in feelings, in views, must have been 
the communities, even though they may have been acci- 
dentally united through the medium of acommon language. 

Misled by the same accidental appearance, Dean Mil- 
man seems to us to lay an equally undue stress on the 
circumstance of the preponderance of Greek among the 
literary remains of the Roman Church of the first two 
centuries. We need hardly say that the Roman remains 
of this period are too scanty to be safely made the founda- 
tion of any theory. The Dean has only enumerated the 
Epistles of Clement, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Cle- 
mentine Recognitions and Homilies, Justin Martyr, the 
Roman priest Caius, and Hipolytus. Now there are some 
among these cases which we cannot suppose him to have 
deliberately considered when he put them forward in this 
argument. He adduces the opinion of Neander . and 
Gieseler, to prove the Clementine Homilies and Recogni- 
tions are of Roman origin. Now they by no means hold 
that the author of these works was a Roman, but merely 
that he was a resident at Rome; while others hold it 
much more probable that he was an Alexandrian Jew. 
But whatever may be said of the Clementines, surely it 
is most uncritical on the Dean’s part to regard as Roman 
the Apology of Justin Martyr, (born of Greek parents at 
Sichem, in Samaria,) which has no possible connection 
with Rome beyond the accident of its having been written 
during the author’s sojourn in that city. 

For most of the other works referred to, there is a suffi- 
cient explanation of the use of the Greek language in the 
circumstances and the object for which they were com- 
posed. Was it to be expected, for example, that St. 
Clement, in addressing the exclusively Greek population 
of Corinth, and in a letter which was to be read in their 
churches, would have been written in Latin?* Does it 





* See Mosheim De turbata per recentiores Platonicos Ecclesia, § 34. 
See also Méhler’s Patrologie, p. 70, and following. 
Dr. Milman dwells (p. 31, note) on the fact, that as late as the 
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follow that, in addressing a Roman or Italian community, 
he would have used the same language? 

The same observation applies to Caius. The only re- 
mains of his pen of which we have any certain record, are 
his Disputes with Cerinthus and the Millenarians, and his 
conference (not improbably an oral one,) with Proculus 
the .Montanist. Now in these works he would naturally 
use a language with which his adversaries were familiar.* 
But it is by no means clear that this was the language in 
which he would ordinarily write; nor can it be affirmed 
with certainty that he may not have written other works 
in Latin of which no record is preserved. We know, for 
instance, from St. Jerome,{ that both Victor and Apollo- 
nius wrote in Latin. Now, of the writings of the former 
no trace whatever has come down to us; and of the latter, 
the only remains now known were written in Greek ; and, 
if it were not for this chance observation of St. Jerome, we 
should conclude of him, on the very same grounds on which 
it is concluded regarding Caius, that he wrote exclusively 
in the Greek language. 

We should apologise to the reader, perhaps, for dwelling 
thus long on a point seemingly so trivial. It will be found, 
however, that in Dean Milman’s mind, it involves much 
more than a mere question of curious criticism. His argu- 
ment in evidence of the Greek origin of the Christianity 
of primitive Rome, and of the Greek character of the 
Roman Church during the first centuries, has a very im- 

ortant bearing upon the whole theory of his history. 
His object is to establish, through this medium, a sub- 
stantial distinction between the Christian system of Rome 
under its earliest bishops, (men, he maintains, of foreign 
origin, and imbued with the common principles of their 
fellow Christians in the East,) and the system which begins 
to manifest itself under the purely Roman influences of 
the third century; the system which gradually developed 





middle of the third century, after the Novatian Schism, Pope Cor- 
nelius wrote in Greek to Fabian of Antioch, Surely no inference as 
to the language prevalent in Rome can be fairly deduced from such 
facts as these. Would Queen Victoria address the Emperor of 
Austria, or the Sultan of ‘Turkey, in English ? 

* This would be equally true of the work against Artemon, if 
(as seems now established) Caius be the author of it. 


t De Viris Illust, cap. liii. 
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itself more and more in the antagonism which the removal 
‘of the seat of Empire to Constantinople, fostered, if it did 
not create; the system, in fine, which reached its culmi- 
gy | point in the thorough-going Roman Popes of a later 
day, Julius, Innocent, Leo, and Gregory. 

It is upon the illustration of this point, in truth, that his 
whole history turns. 

The argument in support of it which he seeks to found 
upon the fact that all the early literature of Christian 
Rome was Greek, is at first sight more plausible than any- 
thing which could be drawn from the mere accident of the 
prevalence of the Greek language. But after all it is only 
plausible. If it really appeared that all the religious and 
polemical activity lay in that section of the community 
which was Greek, it would not be unfair to infer with him 
that the general system of the Church would most probably 
have taken the impress of this religious tendency. But 
we fancy it will be found, on examination, that if Greek 
works preponderate over Latin in the Christian literature of 
Rome at this period, it is not because the religious activity 
of the Greeks was greater than that of the Romans, but 
‘ because their general intellectual activity was greater. If 
we required any evidence of this, we find it in Dean Mil- 
man’s own admission, that ‘‘ from the time of the great. 
peace which followed the victories of Trajan, Greek, in 
letters, appears to have assumed a complete ascendancy.” 
There is hardly a Latin writer worth naming after 
Tacitus, Pliny, and Quintilian; whereas the Greek 
literature of the same time boasts Dion, Plutarch, 
Lucian, Longinus, Pausanias, Arrian, and many 
others. Now should not the same rule hold for sacred, 
as for profane literature? Can we be surprised to find 
that the Greek element of the Christian community at 
Rome, supplied a larger proportion of writers than the 
Latin, when we find precisely the same disposition in 
the pagan community? And when it is remembered 
that, as we have seen, more than one of those who are 
claimed by Dean Milman, as Greek writers,—and these 
not the least eminent of the number—were Greeks only in 
language, and that they adopted the Greek language 
either for the convenience of those whom they addressed, 
or because of its peculiar fitness to express the nice 
shades of meaning, and the fine and_ subtle distinc- 
tions incidental to the mysterious subjects on which 
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they wrote ;—when this additional circumstance is taken 
into consideration, it will be felt how very inconclusive 
and unsatisfactory must be the attempt to argue as to the 
character or constitution of the Christian community of 
early Rome, from circumstances so accidental, and so little 
affecting the “‘ inner life’’ of its members. 

Although we have already dwelt too long on what can 
only be regarded as a preliminary, we must add that what- 
ever may be the interest of speculations like these consider- 
ed as matter of historical enquiry, they are entirely without 
value for the object which Dean Milman proposes to him- 
self. Even if it were proved beyond the possibility of ques- 
tion that the early Christian community of Rome was Greek 
in race, Greek in language, and Greek in literature, all this 
would be insufficient to establish the real point on which 
his theory turns;—namely, that any notable or substantial 
change came over that Church from the time, (if such a 
time ever occurred,) when the Latin element rose into the 
ascendant; or, (to put it into a more tangible form,) to show 
that whereas the Roman Church of the two first centuries 
had been identified in spirit, and in constitution with the 
Greek Church, it began to put on another, and a substan- 
tially different, character (which the Dean designates in 
Latin) from the third century downwards. 

Analogies of name, of language, or of literature, are of 
comparatively little value in such an inquiry. The iden- 
tity of doctrine being supposed, the question must really 
turn on analogies of organization, of worship, of consti- 
tution; and in all these, there are sufficient indications, 
from the earliest time, of marked peculiarities in the 
Roman church by which she is clearly distinguished from 
the early Greek communities. We need hardly allude to 
the organization of the clergy at Rome. It included, from 
the very earliest times, several classes entirely unknown to 
the Greeks.- The well-known letter of Cornelius to Fabian 
of Antioch, in distinguishing the various orders of the 
Roman clergy, specifies ‘‘ forty-six presbyters, seven dea- 
cons, seven sub-deacons, and forty-two acolythists, 
exorcists, readers, and janitors.’” This he speaks of, as 
the well-known, and therefore the long-established, consti- 
tution of the Church of Rome. Now it is notorious not 
only that the orders of acolythists, exorcists, and janitors, 
had no counterpart in the Greek system of those times, 
but that they remain without counterpart to the present 
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day. The order of sub-deacon, too, is clearly earlier at 
Rome than in the east. 

The same peculiarity is apparent in the Liturgy of Rome. 
It can hardly be necessary to say that the accidental reten- 
tion of the “ Kyrie Eleison,’’ on which the Dean lays such 
stress, isentirely beyond the question. It no more proves 
the Greek origin of the Roman Liturgy, than the use of 
the “ Alleluia ”’ will prove it to have been Hebrew. But 
no one knows better than Dean Milman that the compa- 
rison of all the really essential parts of the Roman Liturgy 
made by every writer, Catholic or Protestant, on the 
subject of Liturgies, with either the Greek or the Alex- 
andrian, proves it, beyond all possibility of question, to have 
had an original different from both. 

We do not dwell on the variety of ceremonial, or on the 
difference of practice as regards fasts; because, although 
the existence of these ditlerences might be in itself an argu- 
ment of the different original of the two churches, yet their 
history and that of their origin is so obscure and uncertain, 
that it is difficult to fix a time at which the practice of 
either church can be said to be clearly defined. 

It is more difficult, from the meagreness and fragmen- 
tary character of the records of the early Roman Church— 
we should rather say the utter absence of any such records 
—to show by direct evidence that, even jat what Dean 
Milman calls the Greek period of its history, the Roman 
Church actually recognized in its bishop that monarchical 
character which the Dean regards as the great and funda- 
mental characteristic of its Latin development. But 
meagre as these records are, they furnish a series of coin- 
cident presumptions so remarkable, that it is impossible 
to look upon them as fortuitous. At the close of the first 
century we find Pope Clement interposing in the local 
government of the church of Corinth. We learn that this 
interference is the result of an appeal from the contending 

arties. About the same period we find the Bishop of 
ome recognized* in the most general terms, as the organ 
of communication with foreign churches. _ Rome itself is 
addressed by the bishop of one of the greatest eastern 





* In the “ Shepherd” of Hermas, it is directed that a letter be 
written to Clement, which he is to send to the foreign cities— 
““Mittet autem Clemens ad exteras civitates: illi enim permissum 
est.” Galland. Bib. Pat, I. p. 26. It belonged to his office. 
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sees, Ignatius of Antioch, as the mpoxaOyuevy 798 ayarns— 
the “ president of charity,’’ The bishop of one of the 
earliest western sees—a see of Greek origin, too—Irenzeus 
of Lyons, declares of Rome, that ‘‘ it is necessary that all 
Churches should agree with her.’’ Heretics from every 

ortion of the Church, like Valentinus, Noetius, and 

raxeas, flock to Rome as the great centre of religious 
teaching. Outcasts from the most remote Churches, like 
Marcion of Pontus, repair to Rome, to seek, as from a 
superior authority, a reversal of the local excommunica- 
tion. Long before the close of the roll of the Dean’s 
favourite Greco-Roman bishops, we meet in the Pontificate 
of Victor, pretensions and acts of universal primacy 
scarcely less extreme than those of the medizeval papacy. 
We find him take the initiative in a controversy which re- 
garded the general discipline of the Church, command the 
summoning of councils in the most remote provinces, and 
threaten to cut off the recusants from Church commu- 
nion; and, although more than one bishop remonstrates 
against the expediency of such a proceeding, yet not one 
expresses a doubt as to the validity of the authority on 
which the threat was founded. 

Dr. Milman may attempt to save his Greco-Roman 
theory, by alleging that Victor was a Roman, and so far 
departed from the traditions of the Greek race; but what 
will he say to the still more extreme proceeding of the 
unmistakable Greek, Stephen, whom, in common with all 
the writers of his school, he regards as the very type and 
ideal of papal aggression in its embryo? And if, in Ste- 
phen’s case, he seek to shelter himself behind the resis- 
tance of Cyprian and Firmiliau, what will he say to those 
acts of primatial authority on the part of Stephen, which 
this very Cyprian himself invited? to his deposition of 
Marcian, the bishop of Arles? to his. nomination of 
another bishop in Marcian’s stead? What will he say 
to the appeals to Rome while a Greek still occupied its 
see? of the deposed Spanish bishops, Basilides of Astorga, 
and Martial of Merida? of that of the African bishop, 
Privatus of Lambesa? Still more, what will he say of the 
charge laid before Dionysius of Rome (still of the same 
Greek race) against the bishop of the great see of Alex- 
andria, Dionysius ? 

If these, and similar cases which are recorded, not to 
speak of the unrecorded cases which we are fairly war- 
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ranted in presuming, do not establish the monarchical 
character of the Church of Rome to have existed in what 
Dean Milman calls the period of its Greek Christianity, 
we do not understand the force of facts in history. 


If we have dwelt thus long upon the seemingly unimpor- 
tant question of the appropriateness of the author’s title, 
we can say with truth that we have not done so in a cap- 
tious spirit. If, as we said at the outset, it had been a 
mere question as to the division of the subject, or the dis- 
tribution of the topics, of the history, we should not have 
thought it necessary to offer a single observation. But 
the reader will have already seen that the assumed title 
involves much more. It opens up a series of practical and 
dogmatical, as well as historical, questions of the very last 
importance. In a polemical sense, indeed, it expresses, in 
a single phrase, the substance of the theory whicli the whole 
history is intended to support or illustrate. To borrow an 
expression which our recent military experience has made 
popular, it is the key of the author’s whole position. 

That we have not exaggerated its importance will be 
apparent from one or two passages of the Introduction, in 
which the author explains the plan of his work. It will be 
seen that, in his mind, there is a vital and essential differ- 
ence between the system which he calls Greek, and that 
which he designates as Latin Christianity. It will be 
seen, too, that this difference which he assumes, involves 
one of the most important controversies of ancient or 
modern times, no less than that of the origin and the jus- 
tice of the papal claim of supremacy. 

We shall not trouble the reader with that portion of Dr. 
Milman’s theory which regards the speculative or doctrinal 
differences of the two systems. We refer at present to his 
explanation of the polity or constitution of each, as he 
understands it in his history. 

“In their polity the Grecian churches were a federation of repub- 
lics, as were the settlements of the Jews. But they were founded 
on a religious, not on a national basis; external to, yet in their 
boundaries, mostly in their aggregative system, following the old 
commonwealths, which still continued to subsist under the suprem- 
acy of the Roman Prefect or Proconsul, and in later times the 
distribution of the Imperial dioceses. They were held together by 
common sympathies, common creeds, common sacred books, certain, 
as yet simple, but common rites, common usages of life, and an 
hierarchy everywhere, in the theory at least, of the same power and 
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influence. They admitted the Christians of other places by some 
established sign, or by recommendatory letters. They were often 
bound together by mutual charitable subventions. Still each was 
an absolutely independent community. The Roman East, includ- 
ing Greece, had no capital. The old kingdoms might respect the 
traditionary greatness of some city, which had been the abode of 
their kings, or which was the seat of a central provincial govern- 
ment: other cities, from their wealth and population, may have 
assumed a superior rank, Antioch in Syria, Alexandria in Egypt, 
Ephesus in Asia Minor. But though churches known or reputed 
to have been founded by Apostles might be locked on with peculiar 
respect, there was as yet no subordination, no supremacy ; their 
federal union was a voluntary association. Whether the internal 
constitution had become more or less rapidly or completely 
monarchical ; whether the Bishop had risen to a greater or less 
height above his co-Presbyters, the whole episcopal order, the 
representatives of each church, were on the same level. The 
Metropolitan and afterwards the Patriarchal dignity was of later 
growth. Jerusalem, which might naturally have aspired to the 
rank of the Christian capital, at least of the East, had been 
destroyed, and remained desolate for many years: it assumed only 
at a later period (at one time it was subject to Cesarea) even the 
Patriarchal rank.”—Vol. I. p. 2. 


This is, of course, the old scheme of the “ federal union 
of Churches.’’ Such was the natural form into which a reli- 
gious community might be expected to fall among a people 
whose institutions had been republican, and who were not 
prevented by any external influences from moulding their 
religious relations upon the same model with which their 
traditional, political, and social associations had fami- 
liarized them. 

Such, then, was the polity of Greek Christianity. The 
natural inference is, that if the Christianity first known at 
Rome were Greek, such also would have been the primi- 
tive polity of the Roman Church. But we are not left to 
draw this inference for ourselves. Dr. Milman takes care 
to put it prominently forward a few pages later. He tells 
us that “ the Roman Church was but one of the federation 
of Greek religious republics founded by Christianity.”’ (p. 
30.) As such, the reader will infer, it possessed not, and 
was not entitled to claim, any supremacy whatever. 
“Though Churches known or imputed to have been 
founded by apostles might be looked on with similar 
respect, there was as yet no subordination, no supre- 
macy.’’ (p. 3.) Whatever of pre-eminence Rome after- 
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wards acquired was all the result of human influences. No 
portion of it was due to its primal constitution. 

Such, too, it would naturally be inferred, would Rome 
have remained had the Christianity of Rome remained 
Greek, as it was in its origin. But at some period during 
the first three centuries, (which the Dean wisely leaves 
undefined, p. 27,) the Latin element was infused, and 
began to affect the Christian system of the Roman 
Church. In order that the reader may understand the 
contrast, we shall also transcribe Dean Milman’s theory as 
to the “ polity”’ of this so-called Latin Christianity. 


“The characteristic of Latin Christianity was that of the old 
Latin world—a firm and even obstinate adherence to legal form, 
whether of traditionary usage or written statute ; the strong asser- 
tion of, and the severe subordination to authority. Its wildest and 
most eccentric fanaticism, for the most part, and for many centu- 
ries, respected external unity. It was the Roman empire, again 
extended over Europe by an universal code and a provincial gov- 
ernment ; by an hierarchy of religious pretors or proconsuls, and 
a host of inferior officers, each in strict subordination to those 
immediately above them, and gradually descending to the very 
lowest ranks of society : the whole with a certain degree of freedom 
of action, but a constrained and limited freedom, and with an 
appeal to the spiritual Cesar in the last resort,”—Vol. I. p. 8. 


And in a later page, (18) he expressly says, that “‘ Latin 
Christianity, from its commencement, in its character, and 
in all the circumstances of its development, had an irresis- 
tible tendency to monarchy.”’ 

It is clear, therefore, that the fundamental distinction 
between Latin Christianity and Greek Christianity, which 
it is the object of these volumes to trace out, is simply 
this: Latin Christianity is the system of the Papacy ;— 
Greek Christianity is a federation of religious republics. 
Other differences, it is true, and those very important 
ones, Dean Milman professes to trace—on the subject of 
monasticism, on that of clerical celibacy, on that of asceti- 
cism, and of the whole practical character of this religious 
life; although, strangely enough, he has not thought it 
necessary to enter at all into the history of the doctrinal 
differences between Greek and Latin Christians. He hardly 
alludes to the contest about the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost. He overlooks altogether the disputes about the state 
ot the just after death, about the nature of the purgatorial 
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expiation, and the important practical questions regard- 
ing marriage. And at all events it is evident that the 
alpha and omega of his history is the all-engrossing topic 
of the primatial pretensions of Rome. ; 

It is with this question, indeed, as it presents itself at 
the end of the fourth century, that the History of Latin 
Christianity may be said to begin. <A brief summary of 
the earlier annals of the Roman Church in the first four 
ceuturies is prefixed, (although this period had already been 
treated in the author’s former work,) in order to present 
the whole subject in its historic unity. We owe it to the 
reader, as some relief from the tedium of the discussions 
on which we have so long detained him, to transcribe for 
him the brilliant and striking passage in which Dean Mil- 
man sketches the position of the Roman See at the open- 
ing of the fifth century, in its relation to all the other 
Churches of Christendom. 

“The fifth century of Christianity has begun, and now arises a 
line of Roman prelates, some of them from their personal character, 
as well as from the circumstances of the time, admirably qualified to 
advance the supremacy of the See of Rome, at least over Western 
Christendom. 

“Christianity, in its Latin form, which for centuries was to be 
its most powerful, enduring, prolific development, for her stability 
and unity of influence wanted a capital and a centre ; and Rome 
might seem deserted by her emperors for the express purpose of 
allowing the spiritual monarchy to grow up without any dangerous 
collision agaiust the civil government. The emperors had long 
withdrawn from Rome as the royal residence, Of those who bore 
the title, one ruled in Constantinople, and, more and more absorbed 
in the cares and calamities of the Eastern sovereignty, became 
gradually estranged from the affairs of the West. Nor was it till 
the time of Justinian that any attempt was made to revive his 
imperial pretensions to Rome. The Western Emperor lingered for 
a time in inglorious obscurity among the marshes of Ravenna, till 
at length the faint shadow of monarchy melted away, and a barba- 
rian assumed the power and the appellation of Sovereignty of Italy. 
Still, of the barbarian kings, not one ventured to fix himself in the 
ancient capital, or to inhabit the mouldering palaces of the older 
Cesars. Nor could Ravenna, Milan, or Pavia, though the seats of 
monarchs, obscure the greatness of Rome in general” reverence : 
they were still provincial cities; nor could they divert the tide of com- 
merce, of concourse, of legal, if not of administrative business, which, 
however more irregular and intermitting, still flowed towards Rome. 
The internal goverument of the city retained something of the 
old republican form which had been permitted to subsist under 
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the despotism of the emperors, Above the consuls or Senate, the 
shadows of former magistracies, the supreme authority was vested 
in a delegate, or representative of the Emperor, the prefect, or 
governor; but, with the empire, that authority became more and more 
powerless. The aristocracy, as we shall ere long see, were scattered 
abroad after the capture of the city by Alaric, and were never after 
reorganised into a powerful party. Some centuries elapsed before 
that feudal oligarchy grew up, which, at a later period, were such 
dangerous enemies to the Papacy, degrading it to the compulsory 
appointment of turbulent or immoral prelates, or by the personal 
insult, and even the murder, of popes. During the following period, 
therefore, the Bishop of Rome, respected by the barbarians, even 
by the fiercest pagans, none of whom were quite without awe of 
the high priesthood of the Roman religion, and, by that respect, 
commended still more strongly to the reverence of all Latin Chris- 
tians ; alone hallowed, as it were, and permitted to maintain his 
serene dignity amid scenes of violence, confusion, and bloodshed ; 
grew rapidly up to be the most important person in the city ; if not 
in form the supreme magistrate, dominant in influence and admit- 
ted authority, the all-venerated Head of the Church, and where 
the civil power thus lay prostrate, assuming, without awakening 
jealousy, and for the public advantage, many of its functions, and 
maintaining some show of order and of rule.”—Vol. I. p. 81. 


It is not exclusively to this accident of position, how- 
ever, that Dean Milman ascribe the progress of pontifical 
pre-eminence in Rome. He recognizes, in a certain sense 
at least, the joint operation of other, and more directly 
religious, influences. 


“It was not solely as a Christian bishop, and bishop of that city, 
which was still, according to the prevailing feeling, the capital of 
the world, but as the successor of St. Peter, of him who was now 
acknowledged to be the head of the apostolic body, that the Roman 
poutiff commanded the veneration of Rome and of Christendom. 
The primacy of St. Peter, and the primacy of Rome, had been 
long reacting upon each other in the minds of men, and took root 
in the general sentiment. The Church of Rome would own no 
founder less than the chief Apostle; and the distance between St. 
Peter and the rest of the Apostles, even St. Paul himself, was 
increased by his being acknowledged as the spiritual ancestor of 
the Bishop of Rome, At the commencement of the fifth century, 
the lineal descent of the Pope from St. Peter was an accredited 
tenet of Christianity. As yet his pretensions to supremacy were 
vague and unformed ; but when authority is in the ascendant, it is 
the stronger for being indefinite. It is almost a certain sign that it 
is becoming precarious, or has been called in question, when it 
condescends to appeal to precedent, written statute, or regular 
jurisdiction. 
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“ Everything tended to confirm, nothing to impede or to weaken 
the gradual condensation of the supreme ecclesiastical power in the 
Supreme Bishop. The majesty of the notion of one all-powerful 
ruler, to which the world had been so long familiarised in the 
emperors, the discord and emulation among the other prelates, 
both of the East and West, and the manifest advantage of a 
sapreme arbiter: the Unity of the visible Church, which was 
becoming—or had, indeed, become—the dominant idea of Christen- 
dom ; all seemed to demand, or, at least, had a strong tendency to 
promote and to maintain the necessity of one Supreme Head. As 
the unity in Christ was too sublimely spiritual, so the supremacy of 
the collective episcopate, which endowed each bishop with an equal 
portion of apostolic dignity and of power, was a notion too specu- 
lative and metaphysical for the common mind. Councils were only 
occasional diets, or general conventions, not a standing represen- 
tative Senate of Christendom. There was a simplicity and distinct- 
ness in the conception of one visible Head to one visible body, such 
as forcibly arrests and fully satisfies the less inquiring mind, which 
still seeks something firm and stable whereon to repose its faith. 
Cyprian, in whom the unity of the Church had taken its severest 
form, though practically he refused to submit the independence of 
the African churches to the dictation of Rome, did far more to 
advance her power by the primacy which he assigned to St, Peter, 
than he impaired it by his steady and disdainful repudiation of her 
authority, whenever it was brought to the test of submission.”— 
Vol. I. p. 82-84. 


Another cause to which Dean Milman attributes the 
(as he supposes) rapid advance of Papal authority in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, was the comparative immunity 
from heresy which Rome enjoyed, at a time when the 
East was torn by doctrinal dissensions on all the great 
questions connected with the fundamental mysteries of 
Christianity. In her comparative tranquillity and seclu- 
sion, Rome was enabled to sit, an unimpassioned arbiter 
between the angry disputants, and the very prestige which 
arose from her own exemption from the all but universal 
imputation of heterodoxy to which the great Sees of the 
East had made themselves liable, became one of the most 
important elements of her claim to ascendancy. 

Still, making every allowance for these and other an- 
cillary influences, Dean Milman has no hesitation in 
ascribing the first, and by far the largest share, to the 
traditionary majesty, and indeed, to the very name of the 
old imperial city. 

“The great talisman of the Papal influence was the yet majestic 
name of Rome. The bishops gave laws to the city, which had so 
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long given, and still to so great an extent gave laws to the world. 
In the sentiment of mankind at least in the West, Rome had 
never been dethroned from her supremacy. There were still 
Roman armies, Roman laws, Roman municipalities, Roman litera- 
ture, in name at least a Roman Empire. Constantinople boasted 
rather than disdained the appellation of New Rome. But while 
the Bishops of Rome retained much of the awe and reverence 
which adhered to the name, they stood aloof from all which dese- 
crated and degraded it. It was the idolatrous and pagan Rome” 
which fell before the barbarians, or rather was visited for its vices 
and crimes, its persecutions, and its still obstinate infidelity, by 
those terrible instruments of the divine vengeance. As our history 
will show, the discomfiture of the heathen Rhadagaisus, and the 
tutelary, though partial, protection which Christianity spread over 
the city during the capture by Alaric (to which Augustine trium- 
phantly appealed), were not obliterated by the unawed and remorse- 
less devastation of Genseric. ‘I'he retreat of Attila, the most 
terrible of all the Northern conquerors, before the imposing 
sanctity, as it was universally believed, of Popo Leo, blended again 
in indissoluble alliance the sacred security of Rome with the 
authority of her bishop. Leo himself, as will be hereafter seen, 
exalts St. Peter and St. Paul into the Romulus and Remus of the 
new universal Roman dominion.”—Vol. I. p. 86. 


This is unquestionably a very brilliant and powerful 
summary of the remarkable combination of influences, 
political as well as religious, which united in_ support 
of the spiritual supremacy of Rome. And considered in 
this point. of view, no Catholic need hesitate to accept it. 

And it is at this point that the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant historian of the Papacy come directly to issue. 
And here Dean Milman has taken his final stand. 
The theory of the purely human origin of that su- 
premacy must of course rest here. It is to these causes, 
and to these alone, that it traces the complete and final 
development of the Papal supremacy. Every notion, as 
well of a “ divine commission,’ as of a ‘‘ providential 
arrangement,” it ignores altogether. All the later privi- 
leges and prerogatives, as well as more substantial powers, 
which grouped around this venerable centre, it traces to 
servile superstition on the one hand, and daring, yet 
profoundly politic ambition on the other, aided upon both 
sides by a train of circumstances so favourable as almost 
spontaneously to invite to the result. 

To disentangle the threads of truth and falsehood in 
this specious theor , is the great problem of the history 
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of the Papacy. That the spiritual authority of Rome 
did receive support and even development, from purely 
human influences, no reasonable historian?can for a mo- 
ment doubt. That the political dignity of Rome reacted 
upon its religious pre-eminence—that the traditionary 
greatness of the City lent majesty to the See; that the 
authority of the Prince came gradually to intertwine itself 
with the more sacred functions of the Prelate; that these 
results (however the contrary might at first sight be ex- 
pected,) were accelerated and secured by the trans- 
fer of the Empire to Constantinople, and still more, by the 
separation of East and West; that the very isolation of 
the Pontiff in Rome, and his removal from the dan- 
gerous rivalry of the imperial presence, had the double 
effect of securing his independence, and of heightening, 
or at least defining, his authority—all this is undoubt- 
edly true. But it is here that the real difficulty begins. 
Dean Milman regards these as the only sources of papal 
supremacy. The Catholic historian looks deeper. He 
distinguishes between the source of the power and the 
means employed to establish and confirm it. Providence, 
he says, in all its ordinary and permanent operations in 
moral affairs, acts through human means and human in- 
fiuences. He believes it to be the same in its superna- 
tural dealings with men. The constitution of the Church 
was not designed by God to be a perpetual miracle. 
When our Lord invested Peter with that authority of 
which the Catholic believes the authority of Rome to be 
but the perpetuation, and when Peter selected Rome as 
his own peculiar See, it was with the full knowledge of the 
moral influence of the antecedents of that great city, and 
assuredly, also, with a foreknowledge of the inevitable 
results of its after fortunes in consolidating and establish- 
ing, through human means, the authority with which he 
was divinely accredited. Had he invested that authority 
in the representative of an obscure see, it would have re- 
quired a standing miracle to have insured its perpetuation. 

It is in their respective views of the great fact of the 
Roman Papacy, therefore, the Protestant and the Catho- 
lic historians come, as we have said, directly to issue. 
Alike recognizing as undoubted the existence and the 
extent of the authority with which it was invested, the one 
sees it as a purely human institution, human in its origin, 
human in its ends, human in the means by which those ends 
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were achieved. The other, while he admits, to the fullest 
extent, the human influences, in part too, even the human 
ends, yet looks to these but as the means—means too, pro- 
videntially arranged and contrived, for the consolidation of 
a divinely imparted commission. Rome, with all the pres- 
tige, he owns, of the imperial name,—Rome, with its 
hereditary greatness,—Rome, with its world-wide associa- 
tions,—Rome, with the political independence which her 
later isolation secured,—Rome, in a word, endowed with 
every auxiliary human influence, was selected as the 
earthly frame in which the divine authority of Peter was 
to be enshrined—the human arm by which his heavenly 
sword was to be wielded. But the authority was not the 
Jess divine, that this frame in which it was set was earthly; 
the sword was not less from heaven because it was entrust- 
ed to an arm of flesh. 

Such are the two great antagonistic views of the Papal 
history. It can hardly be necessary to say that Dean 
Milman falls, with all the brilliancy of his eloquence, and 
all the resources of his learning, into the former of these 
views. He, of course, represents the ascendancy of Rome 
as of purely human origin. He puts this very view dis- 
tinctly forward at a later period of the narrative, and, 
indeed, it pervades and gives colour to all that he has writ- 
ten, even of the popes of the fourth century. 


“ A question had arisen, which involved the Bishops of Rome, 
not merely as dignified arbiters on a high and profound metaphy- 
sical question of the faith, but, vital to their power and dignity, 
plunged them into the strife as ardent and implacable combatants. 
The Roman Pontiffs had already, at least from the time of Inno- 
cent I., asserted their inalienable supremacy on purely religious 
grounds, as successors of St. Peter. If, as in the recent act of 
Hilarius, they had appealed to the laws of the empire, as confir- 
matory of that supremacy, it was to enfore more ready and implicit 
obedience. But with the world at large the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of Rome rested solely on her civil supremacy. The 
Pope was head of Christendom as Bishop of the first city in the 
world. Already Constantinople had put forth claims to co-equal 
ecclesiastical, as being now of co-equal temporal dignity. This 
claim had been ratified by the great GEcumenic Council of Chalce- 
don,—that Council which had established the inflexible line of 
orthodoxy between the divergent heresies of Nestorius and 
Eutyches. This was but the supplementary act, it was asserted, 
of a small and factious minority, who had lingered behind the rest; 
but, it appeared upon the records, it boasted the authority of the 
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unanimous Council. The ambition of Acacius, now, under Zeno, 
sole and undisputed Bishop of Constantinople, was equal to his 
ability. He seemed watching the gradual fall of the Western 
Empire, the degradation of Rome from the capital of the world, 
which would leave Constantinople no longer the new, the second, 
rather the only Rome upon earth. The West, in the person of 
Anthemius, had received an emperor appointed by Constantinople ; 
the Western Empire at one moment seemed disposed to become a 
province of the East. Acacius had already obtained from the 
Emperor (we must reascend in the course of our history to connect 
the East with the West), Leo the Thracian, who had ruled between 
Marcian and Zeno, a decree confirming to the utmost all the privi- 
leges of a Patriarchate claimed by Constantinople. In that edict 
Constantinople assumed the significant and threatening title of 
‘Mother of all Christians and of the orthodox Religion.’ The 
Pope Simplicius had protested against this usurpation, but his pro- 
test is lost.” —Vol. I. p, 233. 


Unfortunately for this specious theory, however, there is 
scarcely a single act of the exercise of the papal authority, 
or a single appeal for its interposition, recorded in the his- 
tory of the fourth and fifth centuries, which does not nega- 
tive the hypothesis on which it rests. Let any unpreju- 
diced man examine the pontifical correspondence of that 
period; let him read the language of the popes themselves, 
of Julius, of Damasus, of Innocent, of Zosimus, of Boni- 
face, of Celestine, of Leo ;* let him consider the terms in 
which their interposition is solicited, and we are perfectly 
content to rest the issue on their decision. Is it to the 
earthly Rome that the anxious or suffering members of the 
Church turn in those pages for counsel and for succour ? 
Is it as bishops of the imperial city, and in the conscious 

ride of its earthly grandeur that the answer is accorded ? 
nluckily for the Dean’s theory, the earthly element 
would rather appear to be ignored altogether. He himself 
is compelled to admit, that “‘ at the commencemnient of the 
fifth century, the lineal descent of the Pope from St. Peter 





* As we are not writing a treatise, we can but refer to what we 
regard as the most irresistible historical evidence of the divine 
origin of the Primacy—the actual collected correspondence of the 
popes of this interesting period—in Coustant’s Epistole Romanorum 
Pontificum, especially col. 386, 1037,—8,816, 838, 1019, 790, 896, 
888, 869. These, however, are but a few specimens of what may 
rnd be described “the whole tone and colour of the correspon- 

ence,” 
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was an accredited tenet of Christianity.”’ (I. 85.) When 
the Fathers of the Council of Sardica established the law 
of appeal, which even the Dean describes as “a legal 
recognition of a supremacy,”’ (I. 87.) it was done expressly 
“in honour of the memory of Peter the apostle.’’ eézpe 
ra Arrootode THY pvijpuny Tinjnowner; “ Let us honour the memory 
of the Apostle Peter,” says the fourth canon of that 
council.* When the council of Chalcedon with one 
voice adopted the dogmatic decree of Pope Leo, it was 
because ‘‘ Peter had spoken through Leo.’”? When Inno- 
cent is consulted in reference to the proceedings of the 
council of the Milevis, he declares that “all must be 
referred to Peter, that is, to the author of his‘name and 
honour.’’*{ When IJueo requires that all greater causes 
should be referred to himself, it is only in obedience to the 
tradition of the ancient institute, and the rightful reve- 
rence of the Apostolic See.{ When he contrasts the 
authority of Rome with that of Antioch, he declares that 
had Peter remained bishop of Antioch, and not transferred 
his see to Rome, the primacy of the entire Church would 
have been vested in the former See ; and Rome, with all 
its civil pre-eminence, would have been subordinate in spi- 
ritual horfour, and in ecclesiastical authority. When the 
same Pontiff “‘ declares void, and, by a general definition 
altogether annuls”’ a canon of the general council of Chal- 
cedon, it is ‘‘ by authority of the blessed Apostle Peter.’’§ 
When Pope Hormisdas, at the close of the long and angry 
schism of Constantinople, known under the name of its 
originator, Acacius, received back that see, and its depen- 
dencies, into communion, and enforced upon them the pro- 
fession of the same faith as that held by the Apostolic See, it 
is (not by virtue of the civil pre-eminence of Rome, 
although he actually contrasts the two Churches in this 
particular, but) “because the sentence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ cannot, by any means, be contravened: ‘ Thou 
art Peter, and on this Rock I will build my Church.’ ”’ 





* Harduini Conciliorum Collect. I. 639. 
t Coustant. Epp. Rom. Pontiff. col. 869. 
t Ib. 750, note. 


§ See these and many other illustrative passages at length, in 
Le Quieu's Oriens Christianus, pp. 34-50, 
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What else, too, is the meaning, and what the import, of 
the title, ‘‘ Apostolic,’ which, though it has been the 
fashion of all anti-papal writers, from Barrow to Palmer, to 
claim as having originally been applied to all sees, without 
distinction, nevertheless, is shown by a thousand instances, 
many of them drawn from the general councils themselves, 
Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, to have been 
peculiarly applied to Rome, and even to Rome in contra- 
distinction to those great eastern sees, Antioch and Alea- 
andria, which are reputed to have had a special claim to 
the appellation?* In truth, it may be said with perfect 
confidence, that in almost every instance in which autho- 
rity is either claimed by Rome, or recognized as existing 
in Rome, it is made to rest in some way, direct or indirect, 
on the divine commission through Peter. 

There is only one notable exception to this all but uni- 
versal statement—that to which, in a passage already 
cited, Dean Milman refers, as embodied in the canon of 
Chalcedon which seeks to justify the intended aggrandize- 
ment of the “ New Rome,’’ Constantinople, by ascribing 
the ecclesiastical pre-eminence of the ancient Rome to its 
civil or political supremacy as the old empire.t But there 
is no impartial historian who does not admit that neither 
this ambitious attempt, nor the principle on which it .was 
sought to justify it, found any echo in the public mind of 
Christendom. The decree in which it was embodied was 
not passed till fully two-thirds ¢ of the bishops had left the 
council. Dean Milman himself admits, that it claimed 
the subscription but of one hundred-and-fifty prelates, and 
these chiefly of the diocese of Constantinople (I. 211.) ; 
and he should have added another fact still more impor- 
tant, (though it would have told inconveniently against his 
favourite theory,) that the letter which Anatolius, the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, wrote to Pope Leo, soliciting his 
confirmation of this very canon on which Dean Milman 
would rest his case against Rome, is actually admitted one 
of the most convincing evidences of Rome’s supremacy. In 
this very letter he does not scruple to avow to Leo, that “ the 





* See an extremely learned and interesting essay, De Tiuli Sedis 
Apostolic Vi et Usu antiquo. By Dr. Eberhard, Trier. 1846, 
t Ala 70 Baoirederv thv wodw exewynv. Can. xxviii. 
¢ The council had one time numbered nearly six hundred. 
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validity of all that had taken place entirely depended upon 
his (Leo’s) confirmation.’’ ‘‘ The entire validity and con- 
firmation of what has been done,”’ he says, ‘‘is reserved 
for the judgment of your (Leo’s) blessedness.”’ 

It will easily be understood that, sharpened by this pre- 
conceived theory of the nature of the supremacy, to which 
the Roman See gradually attained, and the causes which 
favoured its development, Dean Milman has eyes only for 
those events in its history which seem to confirm or illus- 
trate that hypothesis. It is in this spirit that he reads the 
history of the appeal of St. John Chrysostom to Pope 
Innocent. (I. 91-3.) Palladius, in his (contemporary) Dia- 
logue on the Life of St. John Chrysostom, devotes no less 
than twenty pages to this most important contest. He 
details all the successive stages of the discussion ; the mis- 
sions and counter-missions from Constantinople to Rome, 
the citations and replies, the reports and relegations; he 
specifies no less than twelve different letters and other 
documents addressed from either party, in succession, to 
Pope Innocent, without reckoning the documents which 
emanated from the Pope himself. Yet all that Dean Milman 
can see in these eager and active negociations, this life-and- 
death anxiety on all sides, to secure the judgment of Rome, 
is simply, that ‘‘ Constantinople, Alexandria, and even 
Antioch, were driven by their own bitter feuds and hostili- 
ties to court the alliance of Rome; 7t could hardly be 
without some compromise of their independence !”’ 

He goes a little further in the case of another Constanti- 
nopolitan patriarch, Nestorius, somewhat analogous in its 
circumstances, but far more important in the doctrinal 
consequences which it involved. 


“ Both parties, Nestorius and Cyril, themselves could not but 
look with earnest solicitude to Rome. She held the balance of 
power. If the Bishop of Rome had been the most unambitious of 
mankind, he could hardly have declined the arbitration, which was 
almost an acknowledgment of his sipremacy. Nothing tended more 
to his elevation in the mind of Christendom than these successive 
Eastern controversies, if considered only as affecting his dignity in 
the eyes of the world. The deeper the East was sunk in anarchy 
and confusion, the more commanding the stately superiority of 
Rome. While the episcopal throne of Constantinople had been 
held in succession by the persecuted Chrysostom, by the heretic 
Nestorius, as it was afterwards by Flavianus, who, if not murdered, 
died of ill usage in a council of bishops ; that of Alexandria by 
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Theophilus, and his nephew Cyril, whose violence disgraced their 
orthodoxy ; a succession of able, at least blameless, Pontiffs of 
Rome was now about to close with Leo the Great. 

‘Each, too, of these Eastern antagonists for ascendancy was 
disposed to admit one part of the claims on which rested the 
supremacy of Rome. Alexandria, that of the descent from St. 
Peter. Ancient and apostolic origin was so clearly wanting to 
Constantinople, that on this point the Roman superiority was unde- 
niable. On her side, Constantinople was content to recognise the 
title of Rome to superiority, as the city of the Caesars, from 
whence followed her own secondary, if not co-equal dignity, as New 


Rome.”—Vol. I. p. 151. 


But in this case, too, he does not fail to impart to the 
narrative the colouring of his own peculiar views. He 
admits, indeed, that both parties ‘‘ looked with earnest soli- 
citude to Rome ;’ ;’’ but it was not, he thinks, to Rome as an 
acknowledged superior ; it was only as an arbiter to decide 
between them. She possessed no supremacy, he maintains, 
but she held, at least, “‘ the balance of power,”’ and in a 
contest where the parties were both so confident of their 
respective strength, her accession to either would be infal- 
libly decisive. 

Even where the appeal to Rome, as an admitted supe- 
rior, is so clear as to render denial or concealment hope- 
less, Dean Milman is ready with an ingenious explanation 
of the fact. Still he finds it is traceable to human, and, 
we regret to say, far from creditable motives. It is in 
this way he explains the canons of Sardica already refer- 


red to. 


“It is not difficult to trace the motives which influenced the 
Bishops of Sardica. Great principles are often established by 
measures which grow out of temporary interests. The Western 
orthodox Bishops of Sardica hardly escaped being out-numbered by 
their heretical adversaries; there were ninety-four on one side, 
seventy-six on the other. Had not the turbulent, but irresolute, 
minority withdrawn to Philippopolis, and there set up a rival synod, 
the issue might have been almost doubtful; at all events, where 
parties were so evenly balanced, intrigue, accident, activity on 
one part, supineness on the other, or the favour of the Emperor, 
might summon an assembly, in which the preponderance would be 
in favour of Arianism (it was so a few years after at Rimini) ; and 
thus might heresy gain the sanction of a Council of Christendom. 
.But Rome had, up to this time, before the fall of Liberius, so firm- 
ly, so repeatedly, so solemnly, embraced the cause of Athanasius, 
that it might seem to be irrevocably committed to orthodoxy ; an 
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appeal to Rome, therefore, would always give an opportunity to an 
orthodox minority, to annul or to suspend the decrees of an here- 
tical Church. In all causes, therefore, of bishops (and not merely 
were the bishops in general the chief members of the Councils, but 
the first proceeding of all the Councils, at this period, was to 
depose the prelates of the opposite party) an appeal to Rome would 
both secure a second hearing, by more favourable judges, of the 
subject under controversy, and might maintain, notwithstanding 
adverse decrees, all the orthodox bishops upon their thrones. The 
Council of Sardica, therefore, in its canons, established the law, 
that on an appeal to the Bishop of Rome, he might decide whether 
the judgment was to be reconsidered, and appoint judges for the 
second hearing of the cause; he might even, if he thought fit, take 
the initiative; and delegate an ecclesiastic ‘from his side,’ to 
institute a commission of inquiry.”—Vol.-I. p. 87. 


That is to say, the bishops of Sardica were ready to 
sacrifice for ever their personal independence, and that of 
their sees, to Roman ambition, for the transient advantage 
which the favourable dispositions of the actual occupant of 
the See of Rome happened for the moment to hold out to 
them, in their contest with their Arian antagonists! 
Here, however, there is only question of supremacy in 
discipline and Church government. But he is ready to 
explain away’the submission of the Church to the doc- 
trinal authority of Rome by the very same hypothesis. 


“ When the African Churches, in their councils at Carthage, and 
at Milevis in Numidia, addressed the Pontiff on this momentous 
subject, the character, as well as the station of Innocent, might 
command more than respectful deference. Had they felt any 
jealousy as to their own independence, under the absorbing passion, 
the hatred of Pelagianism, they would have made any sacrifice to 
obtain the concurrence of the Bishop of Rome. The letters inform 
Innocent that the Africans had renewed the unregarded anathema 
pronounced against this wicked error, especially of Celestius, which 
had been issued five years before. They assert the power of Inno- 
cent to summon Pelagius to Rome to answer for his guilt, and to 
exclude him from the communion of the faithful. They implore 
the dignity of the Apostolic throne, of the successor of St. Peter, 
to complete and ratify that which is wanting to their more moderate 
power. Pelagius himself, even if he did not acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of the tribunal, endeavoured to propitiate the favour of 
the judge: he addressed an explanatory letter, and a profossion of 
faith, to the Bishop of Rome.”—Vol. I. p. 119. 


And thus, he alleges, it was, by carefully watching her 
opportunities ; by dexterously interposing in every exciting 
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controversy ; by turning to account “ the feuds and hostili- 
ties’’ of her great rivals in the East ; by using with consum- 
mate skill each ‘‘ absorbing passion”’ that agitated the theo- 
logical world ; by holding with cold and calculating selfish- 
ness “‘ the balance of power;’’ by exacting, as the price of her 
interposition, the sacrifice of the independence of all those 
who chose to desire it; in a word, by that marvellous 
instinct of ambition—now pliant, now unbending, now lax, 
now indulgent, now timid, now daring even to temerity ,— 
which it is the pleasure of all the anti-papal writers to 
ascribe to Rome in all her dealings with the Christian 
world ;—that she succeeded, after a long series of toilsome 
years and struggles, in building up that towering fabric of 
ascendancy, which at last found no antagonist but its own 
excessive magnitude. 

It is, of course, impossible, in a paper like the present, 
to enter into the details of the several cases which Dean 
Milman thus ingeniously explains away. Many of them, 
as that of the Nestorian Controversy, and still more, the 
Council of Chalcedon, would require that an entire article 
should be devoted to themselves. But we cannot pass 
over one case to which the Dean appears to attach special 
importance, inasmuch as he alludes to it more than once 
in different parts of his history. We refer to the course 
taken by Pope Zosimus, in the Pelagian controversy. 

He has been assigning as one of the most powerful means 
by which the Popes succeeded in advancing towards 
their coveted supremacy, the skill or the good fortune 
with which they had contrived to maintain through all the 
dogmatical conflicts of these turbulent times, an unbroken 
sympathy with what was in all cases the general mind of 
Christendom. 


“So far the Bishop of Rome had floated onwards towards 
supremacy on the full tide of dominant opinion ; his decrees were 
so acceptable to the general ear, that the tone of authority in which 
they began to be couched, jarred not on any quivering chord of 
jealousy or suspicion. The secret of that power lay in Rome's 
complete impregnation with the spirit of the age ; and this lasted, 
almost unbroken, till the Reformation. It were neither just nor 
true to call this worldly policy, or to suppose that the Bishops of 
Rome dishonestly conformed, or bent their opinions to their age for 
the sake of aggrandising their power. Their sympathy with the 
general mind of Christianity constituted their strength ; front their 
conscious strength grew up, no doubt, their bolder spirit of domina- 
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tion ; but they became masters of the Western Church by being 
the representative, the centre, of its feelings and opinions. It was 
not till a much later period that the claim to personal infallibility, 
to the sole dictatorship over the Christianity of the world, was 
either advanced or thought necessary; the present infallibility 
was but the expression of the universal, or at least predominant 
sentiment of mankind,”—Vol. I. p. 121. 


He proceeds, however, to advert to our notable depar- 
ture from this happy policy. 


“Once at this period, and but for a short time, the Bishop of 
Rome threw himself directly across the stream of religious opinion. 
Zosimus, the successor of Innocent, was by birth a Greek, and 
seemed disposed to treat the momentous questions agitated by the 
Pelagian controversy with the contemptuous indifference of a Greek. 
Whether from this uncongeniality of the Eastern mind with these 
debates ; whether from the pride of the man, which was flattered 
by the submission of both these dangerous heresiarchs to his 
authority ; whether from the earnest and well-intentioned, but 
mistaken hope, of suppressing what appeared to him a needless 
dispute, Zosimus annulled at one blow all the judgment of his pre- 
decessor, Innocent; and absolved the men, whom Innocent, if he 
had not branded with a direct anathema, had declared deserving to 
be cut off from the communion of the faithful.’—Vo*. I. p. 121. 


Nor is it, as we have already observed, hastily or unad- 
visedly that Dean Milman affirms this fall of Zosimus. 
He had spoken in a former page* of Zosimus’s ‘‘ rash con- 
cession to Pelagianism;’’ and in the above extract he 
describes him as “ annulling at one blow all the judgments 
of his predecessor, Innocent.”’ 

Now, if he had but taken the trouble to examine the 
facts of the case on which he pronounces thus definitively, 
he would have seen that Zosimus neither “ lapsed into 
Pelagianism,” nor “annulled any single judgment of his 
predecessor.’” 

It is perfectly true that Innocent had authoritatively con- 
demned the errors of Pelagius, and had pronounced worthy 
of excommunication both him and his follower, Celestius;— 
asserting in the act of condemnation, as Dean Milman 
himself acknowledges, “‘ the dignity of the Apostolic See, 
the source of all episcopacy, and the advantage of an 
appeal to a tribunal which might legislate for all Christen- 
dom.”’ (p. 120.) On the other hand, it is also equally true 
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that Zosimus “ absolved’’ the heretics whom Innocent had 
declared deserving to be cut off from the communion of 
the faithful.’”? But it is, nevertheless, most disingenuous 
to assert that, in so doing, Zosimus either lapsed into the 
error of these condemned heretics, or that he annulled the 
judgment of his predecessor. 

Two things are perfectly plain from the correspondence 
of the African bishops with the Popes Innocent and Zosi- 
mus, and from the narrative of St. Augustine, reiterated 
in more than one of his treatises ;—first, that although In- 
nocent’s condemnation of the doctrine taught by Pelagius 
and Celestius was complete and final, yet his personal 
sentence on themselves was made dependent on their con- 
tumacious maintenance of these doctrines; and secondly, 
that Zosimus’s “ absolution’’ not only contained no appro- 
val of the doctrines condemned by his predecessor, but on 
the contrary, was even preceded by a full retractation of 
these doctrines on the part of both, conveyed in writing 
by Pelagius, and explained in his own person by Celes- 
tius, who repaired to Rome for this express purpose. 

Innocent’s letter to the Council of Carthage* is expressly 
conditional,’and implies a hope, that ‘‘ corrected from the 
stain, they may submit themselves to be healed by true 
counsels. And if they do so,’’ he adds, “‘ it will be in the 
power of the bishops to render them relief to a certain 
extent, and to apply to their wounds that tender care 
which the Church is not wont to refuse to the lapsed when 
they repent.’’{ It is clear, therefore, that, had Pelagius 
and Celestius presented themselves to Innocent, and re- 
tracted their errors, he was prepared to remit the sen- 
tence; nor would his doing so have implied any “ annul- 
ling”’ of his earlier judgment. 

It chanced, however, that before Pelagius’s letter, which 
was brought personally by Celestius, had reached Rome, 
Innocent had died, and the Papal Chair was occupied by 
Zosimus. Now, the part which he took in the matter 
was simply to do what Innocent himself was ready to 

o. He received Celestius: accepted at his hands a 
profession of faith, which had been drawn by Pelagius, 
and which certainly, as far as words went, was perfectly 





* The 29th in the Series. Coustant. col. 894. 
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orthodox on the two heads on which his soundness had 
been impeached, “that infants receive remission of sins 
in baptism,”’ and that “the human will is aided in every 
good work by the divine assistance.’’* 

It is true that the former of these two propositions 
seems to have been but an ingenious subtlety by which 
to evade the real question at issue on this head, namely, @ 
the real existence of original sin. But, even if matters 
had rested here, it would have been far from ingenuous 
on Dean Milman’s part to represent Zosimus as conced- 
ing to Pelagianism. St. Augustine himself confesses, t 
that no one would have suspected this evasion; and 
Celestius had further disarmed the severity of the Ponti- 
fical judgment by professing his readiness, “‘ if perchance 
any error of ignorance, as must befal men, should have 
crept in,’’ to accept and abide by “the correction of his 
(the Pope’s) sentence.’’| How much more disingenuous 
will this representation of the Dean’s appear, when it is 
known that Zosimus had actually driven Celestius even 
from the evasion! St. Augustine taunts the party over and 
over again in his letter to Pope Boniface, with the notorious 
fact, that ‘‘ by the interrogatories of his (Boniface’s) pre- 
decessor, Zosimus, and the answers of Celestius, in which 
he professed to agree with the letters of Innocent, Celes- 
tius had been so tied up (colligatus), as not to dare further 
to defend that original sin is not remitted in the baptism of 
infants.’’§ “So that it appears that Zosimus, so far from 
annulling the judgment of Innocent, had actually taken 
the letters of this pope as the text and standard of ortho- 
doxy; and that, if he absolved Pelagius and Celestius, it 
was not only not in opposition to that judgment, but 
absolutely after he had taken special care to enforce that 
judgment upon their acceptance ! 

The same readiness to fix upon every appearance unfa- 
vourable to the memory of Roman Pontiffs, and especially 
on every event which seems to reflect upon their ortho- 
doxy, is observable throughout the whole of the History of 
Latin Christianity. The reader will hardly need to be 





* See St. Aug. De Peccato Orig. cap. v. vol. x. p. 388. 
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informed that the well-known case of Pope Liberius is not 
permitted to pass unnoticed. But he will hardly be prepared 
to find it disposed of in a single flippant and superficial sen- 
tence, ‘* that he consented to sign the semi- Arian creed of 
Sirmium, and to renounce the communion of Athanasius.” 
(i. 64.) There is not a word from which it could be 
@nferred that the fact had ever been questioned. The 
Dean does not think it necessary to express or record a 
single doubt, either on his own"{part or on that of any of 
those who have written upon this much debated history. 
He does not even refer to the important controversy as to 
which of the three creeds of Sirmium it was, (in the hypo- 
thesis of his having subscribed any of them,) that Pope 
Liberius consented to accept. In a word, if one were to 
judge from the tone of Dean Milman’s narrative, the fall 
of Liberius would seem as certain and as unquestioned, as 
clear in all its details, as the orthodoxy of Athanasius ! 
His treatment of Pope Honorius, (ii. 125,) though it 
is not sparing in inuendo, is not so openly hostile. But 
his history of Pope Vigilius, in the affair of the Three 
Chapters, (i. 339-44,) is full of (to use the mildest and 
most charitable phrase,) the grossest inaccuracies. Follow- 
ing the same line which he had taken in his account of 
the pretended conflict between the Popes Innocent and 
Zosimus, in the Pelagian controversy, he unhesitatingly 
represents Vigilius as in direct conflict with himself in two 
of the several decrees which he issued at various stages 
of this very obscure and embarrassing controversy. 
“‘Scarcely had many months passed,”’ he writes, (p. 342,) 
‘before the Pope at the head of a council of seventy 
bishops issued his infallible anathema against the Three 
Chapters.’ And in the next page he adds, “ Vigilius 
with difficulty collected sixteen western bishops, and 
issued a protest against the decree (of the council,) and a 
constitution solemnly acquitting the Three Chapters of 
heresy.”’ (p. 343.) Now in each of these two statements 
there is the same amount of literal truth which is also 
found in the statements regarding Popes Innocent and 
Zosimus, already referred to. But there is also the same 
disingenuous suppression of the true spirit and purport of 
each of the two seemingly conflicting proceedings. Wedo 
not mean, of course, to enter upon the history of these 
celebrated Chapters or Articles, which so long disturbed 
the peace of the Church. A very slight explanation will 
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suffice to point out the disingenuousness of which we com- 
plain. It is, of course, well-known that by the so-called 
‘‘ Three Chapters’ was meant, (1) the writings of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, (2) the works of Theodoret, Bishop of 
Cyrus, (the celebrated Church historian,) against Cyril of 
Alexandria, and (3,) the Letter of Ibas, bishop of Edessa, 
to the Persian Maris. It is hardly necessary to add, that 
the doctrine of each and all among the three was indis- 
putably Nestorian. 

But, as has been explained in the case of Pelagius and 
Celestius, two very distinct questions arise for considera- 
tion regarding them. One is the objective orthodoxy or 
heterodoxy of the doctrine contained in the works them- 
selves. The other is the personal orthodoxy or heterodoxy 
of their authors. Unhappily in the unlearned and popular 
estimate of the controversy, especially in the Wasien 
Church, these two questions, distinct as they evidently 
are, were confounded; and from this confusion arose much 
of the difficulty which stood in the way of its adjustment, 
and almost all the embarrassment in which the Pope was 
placed regarding it. 

One of the most perplexing aspects of the question was 
its bearing upon the authority of the Council of Chalce- 
don ; and it was on this that the real interest of the contro- 
versy turned, in the minds both of the friends and of the 
enemies of that council. The Fathers of Chalcedon had 
admitted to a seat in their deliberations two of the authors 
of the obnoxious chapters, ‘heodoret and Ibas, and they 
had not branded with any censure the personal memory of 
the third, Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

To a superficial observer of such a proceeding on the 
part of the council, it would present the appearance of a 
solemn recognition of their orthodoxy, and of the sound- 
ness of their writings. Hence, in the popular mind of 
Christendom, the authority of the Council of Chalce- 
don was identified with the fate of the Three Articles. 
If the enemies of the council agitated for the condem- 
nation of the Articles, it was with the ulterior (and 
eventually undisguised) object of ruining the authority 
of Chalcedon ; if the friends and supporters of the Chal- 
cedonian decrees resisted this artful proceeding of their 
antagonists, it was because they shrank with horror from 
any movement which could weaken or disturb its hold upon 
the public mind. 
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Now the truth was, that, in the proceedings of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, the distinction between the personal and 
objective orthodoxy of the Three Chapters, between the 
orthodoxy of the writers and the orthodoxy. of their works, 
had been accurately attended to. On the latter—the ortho- 
doxy of the works—no judgment had been pronounced, sim- 
ply for this reason, that this question did not in any way 
come under the consideration of the council. The personal 
orthodoxy of two of the authors, Ibas and Theodoret, 
(Theodore of Mopsuestia had long been dead,) did come 
before them, as involved in the question of their admission 
to seats in the deliberations of the Council. But it was 
decided solely on personal grounds ;—solely by applying to 
them the best test of actual personal orthodoxy—their 
acceptance or refusal of the Dogmatical Epistle of Pope 
Leo. The memory of Theodore of Mopsuestia was not 
brought into question at all. His writings were in no way 
before the council, except in so far as they were referred to 
in Ibas’s letter; nor had the council, of course, passed upon 
them, still less than on that letter, any judgment of appro- 
val whatever. 

Such was the state of the question on which Pope Vigi- 
lius issued the two judgments, over whose seeming conflict 
Dean Milman indulges his sarcastic humour But if he 
had taken pains to look at the judgments which he thus 
freely criticizes,* or, indeed, at either of them, he would 
have seen how unjust is his representation of the conduct 
of Vigilius. Between these two judgments there is not 
even a shadow of conflict. The first exclusively regards 
the objective orthodoxy of the Three Chapters; the second 
has reference solely to the personal orthodoxy of these 
authors. The first, while it condemns as heterodox, a 
series of propositions extracted from the writings of Ibas 
and Theodoret, yet contains a clear and distinct reserva- 
tion for the authority of the council of Chalcedon, which on 
this point had pronounced no opinion whatever. The 
second, while it maintains the condemnation of the wri- 
ting, yet, looking to the retractation made by the authors 
in the council of Chalcedon, and their formal adoption of 
the test of orthodoxy proposed by that council, absolves 





* They are both given in the proceedings of the fifth general 
council in the third volume of Harduin’s Councils. 
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the authors from the stain of personal heterodoxy, and 
refuses to stigmatize their memory by affixing an ana- 
thema. ‘ 

The two pronouncements of Vigilius, therefore, require 
only to be explained, in order that their perfect compati- 
bility may be at once understood. The case is precisely 
the same as that of Innocent and Zosimus. Vigilius, by 
the second judgment, declared the authors of the Three 
Chapters free from the blame of heresy, simply because 
they had retracted in the council of Chalcedon those errors 
which by his first judgment he had condemned in the 
Three Chapters themselves. 


~ We have dwelt so long, however, upon the purely polemi- 
cal aspect of Dean Milman’s work, that we cannot help 
introducing a specimen of the general style and manner of 
the narrative. Witha few exceptions it is sufficiently plain 
and inartificial ; but there are some occasional episodes 
on which special pains appear to have been bestowed, and 
which display no ordinary powers of historical description. 
Among these we may particularize the sketches of Leo 
the Great, of the two Gregories, the First and the 
Seventh, of St. Benedict, of Pope Sylvester II., and of 
Abelard ; all tinged of course with the author’s peculiar 
colouring, but nevertheless, brilliant, graphic, striking, 
and harmonizing upon the whole into an intelligible and 
consistent picture, which, however we may dissent from 
its conception, we cannot refuse to admire. 

The most careful, perhaps, of all those studies, is St. 
Gregory the Great. There is more of novelty, too, in the 
delineation of his character, and the narrative of his times. 
We shall make an apology, therefore, for extracting at 
some length from the interesting chapter (Book III. chap- 
ter vii.) devoted to his pontificate. 


“Times of emergency call forth great men—men at least, if not 
great in relation to the true intellectual, moral, and spiritual dig- 
nity of man, great in relation to the state and to the necessities 
of their age; engrossed by the powerful and dominant principles 
of their time, and bringing to the advancement of those principles 
surpassing energies of character, inflexible resolution, the full con- 
viction of the wisdom, justice and holiness of their cause in religious 
affairs, of the direct and undeniable sanction of God. Such was 
Gregory I., to whom his own age and posterity have assigned the 
appellation of the Great. 
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‘‘ Now was the crisis in which the Papacy, the only power which 
lay not entirely and absolutely prostrate before the disasters of the 
times—which had an inherent strength, and might resume its 
majesty—the power which was most imperatively required to pre- 
serve that which was to survive out of the crumbling wreck of 
Roman civilization, must reawaken its obscured and suspended life. 
To Western Christianity was absolutely necessary a centre, 
standing alone, strong in traditionary reverence, aud in acknow- 
ledged claims to supremacy. Even the perfect organization of the 
Christian hierarchy might in all human probability have fallen to 
pieces in perpetual conflict : it might have degenerated into a half 
secular feudal caste, with hereditary benefices, more and more 
entirely subservient to the civil power, a priesthood of each nation 
or each tribe, and gradually siuking to the intellectual or religious 
level of the nation or tribe. On the rise of a power both controll- 
ing and conservative, hung, humanly speaking, the life and death 
of Christianity—of Christianity as a permanent, aggressive, expan- 
sive, and, to a certain extent, uniform system. There must be a 
counterbalance to barbaric force, to the unavoidable anarchy of 
Teutonism, with its tribal, or at the utmost national independence, 
forming a host of small, conflicting, antagonistic kingdoms. All 
Europe had been what England was under the Octarchy, what 
Germany was when her emperors were weak; and even her 
emperors she owed to Rome, to the Church, to Christianity. Pro- 
vidence might have otherwise ordained it, but it is impossible for 
man to imagine by what other organising or consolidating force the 
commonwealth of the Western nations could have grown up toa 
discordant, indeed, and conflicting league, but still to a league, 
with that unity and conformity of manners, usages, laws, religion, 
which have made their rivalries, oppugnancies, and even their long 
ceaseless wars, on the whole to issue in the noblest, highest, most 
intellectual form of civilisation known to man. It is inconceivable 
that Teutonic Europe, or Europe so deeply interpenetrated with 
Teutonism, could have been condensed or compelled into a vast 
Asiatic despotism, or succession of despotisms. Immense and 
interminable as have been the evils and miseries of the conflict 
between the southern and northern, the Teutonic and Roman, 
the hierarchical and civil elements of our social system, out of 
these conflicts has at length arisen the balance and harmony of 
the great states which constitute European Christendom, and 
are now peopling other continents with kindred and deriva- 
tive institutions. It is impossible to conceive what had been the 
confusion, the Jawlessness, the chaotic state of the middle ages, 
without the medizval Papacy; and of the medisval Papacy the 
real father is Gregory the Great. In all his predecessors there was 
much of the uncertainty and indefiniteness of a new dominion. 
Christianity had converted the Western world—it had by this time 
transmuted it: in all except the Roman law, it was one with it. 
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Even Leo the Great had something of the Roman dictator. Gre- 
gory is the Roman altogether merged in the Christian bishop. It is 
a Christian dominion, of which he lays the fuundations in the 
Eternal City, not the old Rome associating Christian influence to 
her ancient title of sovereignty.”—vVol. i. p. 429—431. 


We pass over his early youth, his monastic life, and the 
episode of his project for the conversion of England, in 
order to come to his public life, and especially his con- 
nection with public affairs in Rome. 


“So far Gregory had kept his lofty way in every situation, not 
only fulfilling, but surpassing, the highest demands of his age. In 
his personal character austerely blameless; as an abbot (he 
resumed on his return to Rome the abbacy in his monastery of St. 
Andrew), mercilessly severe, the model of a strict disciplinarian ; 
as an ambassador, displaying consummate ability ; as a controver- 
sialist, defeating in the opinion of the West the subtleties of the 
rival Bishop of Constantinople ; as a theologian, already taking 
that place which was assigued him by the homage of posterity, 
that of the fourth great father of the Latin Church. Soon after his 
return to Rome the city became a scene of misery and desolation, 
so that all eyes could not but be turned on a man so highly favoured 
of God. The Lombard invasion continued to waste Italy ; the 
feeble Exarch acknowledged that he had no power to protect Rome; 
the supplications for effectual aid from Constantinople had been 
unavailing. More dire and pressing calamities darkened around. 
The Tiber overflowed its banks, and swept away the granaries of 
corn. A dreadful pestilence ensued, of which the Pope Pelagius 
was among the first victims. With one voice, the clergy, the 
senate, and the people summoned Gregory to the pontifical throne. 
His modest remonstrances were in vain. His letter entreating the 
Emperor Maurice to relieve him from the perilous burthen, by 
refusing the imperial consent to his elevation, was intercepted by 
the loving vigilance of his admirers. Among these was the prefect 
of the city, who substituted for Gregory’s letter the general petition 
for his advancement. But, until the answer of the Emperor could 
arrive, Gregory assumed the religious direction of the people. He 
addressed them with deep solemnity on the plague, and persuaded 
them to acts of humiliation. On an appointed day the whole city 
joined in the religious ceremony. Several litanies, or processions 
with prayers and hymns, and the greatest pomp, traversed the 
streets. That of the clergy set out from the Church of St. John 
the Baptist ; that of the men from St. Marcellus ; the monks from 
that of the martyrs John and Paul; the holy virgins from SS. 
Cosmos and Damiauus ; the married women from St. Stephen ; the 
widows from St. Vitalis ; that of the poor and the children from St. 
Cecilia, But the plague was not stayed ; eighty victims fell dead 
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during the procession ; but Gregory still urged the people to persist 
in their pious supplications. 

“To the end Gregory endeavoured to elude the compulsory 
honour of the Papacy. It was said that, knowing the gates to be 
jealously watched, he persuaded some merchants to convey him to 
a solitary forest in disguise; but a light, like a pillar of fire, 
hovered over his head, and betrayed his flight. He was seized, 
hurried to the Church of St. Peter, and forcibly consecrated as 
Supreme Pontiff.” —Vol. i. p. 436. 


It is only in his administration of the affairs of the 
Papacy, that the energy of Gregory’s mind, as well as the 
vastness of his powers, is fully displayed. 


‘He threw off at once and altogether the dreaming indolence of 
the contemplative life, and plunged into affairs with the hurried 
restlessness of the most ambitious statesmen. His letters offer a 
singular picture of the incessant activity of his mind, the variety 
and multiplicity of his occupations. Nothing seems tov great, 
nothing too insignificant for his earnest personal solicitude ; from 
the most minute point in the ritual, or regulations about the papal 
farms in Sicily, he passed to the conversion of Britain, the extir- 
pation of simony among the clergy of Gaul, negotiations with the 
armed conquerors of Italy, the revolutions of the Eastern: empire, 
the title of Universal Bishop usurped by John of Constantinople.” 
—-Vol. i. p. 439. 


The Ritual was one of his earliest cares. But of his 
labours in connection with it Dean Milman’s account 
gives hardly any detail. 


“Under Gregory the ritual of the Church assumed more perfect 
form and magnificence. The Roman ordinal, though it may bave 
received additions from later pontiffs, in its groundwork and distri- 
bution belonged to Gregory. The organization of the Roman clergy 
had probably been long complete ; it comprehended the whole city 
and suburbs. The fourteen regions were divided into seven eccle- 
siastical districts. Thirty titles (corresponding with parishes) were 
superintended by sixty-six priests ; the chief in each title was the 
cardinal priest. Each ecclesiastical region had its hospital or office 
fur alms, over which a deacon presided ; one of the seven was the 
archdeacon. Besides these, each hospital had an administrator, 
often a layman, to keep the accounts. The clergy of the seven 
regions officiated on ordinary occasious, each on one day of the 
week. Gregory appointed the s/afions, the churches in which were 
to be celebrated the more solemn service during Lent and at the 
four great festivals. On these high days the Pope proceeded in 
state, usually on horseback escorted by the deacons and other 
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officers, from his palace in the Lateran to St. Peter's, S. Maria 
Maggiore, or some other of the great churches. lle was received 
with obsequious ceremony, robed by the archdeacons, conducted to 
the choir with the incense, and the seven candlesticks borne before 
him. Psalms were sung as he proceeded to his throne behind the 
altar. The more solemn portions of the service were of course 
reserved for the Supreme Pontiff. But Gregory did not stand 
aloof in his haughty sanctity, or decline to exercise more immediate 
influence over the minds of the people. He constantly ascended 
the pulpit himself, and in those days of fear and disaster was ever 
preaching in language no doubt admirably adapted to their state 
of mind, tracing to their sins the visible judgments of God, exhort- 
ing them to profound humiliation, and impressing them with what 
appears to have been his own conviction—that these multiplying 
calamities were the harbingers of the Last day. 

The music, the animating sou! of the whole ritual, was under the 
especial care of Gregory. He introduced a new mode of chanting, 
which still bears his name, somewhat richer than that of Ambrose 
at Milan, but still not departing from solemn simplicity. He 
formed schools of singers, which he condescended himself to in- 
struct ; and from Rome the science was propagated throughout the 
West: it was employed even to soothe and awe the barbarians of 
Britain. Augustine, the missionary, was accompanied by a school 
of choristers, educated in their art at Rome,’’—Vol. i. p. 439. 


On Gregory’s temporal administration of the See the 
Dean is more at home. 


“ As administrator of the Papal patrimony Gregory was active 
and vigilant, unimpeachably just and humane. The Churches, 
especially that of Rome, now possessed very large estates, chiefly 
in Calabria, in Sicily ; in the neighbourhood of Rome, Apulia, Cam- 
pania, Liguria; in Sardinia and Corsica; in the Cozian Alps ; in 
Dalmatia and Illyricum ; in Gaul; and even in Africa, and the 
East. There are letters addressed to the administrators of the 
Papal estates in all these territories ; and in some cities, as Otran- 
to, Gallipoli, perhaps Norcia, Nepi, Cuma, Capua, Corsealano ; 
even in Naples, Palermo, Syracuse. Gregory prescribes minute 
regulations for these lands, throughout which prevails a solicitude 
lest the peasants should be exposed to the oppressions of the farmer 
or of the Papal officer. He enters into all the small vexatious 
exactions to which they were liable, fixes the precise amount of 
their payments, orders all unfair weights and measures to be 
broken, and new ones provided ; he directs that his regulations be 
read to the peasants themselves ; and, lest the old abuses should 
be revived after his death, they were to be furnished with legal 
forms of security against such suppressed grievances, Gregory 
lowered the sciguorial fees on the marriages of peasants not free, 
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Nor, in the protection of the poor peasant, did he neglect the 
rights and interests of the farmer ; he secured to their relatives 
the succession to their contracts, and guarded the interests of 
their families by several just regulations. His maxim was, that 
the revenue of the Church must not be defiled by sordid gains. 

“The revenue thus obtained with the least possible intentional 
oppression of the peasant and the farmer was distributed with the 
utmost publicity, and with rigid regard for the interests of the 
diocese. Rome, which had long ceased to receive the tributary 
harvests of Africa and of Egypt, depended greatly on the bounty 
of the Pope. Sicily had alone escaped the ravages of war, and 
from her corn-fields, chiefly from the Papal estates, came the 
regular supplies which fed the diminishing, yet still vast, poor 
population. In a synod at Rome it was enacted that the Pope 
should only be attended by ecclesiastics, who ought to enjoy the 
advantage of the example of his life, to the privacy of which the 
profane laity should not be admitted. 

‘The shares of the clergy and of the papal officers, the churches 
and monasteries, the hospitals, deaconries or ecclesiastical boards 
for the poor, were calculated in money, and distributed at four 
seasons of the year, at Easter, on St. Peter’s day, St. Andrew's 
day, and that of the consecration of Gregory. The first day in 
every month he distributed to the poor in kind, corn, wine, cheese, 
vegetables, bacon, meat, fish, and oil, The sick and infirm were 
superintended by persons appointed to inspect every street. Be- 
fore the Pope sat down to his own meal a portion was separated 
and sent out to the hungry at his door. A great volume, contain- 
ing the names, the ages, and the dwellings of the objects of papal 
bounty, was long preserved in the Lateran with reverential grati- 
tude. What noble names may have lurked in that obscure list ! 
The descendants of Consuls and Dictators, the Flamens and the 
Augurs of elder Rome, may have received the alms of the Chris- 
tian prelate, and partaken in the dole which their ancestors dis- 
tributed to their thousand clients. So severe was the charity of 
Gregory that one day, on account of the death of an unrelieved 
beggar, he condemned himself to a hard penance for the guilt 
of neglect as steward of the Divine bounty.” —Vol. i. p. 441. 


It would carry us beyond the space which remains at 
our disposal, to enter upon the still more comprehensive 
subject of Pope Gregory’s political relations, both with 
Italy and with the Eastern Empire. Dean Milman, in- 
deed, has not thrown much new light upon this portion of 
the subject. Nor shall we enter into his sketch of the lite- 
rary character of St. Gregory. It was not to be expected 
that the general tone of Gregory’s mind should have met 
much sympathy from a critic of Dean Milman’s school. 
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The genius, the tenderness, the homely eloquence, the 
lively imagination, the occasional brilliancy which Gre- 
gory’s writings display, are all lost to the Dean, in what 
he deems the “‘ puerility,”’ the “ amiable weakness,’’ the 
“imaginative superstition” by which they are overlaid. 
It would be idle for us, therefore, where there are so few 
principles in common between them, and especially where 
the conflict is one of principle rather than of details, to do 
more than protest against the estimate which the Dean has 
formed of this great Father. If in one point he has done 
literal justice to his memory, by absolving him (p. 465) 
from the obsolete charge of having burnt the Palatine 
Library, it is only on the ground that, “ probably, if the 
Palatine Library existed, it would have been so neglected 
that Gregory would hardly have condescended to fear its 
influence.’’ And he stoops to urge in confirmation, the 
hackneyed passage from Gregory’s letter to a Gaulish 
bishop, which has been on the lips of every assailant of 
the Fathers, from Barbeyrac to Bayle and Gibbon. But 
surely no dispassionate historian would have inferred, that, 
because Gregory condemns a bishop for (perhaps to the 
neglect of his episcopal duties,) ‘occupying himself in 
teaching grammar,” and “ singing what would not be be- 
coming even in a religious layman,” he is, therefore, to 
be set down as an “ enemy of profane letters,’ or a man 
whose ‘‘ aversion to such studies was not of dread or 
hatred, but of religious contempt.’’ Surely there is a wide 
distinction between profane literature in general, and the 
odious and disgusting Latin literature, against which it is 
plain that the Pope’s censure is pointed. The sneer at the 
“ puerile weakness”’ of the pious pontiff, who could think 
the study of almost any of the Latin poets, from Horace 
to Ausonius—of Juvenal, of Catullus, of Tibullus, of Pro- 
pertius, above all of Martial—not to speak of the host of 
more corrupt, but now forgotten imitators of the worst 
among these loathsome panderers to the grovelling tastes 
of their time,—may have sat well upon the lip of Gibbon 
or of Bayle ; but we think that Dean Milman might have 
for a moment forgotten the poet, and that, at least in his 
character as a Christian clergyman, he might have looked 
with a more compassionate eye even upon what he may 
deem a weakness with which he cannot altogether sym- 
pathize. 


He takes occasion, at the pontificate of Gregory, to pause 
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in the history, in order to lay before the reader a sum- 
mary sketch of the doctrinal condition of Latin Chris- 
tianity at this period. In this sketch a prominent place 
is given to what he calls the ‘‘ Christian Mythology’’ of 
the period, to which, indeed, no small space had also been 
given in his Western Monasticism in a previous chapter. 
The tone of this summary is coldly philosophical, with an 
admixture of half pitying, half sneering indulgence for the 
intellectual weakness incidental to the state of society in 
which the system had grownup. We do not mean to enter 
intoany polemical discussion ofthese views. We will only ob- 
serve that he recordsas established doctrines and practices of 
Christendom, the worship of the Blessed Virgin—now “an 
integral portion of Christianity,’ (p. 446) an “ unbounded 
admiration of virginity,’’(468) a belief and expectation of the 
permanence and frequent interposition of miraculous mani- 
festations in the Church (p. 469)—the saving action of an- 
gelic influences, and the hostile interposition of diabolical, 
in the affairs of men’s salvation, (p. 470) universal and 
excessive confidence in the miraculous efficacy of relics 
—the universality of the practice of praying for the dead, 
(p. 473.) a special trust in the efficacy of oblation after 
death, (ibid.)—the frequency and repetition of such obla- 
tions for unabsolved souls, (433)—and the facility with 
which miraculous legends were received and accredited. 
All this he readily avows ;—in a tone it is true, which must 
be painful to every catholic mind, but, nevertheless, in a 
way which places beyond question the fact of the univer- 
sal and undoubting acceptance of this doctrinal system at 
that period, as an integral part of Latin Christianity. 

If, however, we refer to the matter at all, it is not that 
we attach any controversial value to such an admission 
upon his part. The fact itself is too notorious to need any 
additional testimony. But we think it right to call atten- 
tion to his chapter upon the subject, because we cannot help 
feeling that the effect of it would be to create in the reader’s 
mind an impression that these doctrines and practices, and 
the habit of mind which they suppose on the part of the be- 
liever, were something peculiar to “‘ Latin Christianity,”’ as 
contradistinguished from the other forms of Christian belief, 
or even to this particular period of Latin Christianity, as 
contradistinguished from its earlier phases. Against this 
impression we most earnestly protest, as utterly false and 
unhistorical. Evidences of the existence, at an indefi- 
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nitely earlier period, of all these practices and of the uni- 
versal belief of the doctrines which would seem here to be 
represented as peculiar to Latin Christianity, (and that too 
the Latin Christianity of the sixth century,) may be 
found in every Catholic controversialist and theologian ; 
and as regards the general question of the credibility of 
what have been called ecclesiastical miracles, and the 
ready belief of miraculous manifestations, it would be most 
disingenuous to represent it as a peculiarity of the age of 
St. Gregory, or that immediately preceding. ‘There is a 
subtle spirit of rationalism in the method of attack em- 
ployed by almost every writer upon the subject. The 
same spirit which rejects the idea of the continuance of 
miraculous powers in the Church might be turned against 
all miracles, even many of those which are recorded in the 
New Testament. If Dean Milman were to meet in St. 
Gregory’s Dialogues such a narrative as that of the casting 
out of a dumb spirit;* still more that of the casting the 
devils into the flock of swine ;{ of St. Peter’s release from 
prison by the angel, or any of the other miracles of a 
similar character recorded in the New Testament, it is 
plain that he would discard them, as simply incredible, 
without hesitation, and even with a deep feeling of com- 

assion for the credulity which could stoop to record them. 
Vet their being recorded in Scripture does not in any way 
affect their intrinsic credibility. And we will undertake to 
produce a catena of Christian writers from the very earliest 
time of the Fathers of the Church, from St. Clement to 
Gregory, and of her historians from Hegesippus to Theo- 
doret, filled with miraculous naratives of a similar cha- 
racter, and equally testifying to the lively belief of every 
age of the Church in the reality of these miraculous inter- 
positions, It would be easy to extract from St. Ireneus, 
from Tertullian, from St. Cyprian, even from Hippolytus, 
narratives, side by side with which what the Dean considers 
the most incredible of St. Gregory’s legends will not appear 
out of their place. ‘The celebrated twenty-second book of 
St. Augustine’s City of God, abounds in similar miracles ; 
Sulpicius Severus’s life of St. Martin of Tours; St. 
Paulinus of Nola’s Letters and Poems; Prudentius’s 





* Mark x. 16. 
t+ Matt. viii, 28. 
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Hymns—all without exception are even more fertile in what 
he is pleased to call Christian Mythology. And, if it be 
said that some of these are Latin authorities, surely if 
there be any of the Fathers, who, more than the rest, are 
to be taken as representations of what he calls ‘‘ Greek 
Christianity,’ surely we are warranted in naming St. 
Athanasius, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and Theodoret of 
Cyrus, the celebrated Church historian, as possessing the 
very first claim to that character. Nor need we remind 
a scholar like the Dean, that St. Athanasius’s life of St. 
Anthony, Gregory of Nyssa’s life of his namesake of Neo- 
ceesaria and, most of all, Theodoret’s well-known Religious 
History, have furnished from time immemorial to the ene- 
mies of “ ecclesiastical miracles ’’ a more fertile theme for 
ridicule than almost any work in the Latin literature, 
ow even excepting St. Gregory’s memorable Dia- 
ogues. 

The narratives of these and all other ecclesiastical 
writers, however eminent, are always, we need hardly say, 
perfectly free subjects of criticism. They must each stand 
and fall by their own merits. But they form in the aggre- 
gate a testimony to the belief of each successive genera- 
tion of Christians, that the supernatural dealings of God 
with His Church are not limited by the apostolic times, 
but that the outpourings of the Spirit upon His chosen 
servants are continued at every fitting season, as living 
and enduring sources of glory to Himself, and of spiritual 
strength and edification to the Church and her members. 

There still remain many topics of deep interest to which 
we have not been able even to allude, and among them 
the great questions of clerical celibacy, monasticism, and 
the entire system of asceticism. It is too late, however, 
to enter upon them now. Our remarks, indeed, have been 
confined almost exclusively to the first volume. The 
matter of the second and third, especially the latter, is 
much less interesting. It might be supposed that the 
Iconoclast question, which forms the subject of a large 
proportion of the second volume, would have supplied a 
subject peculiarly suited to the powers of such a writer as 
Dean Milman; but we must confess to considerable dis- 
appointment with the manner of its treatment, both doc- 
trinal and historical; and we are sorry to add the same as 
regards the history of the Greek schism. The personal his- 
tory of the medizeval popes, too, is dry, and unrelieved by that 
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lighter learning which gives a certain charm to the earlier 
narrative. ‘The dreary annals of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies read almost as dreary in Dean Milman’s ordinarily 
brilliant page as in that of the most plodding chronicler. 
He does not seem, in most cases, to have gone much beyond 
the ordinary sources of information; and he has left all 
the real difficulties of the history—as, for example, the 
dark and unintelligible period of Pope Formosus—as dark 
as they have hitherto been. 

There is one omission, indeed, which we cannot help 
pointing to as strange and significant. In the ‘‘ History 
of Latin Christianity’ no place has been found even for 
the name of the once celebrated Pope Joan!* There is 
but one passing allusion to this once all-important contro- 
versy regarding her—a single line in a note.{ 

It is time, however, to take our leave, reserving to our- 
selves the privilege of returning to some of the topics 
adverted to above on the occasion which will arise on the 
publication of the supplementary volume of the History. 





* The Dean seems not to be aware that this once famous contro- 
versy has been actually renewed within the last few years in Hol- 
land. Herr van Kist, Professor in the University of Leiden, was bold 
enough to revive the antiquated story. His startling statement 
had the effect of calling out a learned and distinguished Catho- 
lic writer, who has exhausted the whole subject in a very elaborate 
8vo. volume—a most important contribution to the history of an 
obscure period. It is in Dutch, and is entitled “ De Verhandeling 
van Kist, Hoogleeraar te Leiden, over de Pausin Joauna, nagelesen 
en getoetst door J. H. Wensing, Hoogleeraar in het R. K. Semina- 
rie te Warmond. ’S Gravenhage.” (The Iague,) 1846. 


t Vol. ii. p. 357. 
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Wilberforce on the Church. 


Art. V.—An Inquiry into the Principles of Church Authority ; or, 
Reasons for Recalling my Subscription to the Royal Supremacy. By 
the Rev. R. 1. Witserrorce, M. A. London, Longman, 1854. 


owl public men have bequeathed to their children so 
pure a fame, so unclouded a reputation as William 
Wilberforce. In spite of stubborn prejudice and _ bitter 
reviling he dared to widen the circle of humanity, so as to 
embrace within its circumference all the children of Adam, 
whether savage or civilized, the African as well as the 
European, the black man as well as the white. Though, 
having many tongues and many languages, yet did he 
regard the whole human race as one family; and from 
1787, in which year he made his first motion in Parlia- 
ment for the abolition of the brutal traffic in negro slaves, 
until the day of his death, which was the 29th July, 1833, 
he devoted himself with unfailing energy, and unwearied 
zeal, to make his countrymen comprehend and assist him 
in carrying out his noble idea of universal brotherhood. 
The cause was holy, but it was opposed to such great and 
influential interests, that no advocate in its behalf would 
have been listened to, unless the integrity and disinterest- 
edness of his public pleadings had been attested by the 
purity and self-sacrifice of his private life. These vir- 
tues, which gave weight and lustre to his philanthropic 
efforts, he preserved unsullied amid the smiles and frowns 
of fortune, and when he died in a good old age, he 
bequeathed them to his children. .They have proved 
how well they understood, and how fully they appreciated 
this legacy, by preserving his sincerity in religious belief, 
and his unflinching attachment to truth, not only in word, 
but—and this is far more difficult—in action also. For 
there are many men who would not tell a lie, and yet are 
content to act one in the most momentous of all concerns, 
because it involves their happiness or misery for all eter- 
nity. They know the truth without having the courage 
to embrace it. They have an old and comfortable home 
which, perhaps, they should abandon ; they have a loving 
wife and affectionate children whom they would be obliged 
to reduce, from respectability and affluence, almost to 
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destitution ; their social cast would be lost, their family 
ties rudely broken. The sacrifice exceeds their strength ; 
they will not give up those who are ‘‘ dear to them as 
their own souls,’’ for they are unmindful of the warning of 
our dear Lord, who gave His life for us, that he who 
loveth father or mother more than Him, is unworthy of 
Him, and cannot be His disciple. 

The ties which bind us to the world are very strong, 
and it is only by the aid of powerful grace that we can free 
ourselves from them. We should certainly be far more 
edified by the heroic example of those, whose burning zeal 
for God’s glory has enabled them to triumph over so many 
difficulties, than scandalized by the wavering and weak- 
ness of those who still lag behind. When we consider the 
number and character of those who have within the last 
few years embraced Catholicity in England,—when we 
endeavour to picture to ourselves the affectionate private 
remonstrances of those, who, like Festus in regard to 
Paul—thought that much learning had made them mad, 
and remember the violent public clamour, in the face of 
which they abandoned the Church, of which most of them 
were the ordained ministers, and that, in spite of all this, 
like the apostle of the Gentiles, they were not incredulous to 
the ‘‘ Heavenly vision of the Spouse of the Lamb,’”’ which 
they beheld in the Word of God, and in the language of 
Christian antiquity, but threw themselves into the arms 
of the very religion which théy had formerly reviled ; we 
cannot help exclaiming, “‘ the finger of God is here.’’ 

Amongst these miracles of ‘‘ God’s grace,”’ it is con- 
soling to us to be able to count two sons of William 
Wilberforce. We have lost some members of our Church, 
but what kind of men were they ? Poor ignorant wretches 
who have been starved into the outward profession of a 
faith which they neither believe nor understand,—degraded 
priests, who, having lost «ll hopes of being employed in the 
ministry of their own Church, wish to try their chance in 
some other; men, at the very best, who have not given 
entire satisfaction to the superiors of the Church which 
they have deserted,—who were not distinguished by supe- 
rior piety or learning, and whose worldly comforts and 
indulgences have been certainly increased by their change 
of religion. It would be profanation to contrast with such 
a worthless rabble those eminently gifted men, who, in the 
full maturity of their intellects, after the most patient and 
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prayerful study of the Word of God, and of the monu- 
ments of Christian antiquity, have sought rest and refuge 
in the bosom of the Catholic Church. It is only neces- 
sary to mention the names of Newman, Manning, Faber, 
and Wilberforce, to prove what we have stated. Holding 
important positions in the great Protestant Universities of 
England, or conspicuous dignitaries of the Church, with- 
out a single stain upon their spotless reputation, univer- 
sally admired for their learning, and loved for their 
virtues, they were, to use the language of Scripture, 
with regard to a holy priest,* as cedars planted in 
Mount Libanus, around whom their brethren stood as 
branches of palm trees; and when they went up to the 
holy altar they honoured the vesture of holiness. 

We do not make these observations in the spirit of 
boastful triumph. This would be to degrade divine things 
to the level of human passions. The Church of God is 
not like a human institution, whose existence may depend 
upon victory. To fear for the stability of the Church of 
God would be to doubt His fidelity to His promises. We 
are as certain that she will be preserved in the day of her 
sorrow as in the day of her triumph, because she is defended 
by the right arm of the Most High. She is the house of 
God, which He hath ‘ built upon a rock, and the rain may 
fall, and the floods may come, and the winds may blow, 
and they may beat upon that house, but it cannot fall, for 
it is founded on a rock.’? We do not, therefore, regard 
the accession of those illustrious men as a party triumph, 
but as a signal instance of God’s mercy, both to the indi- 
viduals themselves, to whom He hath manifested the 
truth, and to whom He hath given the spirit of fortitude 
and self-denial which has enabled them to embrace it; 
and to their great nation before which He hath set them 
up as burning and shining lights, to guide it back to the 
Catholic Church, from which it was unhappily severed by 
human passions, and to which human motives—the pride 
and prejudices of the world—still render it a stranger. 
The people of England have been trained up in the 
sophism which confounds spiritual with temporal indepen- 
dence. They will not allow themselves to be enrolled as 
a portion of Christ’s Universal Church. He must make a 
Church for themselves or they will not belong to Him. 





* Onias. Ecclesiasticus, chap. 50. 
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They will not be Catholics, but Anglicans. They treat 
every attempt to unite them in communion with the rest 
of Christendom as an attack on their national indepen- 
dence, and regard the purest and most self-sacrificing of 
those who, through many trials, have felt themselves com- 
pelled to return to the faith of their fathers, as little better 
than traitors to their country. Mr. Wilberforce points out, 
by his own actions, the duty of a Christian who discovers 
that he is not within the pale of the true Church, and at 
the same time modestly and feelingly alludes to the 
sacrifices which he made by declaring himself a Catholic. 


“Those” he says, in the preface to the work which we have 
placed at the head of this article, “ who know what it is to break 
through the associations of nearly half a century, will not wonder 
at my experiencing that which Cicero speaks of in a less arduoug 
case : ‘Quam difficile est sensum in republica deponere.’ I had 
previously felt that the Royal supremacy, ‘ in all spiritual things 
and causes,’ as modified by recent Acts of Parliament, was open to 
great objection ; but I did not at that time discern how completely 
it was the introduction of this novel principle, which had originally 
separated England from the communion of the rest of Christendom ; 
and therefore that every subsequent generation, (and I myself inpar- 
ticular,) by subscribing ‘ readily and willingly,’ as the terms run, had, 
in effect, given an individual sanction to the events of the sixteenth 
century. So soon as my conscience was satisfied that the declaration 
to which I had pledged myself was unlawful, I felt that it was a duty 
to recal my assent as solemnly as it had been given Whether [ 
was right in considering that I ought not to carry the present 
volume through the press without first relieving myself from the 
obligations of subscription, I leave to the reader’s judgment. I 
can only say that my resolution was not taken without counting the 
cost. For if these pages should find their way into any fair parson- 
age, where everything within and without speaks of comfort, where 
sympathizing neighbours present an object to the affections, and 
the bell from an adjoining ancient tower iuvites the inmates, 
morning and evening, to cousecrate each successive day to God's 
service ; and if the reader's thoughts suggest to him that it is im- 
possible to unloose ties so binding, or to transplant himself from his 
auvient seat, when he is tgo old to take root in a new soil, let him 
be assured that such also have been the feelings of the writer. 
Aud more painful still is the consciousness that such a step must 
rend the hearts, and cloud the prospects of those who are as dear 
to men as their own souls, It is at such times that the promises of 
Scripture come home to the heart with a freshness which eighteen 
centuries have not diminished. ‘There is no man that hath left 
house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or chil- 
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dren, or lands, for My sake, and the Gospel’s, but he shall receive a 
hundredfold now in this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, 
and mothers, and children, and lands, with persecutions ; and in 
the world to come eternal life.’ ” 


This is surely the language of a sincere and upright man 
speaking from the depths of a tender and affectionate 
heart. The analysis of his book, which we are now about 
to submit to the reader, will, we trust, prove that Mr. 
Wilberforce’s learning is equal to his sincerity, and that 
he has been led to the Catholic Church by deeply studying 
the inspired volume, aided by an intimate acquaintance 
with the earliest monuments of the Christian Church. 
Undoubtedly, Clement of Rome, Ignatius, the Christian 
Apologist, Tertullian, until he became a Montanist, 
Irenzeus, Cyprian, Basil, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, 
@&c., were members of the true Church. With the excep- 
tion of the members of sects which have disappeared more 
than a thousand years ago, they were regarded by all the 
Christians of their own age as the brightest ornaments of 
the Christian Church, and the clearest expounders of her 
doctrines. They could not have been ignorant of the doc- 
trines of the Church of which they were the champions 
and defenders. As well might the most distinguished 
Catholic and Protestant writers of the present day be 
charged with ignorance of the doctrines of the Churches to 
which they respectively belong. Now if Christ had any 
true Church upon earth it was undoubtedly that Church to 
which the early Christian Fathers belonged, and whose 
creed they defended. We do not speak of the opinions of 
the Fathers, or of the degree of authority to which they 
may be entitled. We consider them simply as historians 
and witnesses of the practices which prevailed, and of the 
doctrines which were professed in the Church in their own 
times. On one subject, at least, we can go back almost 
to the time of the Apostles, and this is the all-important 
one of the constitution and authority of the Christian 
Church. That this historical evidence is needed no reflec- 
tive man can deny, because the popular Protestant prin- 
ciple, which rejects all authority, and says that it is the 
duty of every Christian to derive his religion from the 
Scriptures alone, aided by his own private judgment, is so 
utterly untenable, that it has been practically denied by 
every sect which requires subscription to any creed or 
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formula of faith. No matter how few or fundamental the 
creed might be,—did it but prescribe a definite belief 
regarding the Godhead, the Atonement, or the inspiration 
of Scripture, it would be denied by professing Christians, 
on the express ground, that by the free and rightful 
exercise of their private judgment they found that it was 
not contained in the Sacred Volume, and the sect which 
excludes these professing Christians for such denial, neces- 
sarily subverts the principle of private judgment, and acts 
upon that of authority, as clearly as any general council 
that ever assembled to extinguish a heresy, or to define a 
doctrine of the Church. The question in reality is, not 
whether every Christian society which has any creed at all 
must admit a paramount external authority, to which all 
who belong to its communion must yield, but in whom 
that authority resides. ‘Those who theoretically adopted 
the principles of the Reformation practically only ex- 
changed one authority for another. They rejected an 
authority venerable on account of its antiquity, because 
those who exercised it could trace their commission 
through the successors of Peter back to the Apostles, 
from whom it has been transmitted to the present times 
by a long and unbroken chain of bishops; an authority 
illustrious on account of the piety, the learning, the dig- 
nity, and the numbers of those who exercised it, because 
no matter what may have been the number of bishops 
actually assembled in any general council, every decision 
regarding faith, by receiving the deliberate approval of the 
Pope, with whom all the bishops in the Catholic Church 
must correspond and communicate, was thereby stamped 
with the approval and authority of the whole body ; to 
subject themselves submissively to the teaching of an 
obscure synod of ministers and elders, which had severed 
itself from the whole Christian world, and which was sure 
soon to be subdivided into adverse sects, which are no 
longer even called Christian or Catholic, the name and 
surname by which the genuine followers of our Lord were 
distinguished from heretics of old,* but by appellations as 





*“Catholicum istud, nec Marcionem, nec Apellem, nec Monta- 
num sonat, nec hereticos sumit auctores...Christianus mihi nomen 
est, Catholicus vero cognomen. Illud me nuncupat, istud ostendit. 
Hoc probor inde significor.”-——S. Pacianus Epist. i. ad Sempron. 


que est de Catholico nomine, 
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new and almost as strange as their creeds; or to the 
inconsistent whims and varying political interests of lay 
rulers, “‘ who had not even the merit of professing to know 
the subject in dispute.”” The words marked by inverted 
commas are taken from the second volume of Sir James 
Mackintosh’s History of England, pp. 253, 254. The 
whole passage deserves to be transcribed, because it was 
written by a man of acknowledged ability, who spared no 
pains to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
religious controversies of the sixteenth century. Lord 
John Russell says that he knew more on this subject than 
any man he ever met, and that it formed his favourite 
topic of conversation, 


“The Protestant portion of Europe,” Mackintosh says, “did 
not, like the Catholic world, compose one religious community ; 
strictly speaking, it was divided into as many churches as it con- 
tained states.......Both (Lutherans and Calvinists) unanimously 
received the Scripture as the only infallible authority ; they agreed 
in great reverence for the decrees of the first four General Coun- 
cils, if not as a standard of orthodoxy, yet as a guide of high autho- 
rity in the interpretation of the New Testament. None of them 
could explicitly deny the weight of general tradition, and of very 
ancient usage. By the constant discussion of the opinions and 
practice of former ages, they implicitly allowed their value as evi- 
dence worthy of consideration, though varying, according to their 
distance, from the sacred source ; they unanimously rejected the 
infallibility of the See of Rome, which some zealots began to repre- 
sent as Antichrist, while a few individuals among the more 
learned and moderate were privately less unwilling than they could 
venture to avow, to submit to a limited supremacy in that ancient 
patriarchate as a preservation of ecclesiastical order and peace. 
Each of the reformed churches left undetermined the momentous 
question, which their separation from Rome had brought iuto dis- 
cussion, respecting the competent judge in cases of a disputed 
interpretation of Holy Writ. Wherever the Church was reformed 
by the government, as in al] Lutheran, and in most Calvinistic 
countries, as well as in England, the received opinion was, that this 
authority belonged to the civil lawgivers of each country ; a doc- 
trine which, if understood of the belief, the feelings, and tiie wor- 
ship of religion, entirely overthrows its nature ; but, if limited to 
its legal endorsements and privileges, is no more than an identical 
proposition. All these Churches agreed in the grosser departure 
from their own principles, which led them to punish, even with 
death, a dissent from the creeds which they, by their dissent from 
human authority, had built on the ruins of a system adopted by ail 
natious fur mauy ages; they acted as if they were infallible, though 
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they waged war against that proud word. In order to escape the 
visible necessity of granting that liberty of private judgment to all 
mankind, which could alone justify their own assaults on popes and 
councils, they, in effect, vested a despotic power over the utterance 
of religious doctrines in ‘lay sovereigns, who had not even the 
recommendation of professing to know the subject in dispute.” 


The Jewish Church was indeed founded on a written 
code. But this was not at all the case with regard to the 
Christian Church. It existed before one word of the 
Scriptures was written. No part of the New Testament 
had been written when St. Peter preached on the day of 
Pentecost in Jerusalem, and converted three thousand 
souls, who were all baptized on that day. There is a beauti- 
ful picture of the manner of life of these early Christians, 
in the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, where 
we are also told that ‘‘the Lord increased daily together 
such as should be saved.’”’ The Church, therefore, existed 
before the Scriptures, and it was by the Church that the 
true Scriptures, as they are now received, were approved, 
and the Apocrypha rejected. This fundamental principle 
can be proved to demonstration from the silence of Scrip- 
ture, and from the history of the doubts as to the author- 
ship and inspiration of certain books, which all parties now 
regard as canonical. 


“In the New Testament itself,” says Mr. Wilberforce, (p. 10,) 
“we have no statement either of its contents or inspiration. The 
Scripture which is spoken to Timothy is the Old Testament, in 
which he had been instructed; of the inspiration of the New we 
have no assertion in Holy Writ. Neither can it be shown, respect- 
iug all its books, that they were either written or sanctioned by 
individuals who possessed miraculous power. And were this other- 
wise, it would require to be shown that these particular books, aud 
every part of them, partook of the inspiration of their authors. For 
the claim to inspiration cannot extend to every word which was 
ever spoken or written by an apostle. It must surely be limited to 
those thipgs which concerned religion, or in which doctrine was 
expressed.” 


That, to be inspired, and to have been written by an 
Apostle, are not convertible terms is clear from the fact, 
that two out of the four Gospels, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, which contains the wonderful story of the first 
preaching of the Apostles, and of the persecutions and 
triumphs of the infant Church for the space of thirty years, 
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were not written by the Apostles, nor does the Sacred 
Volume anywhere record that Mark or Luke were in- 
spired, or that either of them ever wrought a single mira- 
cle. The Gospel of St. Mark is little more than a com- 
pendium of that which was written by St. Matthew, and, 
if we were to rest the fact on internal evidence, nothing 
would appear more improbable than that a mere abrevia- 
tion should be inspired. The Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles is so far from supplying any internal evidence of 
its inspiration, that Bolingbroke, and other infidels, have 
endeavoured to deduce from the manner in which it com- 
mences, an argument, not only against its own inspiration, 
but also against that of St. Luke’s Gospel. Certainly no 
testimony of Scripture can be adduced to prove the inspira- 
tion of the Acts of the Apostles. How, then, do we know 
this book to be inspired? Undoubtedly on the testimony of 
the Church. The authenticity and inspiration of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was denied by a very large portion 
of the Christian world, uutil the end of the fourth century. 
Most of the ancient authors who admitted its inspiration, 
as Clement of Alexandria, Kuthalius, Theodoret Theo- 
phylact, St. Jerome, &c., held that it was composed in 
Hebrew, and translated into Greek by St. Luke, or St. 
Barnabas. How, in spite of all the doubts that surround- 
ed it in the Early Ages, and which were revived at the 
Reformation, do we now know for certain, that it is the 
inspired word of God? Undoubtedly, by the authority of 
the Church, and not from anything that is contained in 
the Epistle itself, or that is said regarding it in any other 
portion of the Scriptures. 

Moreover, it by no means follows, because a man was 
an Apostle, and wrought miracles, that any portion of 
his writings was, therefore, inspired. It was by preach- 
ing far more than by writing, revealed truth, that the Gospel 
was to be propagated in the world. Our Lord gave His 
blessed Apostles no command to write, but the very 
last words which He uttered on earth, before He ascend- 
ed to the right hand ofthe Father, contained the divine 
commission “to preach the Gospel to every creature. 
You shall,’’ He tells His Apostles, “receive the power 
of the Holy Ghost, coming upon you, and you shall be 
witnesses unto Me in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
Samaria, and even to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
And when He had said these things, while they looked on 
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He was raised up, and a cloud received Him out of their 
sight.”’** All the Apostles gloriously fulfilled this com- 
mission, but of those who were there present, only five 
have left any inspired writings behind them. The great 
Apostle of the Gentiles cries out: ‘‘ We preach Christ 
crucified,.....and my speech, and my preaching, was not 
in the persuasive words of human wisdom, but in showing 
of the spirit and power; that your faith might not stand 
on the wisdom of men. We speak the wisdom of God in a 
mystery which none of the princes of this world knew, but 
to us God hath revealed these mysteries by His Spirit, that 
we may know the things that are given us from God, which 
things also we speak......For if I preach the Gospel, it is 
no glory to me; for a necessity lieth upon me; for woe 
is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel.’’{ This was the 
commandment which he had received—to preach. He 
had no command to write, and he only does this when he 
cannot communicate orally with any Church on account 
of his absence from it. He never communicated any 
doctrines or instructions in writing, when he could do it 
orally. St. John intimates (Ep. iii. v. 9.) that he might 
perhaps have written to the Church were it not that a 
person who held a high position did not receive him, and 
he concludes both his second and third Epistles almost in 
the same words,— Having more things to write unto 
you, I would not by paper and ink; for I hope that I shall 
be with you, and speak face to face.’’ St. Paul, indeed, 
praises Timothy for his knowledge of the Scriptures. 
“And, because,’ he says, “from thy infancy thou hast 
known the Holy Scriptures, which can instruct thee to sal- 
vation by the faith, which is in Christ Jesus. All Scrip- 
ture inspired of God is profitable to teach, to reprove, to 
correct, to instruct in justice.’’{ Surely if faith should 
necessarily be derived from the Scriptures, or if the Writ- 
ten Word were the tribunal established by our Lord to 
decide controversies regarding faith, St. Paul would have 
said so in this place. But in fact, he says neither the one 
nor the other. He merely affirms that, as St. Timothy 
knew the Holy Scriptures, they could— dvdnerd —in- 
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t 1 Cor. chap. i., ii., ix. 
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struct him to salvation, because the Old Testament, of 
which the Apostle speaks, (for Timothy could not have 
known the New from his youth,) bears testimony, as our 
Lord had once told the Jews, to Jesus Christ,* and proves 
the necessity of believing in Him. He elsewhere praises 
the Bereans also, for searching the Scriptures daily, { to 
find out if Christ were the Messias. But the very next 
verse informs us that all those who searched the Serip- 
tures did not believe. The Scriptures here quoted were 
manifestly those of the Old Testament, because (v. 10.) 
Paul had preached in the Jewish synagogue at Berea, and 
(v. 11.) afterwards the people eagerly sought the. Serip- 
tures, to see if these things were so. We do not, in fact, 
in the entire Acts of the Apostles, nor in the Epistles of 
St. Paul, nor in the Canonical Epistles, (with the excep- 
tion of a casual mention of St. Paul’s Epistles by St. 
Peter, which shall be explained hereafter,) find in a sin- 
gle instance, the Scriptures of the New Testament, quoted 
as an authority, or even referred to at all, except when 
the sacred writers allude to their own former books. 
This search of the Scriptures of the Old Testament was 
confined entirely to the Jews. It was useful, but by no 
means necessary, nor even common amongst the great 
body of the early Christians. “‘ All Scripture inspired 
of God is,’”’ as the Apostle says, and as all Catholics 
must believe, “‘ profitable to teach;’’ but he nowhere 
affirms that it is either necessary or sufficient. He clearly 
lays down the contrary doctrine in these very Epistles to 
Timothy. He admonishes Timothy himself, thus : ** Hold 
the form of words which thou hast heard from me’’...“ And 
the things which thou hast heard of me by many witnesses, 
the same commend to faithful men, who shall be fit to 
teach others also.”’ { Thus, the faith whieh he had 
learned from the lips of Paul, he was to transmit, not by 
circulating the Scriptures, but by faithful men, who would 
be fit to teach others also. These faithful men were evi- 
dently the ministers of the Gospel, about whose selection 
and qualifications the Apostle gives Timothy such par- 
ticular instructions. And with regard to the tribunal by 





* John v, 39, + Acts xvii. 11, 12. 
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which the truth was to be preserved, he refers his disciple, 
not to the Scriptures, but to the Church. For after de- 
scribing the qualifications which he should require in those 
who aspire to the dignity of bishops, or deacons, he says, 
“ These things I write to thee, hoping that I shall come 
to thee shortly. But if I tarry long, that thou mayest 
know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house 
of God which is the Church of the living God, the 
pillar and the ground of truth.’’* The Church, therefore, 
is the very pillar which supports the edifice of truth, it is 
the very ground on which it is built, and of course, if the 
pillar or the ground were to fail, the superstructure must 
fall to ruin. It is, consequently, a matter of the greatest 
importance, that ‘Timothy should be careful in the selec- 
tion of those by whom that living edifice is to be con- 
tinually built up and preserved. In the verse after that 
in which he speaks in such magnificent terms of the 
Church, St. Paul mentions the preaching of the Incarna- 
tion, the great fundamental doctrine of Christianity, and 
then immediately proceeds to warn his disciple against 
‘‘some who shall depart from the faith, giving heed to 
spirits of error, and doctrines of devils.’’ Against these 
there is one impregnable bulwark, and that is the Church. 
'l'hey cannot prevail against her, because she is the pillar 
and the ground of truth. 

It is this same tribunal of the pastors and teachers of 
the Church, which the blessed apostle tells the Ephesians 
was established by our Lord to preserve the unity of faith, 
and to save them from being ‘‘ carried about by every 
wind of doctrine, by the wickedness of men, by cunning 
craftiness, by which they lie in wait to deceive.”’ For 
these great purposes our Lord gave, He tells us, not the 
Scriptures, but apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and 
doctors. Some of these were to pass away, but others 
were to remain and to constitute a permanent body for 
“the work of the ministry, and the building up of the 
body of Christ, which is the Church, until we all meet in 
the unity of faith.’’ { 

As, therefore, the Christian revelation was propagated 
far more by the actions and preaching of the Apostles than 
by their writings, as it was spread through the nations by 
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all the Apostles, though the majority of them have left no 
inspired writings behind them, it is quite manifest that 
their words must have been inspired as well as their 
actions. Will any one say that St. James, the Greater, 
whom our Lord called a son of thunder, was not inspired, 
although no writing of his remains, or that St. Peter was 
not inspired on the day of Pentecost, though not one 
word of the New Testament was then written? And yet 
it is absurd to suppose that the Apostles could not utter a 
word which was not inspired, and if they could speak unin- 
spired words they could also commit them to writing. 
There is certainly no reason to suppose that they could 
not do so, and undoubtedly such was the impression in 
earlier times, for the Apocryphal Epistle of Barnabas was 
attributed to an apostle, and yet its inspiration was denied. 
** How little the ancient Church supposed that it was 
necessary to have the authority of an apostle in order to 
prove a book worthy of reception, may be seen from the 
judgment of Dionysius the Great, of Alexandria, respect- 
ing the Revelations. He says he does not venture to 
‘reject the book,’ nor does he deny its author the posses- 
sion of ‘knowledge {and prophecy,’ but affirms that he 
could not be the apostle St. John.’’ Euseb. vii. 25.* More- 
over, as we have already stated, a large and important 
portion of the Sacred Volume was not written by any of 
the Apostles. It is quite manifest, therefore, that the. 
inspiration of the New Testament cannot be established 
by a mere reference to the authors by whom its various 
books were composed. 

It remains, then, that the inspiration of Scripture must 
be proved by some statement contained in the Scriptures 
themselves, or by some catalogue drawn up by the Apos- 
tles, or by the authority of the Church. 

1. If the Scriptures themselves—or, at all events, that 
portion of them which can be proved to have been written 
by Apostles — contained a distinct declaration of their 
inspiration, it would undoubtedly be decisive, because we 
know that their authors would not deceive us. But, in 
truth, there is no such statement with regard to all the books 
which compose the New Testament, either individually or 
collectively. The texts usually quoted from St. Paul 
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refer to the Old Testament, as we have already shown, 
and they do not even speak of any portion of it by name. 
The Apostle merely says, that all Scripture divinely 
inspired is useful, and that the Bereans searched the 
Scriptures daily, to see if Christ were the Messiah, but he 
tel tell us of what books those Scriptures were com- 
osed. 
: Two passages are, strangely enough, quoted from St. 
Peter, to prove the inspiration and sufficiency of the 
Written Word, which were expressly written by the holy 
Apostle, to warn us of the danger of private interpretation 
of Scripture. ‘‘ Understanding this first,’’ he says,* ‘* that 
no prophecy of Scripture is made by private interpretation. 
For prophecy came not by the will of man at any time, 
but the holy men of God spoke, inspired by the Holy 
Ghost As also our most dear brother Paul, according 
to the wisdom given him, hath written to you; as also in 
all his epistles, speaking in them of these things ; in which 
are certain things hard to be understood, which the 
unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other 
Scriptures, to their own destruction.”” But the first of 
these passages merely proves the general fact of inspira- 
tion, and mentions by name only the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and of these it gives no catalogue, nor is there the slightest 
reason to believe that they were collected together at this 
time. As St. Peter was addressing the converted Jews, 
to whom he says St. Paul had also written, the specific 
reference would appear to be to the Epistle to the He- 
brews, but as he neither mentions the names nor the num- 
bers of St. Paul’s writings, this passage would form a very 
unsatisfactory foundation on which to rest our belief of 
their inspiration. At all events it would be rather incon- 
venient to expunge from the New Testament the four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the canonical 
epistles which are not named by St. Peter. It must be 
manifest to every one who reads the passage, that it was 
not written with any intention of giving a catalogue of the 
inspired writings. Indeed, a complete catalogue would 
most probably have been impossible at this time, for the 
Epistle of St. Peter must have been written about the year 
65, whilst, according to the general opinion, St. John’s 
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Gospel was not composed until about 98. Finally, if the 
Holy Ghost had intended that this Epistle of St. Peter 
should have been the means of establishing the inspiration 
of the whole, or of any part of the New Testament, he 
would surely have removed, from the beginning, all doubt 
about its own character. Now this is so far from being 
the case, that its genuineness was doubted by Origen and 
Eusebius,* and that St. Jerome declares in the fourth 
century, that ‘it was rejected by the greater number of 
critics.’’{ So far, therefore, was this epistle from settling 
the Canon, that it was itself one of the very last of the 
inspired writings which was universally acknowledged. 

There is another passage of Scripture which is usually 
adduced to prove the inspiration, as well as the sufficiency 
of the Written Word, and which is often repeated with a 
solemnity which Thurlow himself might have envied. It 
derives a good deal of its importance from the place which 
it occupies, at the very end of the sacred volume. Nearly 
the last words in the Bible are these: “‘ For I testify to 
every one that heareth the words of the prophecy of this 
book: if any man shall add to these things, God shall add 
unto him the plagues written in this book. And if any 
man shall take away from the words of the book of this 
porno God shall take away his part out of the book of 
ife, and out of the holy city, and from these things that 
are written in this book.’’{ In these words the Holy 
Ghost is supposed to have wound up, and set His final seal 
upon the entire volume of inspiration, or, at all events, 
upon that portion of it called the New Testament. 

But, in the first place, it is quite a gratuitous assumption 
to suppose that the Apocalypse was the last inspired book 
which was written. We know that the book was written 
by St. John, whilst he was in banishment in the island of 
Patios, but whether this took place in the reign of Clau- 
dius, about the year 50, as St. Kpiphanius, who is followed 
by Grotius, Hammond, Lightfoot, Rosenmiiller, {c., 
think, or, as Newton and others believe, under Nero, 
about the year 67, or, as Irenzeus and many ancient 
authors teach, under Domitian, about the year 96, is a 
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matter regarding which commentators and critics are still 
divided. And although we were to consider the last 
opinion as the most probable, it would by no means follow 
that the Apocalypse was written after all the other books 
of Scripture. The most generally received opinion regard- 
ing the Gospel of St. John is, that it was composed at 
Ephesus about the year 98, and after the Apostle had 
returned from exile. It would, therefore, be great weakness 
to rest our faith in such a fundamental doctrine as that of 
the inspiration of Holy Scripture on a mere opinion, which 
is so far from being certain, that it is not even the most 
probable. 

Moreover, not a single book of the New Testament is 
mentioned by name in the texts we are discussing, except 
the Apocalypse itself. The various writings which com- 
pose the New Testament, most certainly were not, during 
the lifetime of St. John, collected into one book, or 
volume. Had this been done by the authority of St. 
John, and had the Holy Ghost solemnly set the seal of 
inspiration on this collected volume by the hand of St. 
John, the authority of seven of the, books which are now 
universally admitted to form a portit® of the New Testa- 
ment, could not have been widely disputed, and even 
rejected, by large portions of the Church for three hun- 
dred years afterwards.* Indeed, the language of the 
Apostle clearly shows that St. John is speaking of the 
book of Revelations alone, because he calls it ‘‘ The pro- 
phecy of this book,”’ and “‘ The book of this prophecy,’’— 
names which were never applied either to the Gospels, or 
the Acts, or to any of the inspired writings of the New 
Testament, with the exception of the Apocalypse. 

It is a singular coincidence that the authority of the 
Apocalypse, as well as that of the second epistle of St. 
Peter, should have been long disputed in the Church. 
The four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, thirteen epis- 
tles of St. Paul, the first of Peter, and the first of John, 





* The disputed, or Deutero-canonical books, as they are called, 
are, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistles of St. James, and of 
St. Jude, the second of Peter, the second and third of John, and the 
Apocalypse. Their canonicity was not universally acknowledged 
by the Church until the end of the fourth, or the commencement of 
the fifth century. 
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were universally received three hundred years before the 
inspiration of the Apocalypse was indisputably established. 
They were not, therefore, placed upon the Canon on 
account of any statement which it contained. Nor had it 
any weight in settling the question about the other books, 
not only because it makes no mention of them, but also 
because it would be absurd to prove the inspiration of one 
doubtful book by the authority of another. 

II. In discussing the first point fully, we have been 
obliged to anticipate the second; for we have proved that 
no list of the canonical books was drawn up by the Apos- 
tles, and that St. John died without having settled this 
momentous question. At first each particular Church pos- 
sessed such inspired writings as were addressed to itself, to 
which it is probable that a copy of some one of the Gospels 
was generally added; some Churches had more, some fewer, 
of the twenty-seven distinct compositions which now make 
up the New Testament. St. Paul writes to some particular 
Church about matters which immediately concerned itself 
at the time ; but he does not send it the inspired writings 
which he had addressed to other Churches, nor does he 
desire it to procure gem. Even at the end of the second 
century, as we learn from St. Irenzeus, there were Christian 
nations which, like the Church herself in the beginning, and 
when she was, as she still is, the true spouse of the Lamb, 
had no part of the Scriptures. ‘‘ When there are such 
proofs,” says St. Ireneeus, after referring to the authority 
of Polycarp, and of his master, St. John, “ we ought not 
to seek from others for that truth which it is easy to obtain 
from the Church, inasmuch as the Apostles have depo- 
sited in it, as in a rich storehouse, everything which per- 
tains to the truth; so that every one who will can take 
from it the draught of life. For this is the entrance to 
life, but all others are thieves and robbers. Wherefore 
they ought to be avoided, while that which belongs to the 
Church we should love with all diligence, and lay hold of 
the tradition of the truth. For what is it? Even if there 
were a dispute regarding any important question, ought 
we not to recur to the most ancient Churches, which were 
wont to enjoy the converse of the Apostles, and to receive 
from them what was certain and practically clear concern- 
ing the matter in dispute? For what, if the Apostles had 
left us no Scriptures, ought we not to follow the course of 
tradition which they delivered to those to whom they 
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entrusted the Churches? This arrangement is followed 
by many barbarous nations, who, being without ink and 
parchment, have their salvation written by the Spirit in 
their hearts, and guard diligently the old tradition.* 

It is contrary to all history to suppose that the Christian 
Church was built upon the Scriptures, and not upon the 
preaching of the Apostles. St. Matthew did not write 
his gospel until the sixth or eighth{ year after the Ascen- 
sion, during which period the Church had already been 
widely diffused. It was moreover written in Hebrew, and 
was composed for the use of the Jews alone. There was 
no gospel for the converted Gentiles until the year 43, or 
44, when, according to the authorities just cited, Mark, 
being asked by the Christians in Rome, made a compen- 
dium of the Gospel of Matthew, about the year 43 or 44, 
inserting in it some particulars of our Lord’s life which he 
had heard from St. Peter and St. Paul. St. Luke, who 
learned his Gospel from the same Apostles, wrote still later. 
He evidently insinuates, in the beginning of his book, that 
he was induced to write an account of apocryphal gospels 
which were already in existence. ‘‘ Forasmuch,”’ he says, 
“as many have taken in hand to set forth, in order, a 
narrative of the things that have been accomplished 
among us,” it seemed good to me also, most excellent 
‘Theophilus, to write to thee, in order, according as they 
have delivered them unto us, who, from the beginning, 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word. Now many 
inspired writers had not taken in hand to set forth, before 
this time, the facts of our Lord’s life, and he, therefore, 
must allude to other writers who were not inspired. And 
certainly St. Luke himself neither claims inspiration, nor 
was he himself an eye-witness of the facts of our Lord’s 
life, nor does he tell us from whom he had learned them. 
But, granting that he heard them from Apostles, does it, 
therefore, follow that he was inspired? Were the writings 
of all those who heard the Apostles relate the facts of our 
Lord’s life inspired? How, therefore, do we know that 
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these two gospels were inspired? From the authority of 
the Church. 

Some Christian Churches had no part of the Scriptures 
even in the end of the second century; others had a few 
of the inspired books bound up, in many instances, with 
apocryphal epistles and Gospels. If Christ had intended 
that His Church should be built on the Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible, He would not have so 
emphatically taught us the contrary, by the mode which, 
in accordance with the wish and designs of Divine Provi- 
dence, the sacred books were composed and preserved. 
Errors as to what books were inspired—the true being some- 
times rejected and the apocryphal admitted in their place— 
though the latter was by no means so common as the for- 
mer, prevailed for more than three hundred years in the 
Church. If the Written Word had been essential, the Holy 
Ghost would not have allowed this to occur. When we know 
the Scriptures, it is necessary to believe them to be the 
inspired Word of God. They are a most precious legacy be- 
queathed by Him to His church. But if we knew not the 
Scriptures we could be saved without them, through loving 
faith in the Redemption, which has been wrought by the 
Son of God. So is many a poor savage saved in whose 
language there is no Written Word, to whom our devoted 
missionaries preach the blessings of redemption. It was, 
however, very necessary, in order to preserve the deposit 
of the faith, to define what books were really inspired, and 
to exclude the spurious books, especially those which con- 
tained doctrinal errors, such as the gospel of the Infancy 
of Jesus, and those productions in which were embodied 
the wild and blasphemous dreams of the Gnostics. This 
work could only be accomplished by the Church, and in 
order that she should have been able to effect it three 
things were absolutely necessary. First, that there 
should be divine truths preserved in the Church, which 
are not contained in the Written Word. Second, that the 
. Church should be able unerringly to distinguish this 
divine revelation from prevailing errors and mere human 
opinions. Thirdly, that her teaching should be binding 
with regard to the whole Christian society. 

I. She could not have drawn up a list of the Inspired 
Books of the New Testament unless it be admitted that 
in the Christian dispensation there are revealed truths 
of the utmost importance, which are not contained in the 
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written word. We have already proved that the inspira- 
tion of the twenty-seven different compositions which make 
up the New Testament, cannot be proved from scripture. 
And yet, the fact that a written composition has been 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, cannot be known except by a 
revelation of the Holy Ghost. An Apostle would not 
have written anything which he knew to be false ; he could 
not, therefore, have declared a composition to have been 
inspired unless this fact had been revealed to him, but 
it can never be proved that he could not speak a word, or 
write a sentence which was not inspired. And if he might 
have written without inspirations, how do we know that 
those writings are inspired, in which he lays no claim to 
inspiration? This argument can be urged with still 
greater force with regard to those important portions of 
the sacred volume which were not written by Apostles. 
It must be remembered that the truth and the inspiration 
of a composition are very different things. We may write 
a perfectly true history of a transaction, but it will not 
therefore be inspired. We are often able to prove the 
truth of the principal facts contained in a book, from the 
time and circumstances in which they have occurred, but 
without divine revelation we cannot know that the book 
was written under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
Take, for example, the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
truth of this proposition, ‘‘ The Acts of the Apostles is 
an inspired book,’ must depend on its revelation. We 
may be able to demonstrate the truth of the principal facts 
which it contains, but without revelation we cannot know 
that it is inspired. No part of the written word contains 
any such revelation, and therefore, before the Acts of the 
Apostles could have been placed on the canon, it was 
absolutely necessary to admit that there are revealed 
truths of the utmost importance in the Christian dispensa- 
tion, which are not contained in the Sacred Volume, 

It will be said that the inspiration of the Books of the 
New Testament can be proved by the testimony of ancient 
writers, and by their acceptance by the Church.. This 
argument rests on what is called the human testimony of 
the Church, without taking into account the divine attri- 
butes with which Catholics believe her to have been en- 
dowed by Jesus Christ. We shall examine this matter 
presently ; but it is sufficient for our present purpose to 
observe, that unless the Holy Ghost had revealed that the 
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twenty-seven books of the New Testament are divinely 
inspired, the testimony of writers, and the acceptance of 
the Church, would have been utterly worthless, because, 
they could have known nothing about the matter. The 
argument, with respect to many, but not with regard to 
all the Books of the New Testament, is perfectly decisive, 
because, it is repugnant to suppose that the Christian 
society should havé unanimously received books as in- 
spired, if that fact had not been revealed. This may be 
established by all the arguments which prove the religion 
itself to be divine. ‘There does not appear to have been 
any separate revelation made regarding the whole of the 
Books of the New Testament taken collectively. The 
wide diversity of opinion as to what books were inspired 
which prevailed in the Church for the first four centuries 
proves this. ‘Ihe revelation was made with regard to each 
of the books separately. ‘These separate revelations were 
communicated to the faithful at different times, and in dif- 
ferent countries. As the Gospel of St. Matthew was 
written nearly half a century before that of St. John, a 
like period must have intervened between the revelations 
with regard to their respective inspirations. The revela- 
tion with respect to the inspiration of each particular book 
was doubtless communicated to the faithful, for whose 
instruction it was written, or to those into whose hands it 
was delivered by the sacred writer. Sometimes this reve- 
lation spread gradually, but without opposition through 
the whole Church,—sometimes it met with very extensive 
opposition, and was rejected by a large portion of the 
Church. But still, the revelation which regarded the 
inspiration of each book, was transmitted from those to 
whom it had been originally made through a succession 
of ‘‘ faithful men,’’ and when the persecutions of the 
Church, at length ceased for a season, and her pastors 
were enabled to communicate freely, and to examine these 
traditions, to reject under the guidance of the Holy Ghost 
what was spurious, and to separate the divine from the 
human, the twenty-seven books of the New Testament, 
and these alone, were received as inspired throughout the 
entire Church. 

II. The Church most certainly could not have settled 
the disputes regarding the canonical books, if she had not 
been able unerringly to distinguish divine revelations from 
prevailing errors and mere human opinions, because the 
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controversies regarding the inspiration of many of the 
books of the New Testament were very widely spread 
through the Christian community ; they had continued for 
more than three hundred years after the death of the last 
of the Apostles, and the party which rejected a large por- 
tion of them supported its views by very plausible argu- 
ments. This statement may be illustrated by a brief 
reference to the controversies regarding any one of the 
disputed books. Take, for instance, the Epistle of St. 
Jude. The writer does not call himself an Apostle, but 
the servant of Jesus Christ, and the brother of James. 
He does not even say who James was. Nay, those who 
rejected it argued that the writer of this epistle speaks of 
the Apostles as if he were not one of them. ‘“ Be mind- 
ful,’ he says, ‘‘ of the words which have been spoken 
before by the Apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ, who told 
you that in the last time there should come mockers.”’ (v. 
17, 18). This passage was adduced to prove that the 
writer could not even have been a contemporary of the 
Apostles, for he quotes them as having “‘ spoken before.”’ 
Hence many moderns, as Grotius, Bolten, Welker, Dahl, 
Berger, have refused an apostolic origin to this epistle. 
Grotius attributes it to Judas, fifteenth bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, Welker to Judas Barsabas, and Dahl to a priest 
called Judas, whilst De Wette* maintains its apostolic 
origin. If these learned critics could not agree amongst 
themselves as to the author of this epistle, or the time 
when it was written, will any one believe that the con- 
tending parties would, at the end of the fourth century, 
have surrendered their conflicting opinions, unless they 
had believed the controversy to have been decided by an 
unerring tribunal? Nor did the decision in favour of its 
inspiration involve merely a settlement of the dispute 
regarding its authorship, for it was alleged that it supplied 
suificient internal evidence to exclude it from the Sacred 
Volume. Thus the dispute between St. Michael and the 
Devil, about the body of Moses, was supposed to have 
been derived from the apocryphal book called the Assump- 
tion of Moses, and the equally apocryphal book of Henoch 
was said to have been cited at ver. 14. Before placing 
this epistle on the canon, it was, therefore, necessary to 
decide that its author had not either designedly, or, through 





* Einleitung, § 182, 184, apud Glaire, Introduct. tom. vi. p. 343, 
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ignorance, quoted as Scripture, apocrypha: books which 
contained false and dangerous doctrines. It was neces- 
sary to examine the contents of the book itself, and to 
pronounce unerringly that it contained nothing contrary to 
the doctrines which had been taught by the Apostles,* 
because if the Church could be deceived in this matter, she 
might pronounce in favour of falsehood, reject the truth, 
and receive, as inspired by the Holy Spirit, the writings of 
some designing heretic, who wished to corrupt her faith. 
III. The Church could never have settled the disputes 
regarding the inspired books, unless her teaching had been 
such as to oblige all Christians to submit to it. For if 
each person had felt himself as much at liberty after her 
decision as before it to follow his own judgment, will any 
one believe that a wide-spread controversy of three hun- 
dred and fifty years standing, would have suddenly ceased 
to agitate the Church? This controversy did not die out 
because it was forgotten, or because it ceased to be inter- 
esting. Its subject still continues to be of the deepest 
importance to every Christian, and its decision imposed 
upon a large number of particular Churches the necessity 
of receiving as inspired Scripture, writings which they had 
hitherto regarded as spurious impositions. The history of 
the proceedings consequent upon the rejection of the 
divine authority of the Church in the sixteenth century, 
furnishes a practical demonstration of this argument. One 
of the very first of its effects was to unsettle the canon of 
Scripture. Some rejected one book, some another, some 
fewer, some a greater number, and yet at this very time, 
when no man could tell to-day what books might be called 
Scripture to-morrow, when the inspiration of Scripture 
was made to depend on critical and philological argu- 
ments, which required a perfect knowledge of at least three 
dead languages, and a familiar acquaintance with the 





* St. Augustine expressly asserts that the Church, in deciding 
the question as to their inspiration, was guided by the doctrine con- 
tained in the books which she admitted on the canon. For after 
stating that the Gospels of Mark and Luke were accepted, he adds, 
that the writings of others were rejected ‘‘not only because the 
authors were not such as to command confidence, but also because 
their writings contained some fallacious statements, which the 
Catholic and Apostolic rule of faith and sound doctrine condemns,” 
De Con. Evan. i. 2, Wilberforce, p. 21. 
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voluminous writings of the Fathers, the poor and illiterate 
people who could not even read were exhorted to reject all 
authority in spiritual matters, and to make their own creed 
out of the Bible. When Luther called the writings of the 
blessed Apostle St. James, an epistle of old rags, the 
6é 99 . 

people roared “ old rags’ also, and when Calvin conde- 
scended toreadmit the Epistle to the Hebrews into the 
canon, because it afforded him some plausible objections 
against the Mass, that was admitted to be a very clear 
proof of its inspiration. By the same argument Calvin 
might have proved the inspiration of bis own productions. 
As the second Epistle of St. Peter did not supply the 
same proof of inspiration, he did not restore it to the 
canon. Other critics, as Grotius, Scaliger, Saumaise, 
Semler, &c., imitated the Early Reformers in unset- 
tling the received catalogue of inspired books. But these 
critics could not prove the inspiration even of the books 
which tliey condescended to retain, except by admitting 
divine tradition and the authority of the Church, because 
their dissensions and their uncertainty regarding the num- 
ber of books which should be retained in the New Testa- 
ment, proves that they could find no text in which a 
catalogue of them was given, or in which their inspiration 
was declared. By denying all divine revelation which is not 
contained in the Scriptures, they deprived themselves of 
the only solid and intelligible argument on which they could 
rest the inspiration of the Written Word. This was soon 
perceived by their successors in the work of reformation. 
They were men well skilled in human science—erudite 
critics and patient philologists, who, following out the 
arguments of their predecessors to their legitimate conse- 
quences, rejected the inspirations of Scripture altogether. 
“We have been told,” they said, ‘‘ that if the Scriptures 
be inspired, we must find this great truth in the Written 
Word, it is nowhere to be discovered in it, and conse- 
quently, this volume is not inspired, but it is a very good 
book withal.”’ 

The result of the Reformation of the Canon of Scripture 
has been a signal triumph to the Church. Almost every 
sect which admits any inspired scripture at all, now re- 
ceives exactly those twenty-seven books which they found 
the Catholic Church in possession of at the Reformation, 
and which she had placed on the Canon more than a thou- 
sand years before. Let them cry out No Popery never 
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so lustily, they must be content to receive the Scriptures 
from the Catholic Church, and to believe them to be 
inspired on her authority. It is only necessary to open 
their own Bible to prove that those critics and reformers 
who excluded from the Canon any of the twenty-seven 
books on which she had stamped the seal of inspiration, 
were guilty of the impiety of rejecting as spurious and 
false the Word of God who cannot lie. The Catholic 
Church continues to be still, after the lapse of more than 
eighteen centuries the sun of the Christian firmament, 
from which even those bodies which have separated from 
her, derive all the light which they still possess. 

Mr. Wilberforce powerfully refutes the Low-Church- 
Protestant idea, that the “ Church of Christ’’ is a mere 
congeries of individuals, gathered together, indeed, 
according to God’s will, but not possessing any collective 
character, except what was derived from conglomeration 
of its parts. “‘ On the contrary, it is a living body, which 
derives its organic life from its union with its living Head, 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ This he proves, because the 
Church is frequently called the body of Christ in Scrip- 
ture, as Coless. i. 18, 24, Ephes. i. 23, iv. 12, v. 23, d&c., and 
because Christians are affirmed to be members of 
* Christ’s Body from His flesh, and from His Bones.’’ 
Now the Greek word, cwna, does not, like our word, body, 
signify a mere combination of men, but a living organized 
body.* However, after ail, this is rather an illustration 
than an argument, because, although the Incarnation may 
be said to be perpetuated in the indissoluble union which 
exists between Christ and His Church which “ He loved 
and delivered Himself up to sanctify,’’ yet we can scarcely 
expect that those who entertain very low ideas of the pro- 
perties of the Church will admit that she must combine a 
divine and human nature in herself, the divine governing 
and directing the human, because Christ incarnate had two 
such natures, that she must be visible as to the body, and 
invisible as to the soul or heavenly part, because such He 
was on earth; that she must be One because He united 
the two natures in One Person, that she must be Holy 





* Wilberforce explains this idea in the first chapter “On the 
Nature of the Church.” It is most lucidly developed in Moehler’s 
Symbolique, Tom. ii. chap. v. 
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because He was Holy, and Infallible because He was 
Infallible. 

It is quite sufficient for a Catholic to prove that Christ 
instituted a society on earth which He called His church. 
That this society, like all other societies of men, must be 
visible; that is, not only that those who compose the 
society are visible beings, but that the society itself is 
visible and can be distinguished from all other societies, 
just as Catholics, Protestants, Greeks, Mohammedans, &c., 
are visible societies. When our Lord (Matt. xviii.) com- 
mands the sinner, when private admonitions have failed, 
to be denounced to the Church, and declares that if he 
will not hear the Church, he is to be regarded as the hea- 
then and the publican, He must speak of a visible society. 
When St. Paul orders the Church of God at Corinth to 
excommunicate the incestuous man, he must speak of a 
visible Church, for, from an invisible society no man can 
be excluded. ‘The very power of admitting men into the 
Christian Church and of excluding them from it, a power 
which was exercised by the Apostles and by the Church 
in every age, a power which must be exercised by every 
Christian community which retains any positive creed, 
because it must exclude those who openly reject. what it 
looks upon as essential, necessarily supposes the Church to 
bea visible society. The bonds by which the various mem- 
bers of this society are held together, and by which, being 
a distinct society it must be distinguished from all others, 
we call the notes or marks of the Church. ‘The first of 
these marks is Unity in faith, in communion in govern- 
ment, because Christ founded only one Church, which He 
loved and for which He delivered Himself up, and in this 
Church there must be only one faith (Eph. iv.). The 
Church founded and sanctified by the one God of all holi- 
ness, and propagated through the world by the Apostles 
who were inspired by the one Spirit of undivided Truth, was 
not composed of a collection of conflicting sects, each one 
professing a creed of its own, each having a different form 
of government, each refusing to communicate with the 
others as a portion of the One Church of Christ. St. Paul 
did not preach a different doctrine in Athens from that 
which Peter preached in Jerusalem; a member of the 
Church of Corinth would not have been counted a heretic 
or a schismatic at Rome, for he would have found there 
the same faith and the same communion as in his own 
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country. The Kingdom of Christ according to the prophets 
was to be a universal Kingdom, filling the whole world, 
extending from sea to sea, from the river to the ends of the 
earth ; but it was not to lose its unity in its catholicity. It 
was still to continue one undivided (Matt. xii.) Kingdom, it 
was still to continue one Church, having one faith, it was still 
to constitute the one body of Christ which was to be built 
up at all times and in all countries by ‘‘ Doing the truth in 
charity, that we may in all things grow up in Him who is the 
head even Christ: from whom the whole body being compact- 
ed and fitly joined together, by what every joint supplieth, 
according to the operation in the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in 
charity.’’ (Eph. iv.) And so it is in the Catholic Church. 
Diffused through the whole world, yet all her members 
form one body united in faith, in communion, and in 
government. When her children wander into distant 
Jands, the inhabitants of which differ from them, in lan- 
guage, in manners, and in the very colour of their body, 
they find the Catholic Church still the same, they can still 
join in professing the same faith, in receiving the same 
sacraments, in adoring the same unbloody sacrifice of the 
Lamb, and can kneel as familiarly at her altars as in the 
land of their nativity. 

She is Apostolic, for she can trace her commission back 
to those whom her divine founder sent to teach all nations, 
and who, receiving the power of the Holy Ghost, became 
witnesses unto Him in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
in Samaria, and even to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
And, certainly, Christ’s mystical body, of which He is the 
Head, must be Holy. ‘The Church which He loved, and 
for which He delivered Himself up, that He might sanctify 
it, cannot be defiled. Christ’s earthly kingdom must, 
therefore, be ONE, HOLY, CATHOLIC, and aposToLic. With 
the pastors of His Church, extending her dominion by 
preaching to all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Christ 
promised to be always. They, therefore, cannot as a 
body, teach error. He made Her the pillar and the ground 
of truth, and sent the Paraclete to preside over Her pas- 
tors, teaching all truth. To this Church he bequeathed 
the deposit of faith,—to Her He left the preaching of the 
Gospel of truth throngh the whole world,—to Her He left 
the building up of His mystical body,—-to Her He gave 
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the inspired Scriptures, to draw up the Sacred Canon, to 
retain the genuine and reject the spurious, and to inter- 
pret them under the guidance of the Spirit of Truth. She 
is not a human, but a divinely constituted society, whose 
rulers speak in the name, and by the authority of their 
divine Head. “ He that heareth you, heareth me, and he 
that despiseth you, despiseth me.’ ‘‘ The episcopacy,” 
to use the language of St. Cyprian, ‘‘ is held in common”’ 
by all the princes of the Church. Each bishop has, indeed, 
a particular district assigned to him, he is bound to take 
care that the faith of the Catholic Church be taught 
and her sacraments administered to the people of his 
diocese, but he judges of faith as a bishop of the Catholic 
Church. The moment he ceases to communicate with the 
entire body he loses his right to teach. It is the Church 
that is the pillar and ground of truth, it is against her the 
gates of hell, the powers of darkness, can never prevail, it 
is with the whole body of her pastors our Lord has pro- 
mised to remain, always guiding and directing them in 
their teaching, it is this body which is to preserve the 
faithful from being carried away by every wind of doctrine. 
Thus each individual bishop is bound to teach the faith of 
the whole body, and the faithful are bound only to listen to 
his teaching, sv long as he communicates through the 
centre of unity with the whole Catholic world, and unites 
with all his brethren in professing the “‘ one faith’’ of the 
Catholic Church. Each bishop is, therefore, in his own 
diocese, the organ through which the Catholic Church 
communicates her faith to the people of that particular 
district. So long as he does so, his words have the sanc- 
tion of that collective body, which is guided by the Spirit 
of Truth. 

We cannot attempt to give even a summary of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s masterly exposition of the paltering with 
truth which takes place in the subscription of the clergy to 
the ‘hirty-nine Articles. After some preliminary argu- 
ments he proceeds thus :— 


“The difficulty (of subscription) becomes greater when it is con- 
sidered that the Clergy are divided into various parties, who are 
widely opposed to each other in almost every particular. It may 
be allowable, perhaps, to employ the phraseology of a recent 
reviewer, who has distributed them into three classes, which he 
designates as High, Low, and Broad. The last may be expected to 
be comparatively inattentive to matters of doctrine regarding the 
Church chiefly as a social institution, designed merely to raise the 
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standard of morals and ameliorate the manners of men. But the 
High and Low agree in one point, if in nothing else, that to contend 
for the truth is the first duty of Christians. They differ, however, 
respecting almost every point of doctrine. One believes the’ Church 
to be the body of Christ, inhabited by His Spirit; the other sup- 
poses it to be little more than a religious Club. One believes in 
Baptismal Regeneration, and in the Real Presence; the other 
speaks of the sacraments as if they were only acted sermons. One 
affirms Christ to speak by the voice of His Priests, and that deadly 
sin requires absolution ; the other affirms that the Priest’s words 
are no more effective than those of his parish clerk. Yet both par- 
ties, as well as the Broad, who lie between them, subscribe to the 
same formularies, which they interpret avowedly in contradictory 
senses, and from which they deduce the most opposite results. If 
all this does not arise from the laxity of those who subscribe, but 
from the ingenuity of those who devised our formularies, they must 
certainly have been the greatest masters of equivocal expression 
whom the world has known.”* 


But in truth no Church could be so absurd as to require 
subscription to Formularies, which she permitted the sub- 
scribers.to interpret in contradictory senses. Those very 
Formularies of the Anglican Church which declare that, 
in consequence of the general infirmity of human nature, 
the chief Churches of Christendom have erred, require 

each person who takes orders to subscribe a vast number 
of propositions touching the most deep and mysterious 
questions ; ; and he is excommunic ited if he declares them 
to be “in any part erroneous.”’ ‘Those who declared that 
the whole Church had been in damnable idolatry for eight 
hundred years and more, felt no scruple in admitting that 
the first Prayer-book of Edward VI. was ‘‘ drawn up by 

the aid of the Holy Ghost.” { Queen Elizabeth made 
very considerable changes in the thirty-nine Articles after 
they had been agreed upon in Convocation. These Arti- 
cles of Faith, which were defined | by infallible Parliaments 
and Convocations, or by inspired maiden ladies, were 
enforced upon all the subjects ot the state, under’ heavy 
pains and penalties. By the 5th of Elizabeth, 23, “ mat- 
ter of heresy,”’ ‘‘ or error in matters of religion, 0 > cdloc- 
trine, now received and allowed,”’’ as well as ae Se *“ to 
come to Divine Service,”’ or ‘‘ to receive the Holy Com- 








* Pp, 214, 
+ For this we liave the authority of Parliament, A, D. 1548. 
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munion, 2s it is now commonly used to be received in the 
Church of England,’”’ were made grounds for excommuni- 
cation, and, therefore, for imprisonment without bail. 
As late as the reign of James I. two men were burnt alive 
for denying the Trinity. Although, therefore, the Eng- 
lish nation denied that Christ had made His whole 
Church infallible, yet it did not hesitate to submit to the 
teaching of a Parliament, a Convocation, or even of a 
woman, as if each of these were infallible. 

Mr. Wilberforce makes some very powerful and feeling 
reflections on the separation of England from the rest of 
Christendom. Since that period, he says, “ The Throne 
has been occupied successively by the Tudor, Stuart, and 
Hanoverian Families The first asserted absolute author- 
ity for themselves; the second recognized the Church as a 
Divine Institution, yet on the condition that it must re- 
ceive its commission through the Sovereign, whose right 
was also of divine origin; the third has allowed the prin- 
ciples of pure private judgment to predominate. These, 
therefore, have been the systems, which have severally 
prevailed in the Church of England, which, on the whole, 
has always reflected the principles of the reigning power; 
and the last of them has the ascendancy at the present 
moment...Absolute authority over the Church was secured 
to Elizabeth by express statute (1 Eliz. c. 2, s. 26). Par- 
liament acknowledged the Queen’s right to make such 
reforms as she pleased by her supreme power and 
authority over the Church of England.’ ’’* She, in fact, 
exercised in her own person, all the power which had been 
believed of old to belong exclusively to the universal 
Church. During Elizabeth’s reign, the Church was 
merely the creature of the Sovereign. 

This absolute control of the Sovereign over the Church 
was somewhat modified under the Stuarts. The declaration 
of Charles I. respecting the Articles, a. p. 1628, recognized 
the Church as a Divine Body, which, though incomplete 
without the Sovereign, yet, by his concurrence, gained the 
powers of a substantive whole. This was the period at 
which the Anglican theory of Church-authority was 
developed and defended by her most learned divines, 
amongst whom Andrewes, Laud, Bramhall, and Mason 





* Wilberforce, p. 273.4. 
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ure deserving of especial mention. The theory by which 
the bishops of a single province set themselves up to 
legislate independently in matters of faith, had been refuted 
in the case of the Donatis in Africa, by the learning and 
abilities of the great St. Augustine more than eleven cen- 
turies before it was introduced into England. 

It was however discovered in the days of James II. that 
the supremacy, as it had been interpreted by the Crown 
lawyers, was wholly different from any authority which the 
Crown had anciently possessed. “‘ Stillingfleet proved 
the High-Commission Court when restored by James II, 
to be illegal, and showed the erroneousness of Lord Coke’s 
assertion that the Crown had exercised the power of 
excommunication before the Reformation. This was 
virtually to overthrow the whole system of Anglican 
Church-Discipline; for it has never had any real effect 
upon the nation at large, except when backed by that 
strong-handed associate.”’ This overthrow was completed 
by 1 William and Mary, 8, by which the clause which 
asserted that “the final authority in spiritual causes 
belonged exclusively to the crown’’ was expunged from 
the oath of supremacy. Thus the Tudors had been as 
despotic in spiritual as in temporal affairs, the Stuarts 
were Anglo-Catholic, and the new dynasty cared little 
what men believed, provided they differed from the Pope. 
Every man was henceforth to be his own guide in matters 
spiritual, he was no longer obliged to ‘‘ hear the Church,” 
in fact, obedience to Church-Authority was regarded as 
sinful. Each individual was told that it was a sacred duty 
to take up the Bible and make his creed out of it, the result 
of which sacred duty has been not merely to overturn every 
idea of Christianity as it existed for more than a thousand 
years in the East as well as in the West, as the most un- 
questionable historical evidence clearly proves ;* but even 
to deny the Redemption altogether, to rob the eternal 
Father of His only Son, to strip the Man-God of His glory, 
and to reduce Him to the level of created and even of 
erring mortals. 

Mr. Wilberforce’s book may be called a most learned 
historical argument. He has evidently studied the Fathers, 
and the authentic monuments of the early Church, with 








* Eccles jurist. ii. and Gibson’s Codex, i. p, 44. Wilberforce p. 277. 
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great care. His references to these ancient evidences of © 
the nature, constitution, and authority of the Church, are 
very numerous, and always faithful. This part of his work 
it would be impossible to compress within the limits of our 
article. For the powerful argument which it conveys we 
must refer the reader to the book itself, which we are sure 
will be extensively read, and which will undoubtedly pro- 
duce a deep, and may it be a saving, impression upon the 
minds of those who still remain outside the pale of the 
One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. 

We cannot conclude this notice more appropriately than 
by quoting the final paragraph of Mr. Wilberforce’s book. 


eS oO —l(i_a rr 


“ But now comes a change. There arises a powerful monarch in 
a remote land, who resolves to separate the Church of his nation 
from the unity of Christendom. He effects his purpose by force or 
fraud, and bids it recognize a new principle in himself. He passes 
to his account, and his children rule after him. But this new prin- 
ciple of unity is found, in time, to be insufficient. No sooner is the 
grasp of the civil ruler relaxed, than a host of parties divide the 
land, The very hope of unity, and thought of concord, is gradually 
lost. The national Church is surrounded by sects, and torn by 
dissensions. Intra muros peccatur et extra. And can it be 
doubted what advice would be given to its children by that great 
saint, who looked forth upon a somewhat similar spectacle in his 
native land, and whose life was spent in winning back his brethren, 
one by one, to the unity of Christendom? He did not think that 
the national unity of Africa was any pledge of safety to the Dona- 
tists ; or that the number and succession of their Bishops entitled 
them to respect. ‘Come, brethren, if you wish to be inserted in 
the vine ; for we grieve when we see you lie thus cut off from it. 
Number the Bishops from the very seat of Peter, and in that list of 
Fathers see what has been the succession ; this is the rock against 
which the proud gates of Hell do not prevail.’ ’’* 
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Persia the various phases of history, the most inter- 
esting, and yet the least understood, is the social one. 
With the literature, the religion, the laws, the constitu- 
tion, the arts, the military science, and other miscellaneous 
characteristics of the ancient world, every intelligent school 
boy of the upper forms is sufficiently familiar. But how 
few, even among professed antiquarians, have ever formed 
to themselves a precise and connected notion of the pri- 
vate life, even of those ancient nations whose antiquities 
have been the study of their lives! How many among 
those who could sketch with the utmost precision every 
detail in the plan of a Roman house from the vestibule 
to the posticum, have ever taken the trouble to picture to 
their minds a Roman matron in the midst of her children 
and slaves, or to imagine how a party of Roman ladies and 
gentlemen would comport themselves during a morning 
visit? How many of those who could describe any system 
of ancient philosophy from Heraclitus to Ammonius Sac- 
cas, and number every god from Jupiter down to Terminus, 
could yet form an estimate of the habitual religion of the 
ancient world, of its control over men’s actions, its influence 
upon their motives, its hold upon them, in a word, asa 
moral agent in relation to personal conduct or personal 
responsibility? Even among those who had made what are 
called social antiquities a special study, we have known 
scholars who were masters of every detail of the Greek and 
Roman toilet—who could discourse profoundly of the fashion 
of Alcibiades’s boots, or Clodius’s jibula, could tell how 
Phryne contrived to darken the shade of her eyelashes, 
and Poppzea to brighten the tints of her complexion ; and 
yet had not a single idea of what lay below the surface— 
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of the moral tone of the society with which they thought 
themselves so familiar,—of the moral or intellectual bent 
of men’s minds, of their notions of right and wrong—of 
honour and of shame—in a word, of what was truly the 
inner life of Greece and Rome. 

Perhaps, indeed, these are things which it is impossible 
for the ordinary student to learn from mere didactic trea- 
tises. There are a thousand minute and delicate, but yet 
most characteristic, traits, which no description can em- 
body. There are other things which, even if described 
with the most literal accuracy, few minds can succeed in 
realizing. There are things, again, which are specially 
unsuited for description—which must be presented to the 
eye or to the fancy, and not to the understanding. We 
could point to many single scenes in the plays.of Plautus 
or Aristophanes, which will supply a more instructive 
lecture on Greek or Roman manners than could be 
gathered from whole chapters, and even books, in the 
learned folios of Greevius and Gronovius. 

The more imaginative antiquarians of the modern school 
have felt this difficulty. The success of the Historical 
Novel in depicting the social characteristics of the middle 
ages, has suggested the propriety of a similar experiment 
for the classic times. ‘The most popular of our modern 
novelists have ventured to take for their theme subjects 
from the history of Greece and Rome, and some of our 
most profound scholars have condescended to embody 
their learning in the once despised guise of classical fiction. 
We can hardly say, however, that either experiment has 
been perfectly successful. The best modern classical 
novels, Lockhart’s “ Valerius,’ and Bulwer’s still more 
elaborate “ Last Days of Pompeii,’’ however charming 
and effective as mere works of art, yet want that genuine 
air of reality which gives life to fiction, and carries the 
mind back to the times, the scenes, and the characters 
which it reproduces. On the other hand, Becker’s sin- 
gularly learned tales, ‘‘ Gallus’’ and ‘‘ Charicles,’’ with all 
their minute and curious scholarship, are but a series of 
dissertations, strung together without living interest, in 
which the thread of story is just enough to give the various 
scenes a sort of literal unity ;—but a unity scarcely more 
interesting to the imagination than that which the same 
scenes would have possessed had they been published 
together as a course of antiquarian lectures, 
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What we have said of the social characteristics of clas- 
sical antiquity applies with still more force to the antiqui- 
ties of the Christian Church. The remains of primitive 
Christian literature are so immeasurably more meagre and: 
fragmentary, and our various means of acquaintance with 
the life and habits of Christians during the first three 
ages, are so much less complete, than those which we pos- 
sess for the corresponding period of pagan history, that 
the imagination is still more completely destitute of assis- 
tance in the attempt to realize to itself the manners and 
pursuits of our Christian forefathers. Indeed, the subject 
has all the difficulties in which the study of classical anti- 
quities is involved, with a large super-addition of peculiar 
difficulties of its own. A picture of the Christian life of 
Greece and Rome can be, of course, nothing more or less 
than a picture of the classical life of either as modified by 
the Christian usages, the Christian ideas, and the Chris- 
tian principles which were ingrafted upon it. 

If this be true of Christian archeeology generally, it is 
especially true of that most important subject, considered 
in its social aspect. We have no early dramatists—no 
Christian Plautus or Terence—to draw upon for a know- 
ledge of the “men and manners’”’ of the early Christian 
times. We have no minute biographers, like Plutarch 
or Suetonius, no graphic satirists like Horace or Juvenal, 
no caricaturist like Lucian, no anecdotist like Aulus Gel- 
lius; above all, we have no such light as that which. is 
thrown upon Roman life by the long series of inimitable 
letter-writers, from Cicero and Pliny down to Fronto and 
Marcus Aurelius. The only substitute for all these varied 
and instructive sources of knowledge which could at all be 
compared with them in value—the preachers and moralists 
of the early Church—address themselves, as is clear, only 
to one branch of the subject, its direct connection with 
morality. The thousand most interesting minutiz which 
attract a lively profane writer, are entirely without interest 
for them, and escape all notice in their compositions. And 
even were it otherwise, the Christian literature of the first 
three centuries is, with two remarkable exceptions, for this 
branch, almost a complete blank. The earliest preachers, 
strictly so called, who throw any light on contemporary 
manners, are St. John Chrysostom, the two Gregories, 
and St. Basil, in the Greek Church, and St. Augustine 
and St. Leo, in the Latin. 
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It is a curious circumstance that the exceptions to which 
we refer are both African authors. The two most instruc- 
tive writers, beyond all comparison, upon what we may call 
the social archzeology of the primitive Church, are Tertul- 
lian and St. Cyprian. Were it not for what they have 
written, eked out by incidental and indirect hints and 
allusions in the early apologists, and still more, in the 
genuine acts of the martyrs, the monumental inscrip- 
tions, and the pictorial remains of the catacombs, our 
knowledge of the manners and usages of the Christians 
during the days of persecution, would indeed be de- 
plorably imperfect. If, on all the subjects pertaining to 
the particular class to which we are alluding, the reader 
will take the trouble to refer to any of the great archzolo- 
gists, to Martene, Thomassin, Pelliccia, Bingham, or 
Selvagi, he will be surprised to find how large a proportion 
of the foot-notes consist of references to the two authors 
whom we have named. We may say the same of Fleury’s 
well-known ‘‘ Manners of the Christians.” 

‘lo embody in a work of fiction, therefore, an exact and 
life-like picture of primitive Christian society, may well 
be regarded as one of the most delicate experiments of 
modern scholarship. To all the difficulties which belong 
to classical fiction, it superadds many still more formidable 
ones of its own; and not the least of these is the great 
dithiculty which so few have succeeded in overcoming, and 
which is common to all the branches of religious fiction, 
the difficulty of clothing a sacred theme for ordinary 
readers in the interest which attaches to every-day life. 

It was with no inconsiderable amount of apprehension, 
therefore, that we saw announced as the first volume of the 
Popular Catholic Library, a book which it appeared to us so 
exceedingly difficult to render popular—a tale of the Church 
of the Catacombs. And in proportion io the interest with 
which we regarded this most meritorious project,* was our 





* In order that we may not interrupt the continuity of our account 
of “ Fabiola,’ we take this opportunity of expressing the warm and 
anxious interest which we feel in the success of the series which it 
ushers in; and from the sample which we find in the volumes recited 
at the head of these pages, we cannot but anticipate the same feel- 
ing on the part of every one who is concerned for the character of 
our Catholic Literature. They are all just what we should desire, 
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anxiety lest an infelicitous opening should give an unpopu- 
lar character to the entire undertaking. 

We are bound to say, however, that, before we had read 
two pages of “‘ Fabiola,’’ every doubt and apprehension had 
disappeared for ever. It is eminently popular and attrac- 
tive in its character, and is, in many respects, one of the 
most remarkable works in the whole range of modern 
fiction. 

‘* Fabiola’ is published anonymously. But it is clear 
that the authorship cannot long remain a secret. No habi- 
tual reader of this journal, especially, can fail to discover 
it without an effort. He will recognize at once the ease 
and brilliancy of style, the lively fancy, the singular faculty 
of illustration, the quiet but racy humour, the graphic 
skill, as well as the more solid qualities, the curious 
scholarship, unobtrusive from its very richness, the pro- 
found philosophy, the elevation of thought, the lofty piety, 
the exquisite tenderness, the vast and various erudition,— 
in a word, the mastery over all the manifold sources of 
human knowledge, and all the graceful arts by which 
knowledge is made useful and attractive, which he has 
been accustomed to admire in each successive number of 
our Review, and which have ever sufficed to identify at a 
glance every emanation of one illustrious pen, however 
careful the disguise under which it had sought at times to 
conceal itself. All the best and most striking character- 
istics of this brilliant pen, are distinctly traceable in every 
chapter of “‘ Fabiola’’—poured out in its pages with a 
prodigality which fills us with wonder, and yet with an 
ease, a simplicity, an absence of every kind of effort, which 
reconciles the reader to his own intellectual inferiority, 
and makes him almost feel a sharer in the wealth which 
is thus prodigally spread out before his eyes. 

This consideration for his readers, indeed, would seem to 
have been the author’s leading object throughout the com- 
position of every part of his work, In the words of his 





clever and attractive, yet thoroughly religious in their tone ; but 
instinct with that spirit which makes religion an object of love and 
of consolation rather than of awe. 

We gladly take the same opportunity of directing our readers’ 
attention to an excellent and carefully selected list of light reading 
for Catholics, recently issued by Messrs, Burns and Lambert, the 
publishers of the “ Popular Library.” 
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own modest preface: “ His desire was rather to make his 
reader familiar with the usages, habits, condition, ideas, 
feeling, and spirit of the early ages of Christianity. This 
required a certain acquaintance with places and objects 
connected with the period, and some familiarity, more 
habitual than learned, with the records of the time. 
For instance, such writing as the Acts of primitive 
Martyrs should have been frequently read, so as to leave 
impressions on the author’s mind, rather than have been 
examined scientifically and critically for mere antiquarian 
purposes. And so, such places or monuments as have to 
be explained should seem to stand before the eye of the 
describer, from frequently and almost casually ‘seeing 
them, rather than to have been drawn from books.’’ 

Nothing could have been more judicious than this reso- 
lution; and, difficult as it proverbially is to resist the 
temptation to the display of scholarship, the author has 
carried it out honestly to the end. It is impossible not to 
feel that the vast and various learning which pervades the 
entire story, and which, in truth, forms both its framework 
and its details, is not erudition acquired for a purpose, 
or ‘‘ read up”’ for an occasion, but is the natural and spon- 
taneous outpourings of a mind habitually conversant 
with the subject of which it treats, and impregnated with 
the very spirit of the times and the scenes which it 
describes. 

The theme which he undertakes to illustrate is the story 
—as far as it can be embodied in the history of an indivi- 
dual—of the long struggle between Christianity and pagan- 
ism for the mastery of the human understanding. It is 
intended to trace out the course by which a gifted and cul- 
tivated mind, rich in all the resources of the popular learn- 
ing of paganism, was brought to the obedience of the cross. 

The story of ‘‘ Fabiola’’ has some peculiarities of treat- 
ment, however, which give it an especial interest. 

It would have been easy, for example, to make a tale 
_like this the vehicle for a mere dissertation on the evi- 
dence of Christianity. A still more tempting view of the 
subject might have been an elaborate historical review and 
refutation of the various systems of philosophy which were 
popular in Rome during the third and fourth centuries. 
‘abiola,”’ however, is nothing of this kind. Such a 
scheme would have assorted ill with the selection of a 
young and fashionable Roman lady, as the heroine of the 
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tale; and what is perhaps equally important, it would have 
conveyed a false idea of the ordinary course of God’s pro- 
vidence in bringing souls to the knowledge of Himself. 
Conversion to God is far more the work of the will than of 
the understanding: its impulses are drawn far more from 
the affections, from the heart, from the conscience, in a 
word, from the moral instincts and the moral sense, than 
from the reasoning faculty. The choice of a heroine, 
therefore, rather than a hero, is not the result of accident 
or of caprice. All these qualities which we have de- 
scribed, may be developed, we need hardly say, far more 
pleasingly, as well as far more naturally, in the workings 
of an educated female mind, than in the mental conflicts 
of a rugged philosopher; and where that mind is repre- 
sented as cultivated to the highest degree of intellectual re- 
finement—as an adept, not only in all the polite learning of 
the day, but also in all the refinements of that later Roman 
philosophy, which had divested paganism of its grossness, 
and presented it in its most spiritualized forms as the 
antagonist of Christianity—the rights of the intellect, too, 
are sufficiently recognized, and the twofold character of 
the moral struggle is presented in all its historical fulness 
and truth. 

The reader will infer from this, that “‘ Fabiola ”’ is en- 
tirely free from the polemical character. At times, it is 
true, philosophical and even profound; always dealing 
frankly and boldly with all the great questions of natural 
religion ; occasionally probing to the very depths those 
inysterious and painful longings of the human heart whose 
realization is the great problem of all philosophical and 
theological science ; the theology of this charming book is 
always, nevertheless, perfectly simple and popular in its 
tone. “ Fabiola’s”’ theological speculations never partake 
of the nature of controversy. They are all either com- 
munings with her own mind, or simple and unquestioning 
discussions with some of her Christian friends. We may 
say, indeed, in illustration of this, that her principal in- . 
structress is a female slave. Her heart is touched, and 
her reason is moved, more by the beautiful example, than 
by the learned discussions, of this instructress: her devotion 
to philosophy is shaken, her aspirations after a higher and 
more satisfying creed are awakened, rather by the con- 
sciousness of her own moral inferiority, and still more of 
the defectiveness of the moral standard which she has 
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hitherto acknowledged, than by any subtle reasonings on 
the incongruities of paganism, or on the divine character of 
the Christian revelation. Ina word, no one need shrink 
from “‘ Fabiola,” as from that most repulsive of all classes 
of literature—an essay on Natural Theology. 

In like manner, although we know few books which we 
should more gladly place in the hands of any inquirer 
after Catholic truth, as a guide to the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Church during the primitive times, and as an 
evidence of the primitive character of almost all the dis- 
tinctive doctrines and practices of Catholicity, yet the 
controversial spirit which commonly marks all such 
allusions is so cautiously and so gracefully avoided, that 
the popular character of the narrative is never once for- 
gotten or interrupted. The associations of modern con- 
troversy are merged in the historical unity of the scene. 
We are not reminded at every turn, with an air of con- 
scious triumpli, that such doctrines were held, or such 
practices were observed in the primitive times. But weare 
made to see and to feel it, as a part of the very soul and 
essence of the Christian life as it then existed in the 
Church. These doctrines and practices appear a part of 
one great and luminous picture; prominent and striking, 
yet not offensively or inartistically thrust forward, supported 
and relieved by the general action of the piece—at once 
illustrating and giving effect to the other details of the 
subject, and themselves in turn borrowing truth and 
vitality from the details which they illustrate. 

When we spoke of this book, however, as the narrative 
of the conversion of the lady, Fabiola, to Christianity, we 
described its contents very imperfectly. It should rather 
be called a picture of the condition of the Church in Rome 
during the early part of the third century, and especially 
during the first stage of the persecution under Dioclesian, 
and the few months immediately preceding the publication 
of his edict. Nor, indeed, is the picture confined to the 
Church itself; for there is hardly an imaginable character 
which does not find a place in it: and, however light the 
touch which some of them receive, there is not a single 
sketch among them all which we may not recognize as 
exact and truthful. The story Jeads in its progress into 
every class both of Pagan and of Christian society, and 
into contact with every variety of both. It shows us the 
views entertained regarding Christianity by every class of 
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“‘ those who were without;”’ from the emperor, who regard- 
edit as irreconcilable with the political greatness of the 
empire, and who looked on the Roman Pontiff as a 
dangerous rival of his throne, to the philosopher, who 
scoffed at it as the creed of simpletons or knaves, and the 
more vulgar bigots, who believed that the Christians “ met 
by night to sing detestable songs, to commit all manner of 
crimes, and especially to cook and eat, the flesh of a child 
whom they murdered for the purpose.”’ In the Christian 
community the range of characters is still more varied 
and more extensive. There is not a grade in the clerical 
body, from the Pope to the Fossor; not a class among the 
laity, from the patrician to the beggar-girl, which will not 
be found represented. 

And thus, without effort and without pretension, this 
charming tale is made a vehicle for the illustration of 
almost every topic of Christian archeology, and (what 
we prize infinitely more,) a natural and pleasing medium, 
for the development of the inner Christian life, in its 
highest and most ennobling, as well as its most common- 
_ and unpretending forms—-the generous ardour of 

ancratius, the lofty spirituality of the holy priest Diony- 
sius, the earnest but regulated zeal of Sebastian, the 
sturdy, solid, business-like piety of the old Fossor, Dio- 
genes, and his son ; ; and in the gentler sex, the patient 
and sorrow-tried resignation of Lucina, the rapt enthu- 
siasm of Agnes, the calm and self-forgetting but practi- 
cal devotedness of Syra, and the cheerful humility of 
Cecilia. Not that all these are formally described in the 
characteristics of the various actors in the story, but that 
they are silently and insensibly exhibited in their conduct. 
We are not told in so many words that such were their 
motives, such their impulses, such their feelings. There is 
none of that elaborate analysis of character in which philo- 
sophical novelists delight to indulge—no antithesis of 
qualities—no balancing ‘of motives ; but the easy and natu- 
ral course of the narrative places before our eyes not alone 
the actions of the various individuals, but the impulses 
under which they act ; reminding us forcibly of the beauti- 
ful simile by which Goethe illustrates the peculiar drama- 
tic excellence of Shakspeare—those old-fashioned glass- 

cased timepieces, in which we see not alone the move- 
ments of the index, but all the secret springs of action in 
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which these movements originate, and by which they 
are modified and controlled. 


We shall not, by any analysis of the story, forestall the 
pleasure which will repay its perusal. The veriest outline 
will suffice for our purpose; which is merely to render 
intelligible the few extracts which our brief limits will 
permit. 

We may premise that the story commences at the close 
of that long peace of the Church, which intervened between 
the death of Valerian, in 268, and the publication of Dio- 
clesian’s edict in the beginning of 302; and that (except an 
incident of many years later, which is introduced in the 
closing chapters,) it is confined within the first few months 
of the sanguinary persecution under that emperor. 

The heroine, Fabiola, is the daughter and sole heiress 
of Fabius, a wealthy Roman of the equestrian order, 
who, without any of the darker vices, is a type of the 
iuxurious, self-indulgent, sensual paganism of the age. 
Fabiola, on the contrary, is the type of its highest and 
most cultivated intellectual forms. Deprived in infancy of 
a mother’s care, her education has been entrusted by her 
doating and careless father to the charge of the most 
accomplished slaves and the most gifted masters that 
money could command. As a natural consequence, she 
has grown up universally admired—beautiful, brilliant, 
clever, learned beyond her years and her sex; a proficient 
in all the dangerous philosophy and all the enervating 
literature of the age; full of all the noblest instincts of our 
nature, but with full knowledge of ‘her gifts and her 
acquirements; proud; self-willed ; virtuous from her very 
pride, but unconscious of any moral or natural responsi- 
bility ; with no motive of action beyond the cold stoicism 
of self-respect ; and exacting homage and service from all 
around, as aright the nature of which it had never occurred 
to her to question or analyse. 

The Christian contrast to Fabiola may be said to be 
divided between two charming characters—her young 
kinswoman, Agnes, a mere child in years, but one of 
those on whom heaven sets its seal from infancy ; and 
her slave, Miriam, (called simply Syra, (the Syrian girl) 
by the contemptuous Roman usage,)—an impersona- 
tion of all the most beautiful elements of Christian vir- 
tue. To the simple beauty of the character of this slave, 
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Fabiola is first awakened by a very painful, and to her- 
self humiliating, scene, in which, under a sudden impulse 
of wilful passion, she inflicts a painful wound on Syra, and 
in which all the noble qualities of the despised slave are 
placed in prominent contrast to the shortcomings of her 
own selfish philosophy. In the gradual development of 
this contrast with herself, and in the enquiries and self- 
questionings to which it leads, lies the great moral of the 
story ;—a moral which, in order that its full beauty may 
be appreciated, must be followed through all its charming 
details, and of which no mere analysis could convey an 
adequate idea. 

It should be observed that most of the prominent person- 
ages of the story are historical, and that, in all, the histor- 
ical character is strictly observed. Indeed, one of the most 
striking peculiarities of the author is the singular felicity 
with which he contrives to seize upon the most minute 
characteristics of the several individuals, as they are con- 
veyed, (perhaps by the merest allusion,) in the historical or 
legendary narrative with which they are associated, and 
the skill with which he develops them into a complete and 
consistent sketch. We would instance as examples of this 
happy art, the exquisite and strictly historical portraitures 
of Agnes, of Cecilia, of Pancratius, of Sebastian, of the 
priest-physician Dionysius, and of the simple peasant- 
martyr, Emerentiana. For most of these sketches we can 
only refer to the work itself. But we cannot resist the 
temptation of introducing two of the principal male cha- 
racters, Sebastian and Fulvius, as they are presented by 
the author himself, in his description of a banquet at the 
house of Fabius, the father of the heroine. The amusing 
blunders of the shallow but self-satisfied sophist. are most 
characteristic of his class as it then existed in Rome. 


“While Agnes was defending her, Fabiola had turned away 
from her father, and had been attending to the other guests. One 
was a heavy, thick-necked Roman sophist, or dealer in universal 
knowledge, named Calpurnius ; another, Proculus, a mere lover of 
good fare, often at the house. Two more remain, deserving further 
notice. The first of them, evidently a favourite both with Fabiola 
and Agnes, was a tribune, a high officer of the imperial or preto- 
rian guard. Though not above thirty years of age, he had already 
distinguished himself by his valour, and enjoyed the highest favour 
with the emperors Dioclesian in the East, and Maximian Herculius 
in Rome. He was free from all affectation in manner or dress, 
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though handsome in person ; and though most engaging in conver- 
sation, he manifestly scorned the foolish topics which generally 
occupied society. In short, he was a perfect specimen of a noble- 
hearted youth, full of honour and generous thoughts; strong and 
brave, without a particle of pride or display in him. 

“‘ Quite a contrast to him was the last guest, already alluded to 
by Fabiola, the new star of society, Fulvius. Young, and almost 
effeminate in look, dressed with most elaborate elegance, with bril- 
liant rings on every finger, and jewels on his dress, affected in his 
speech, which had a slightly foreigu accent, overstrained in his 
courtesy of manners, but apparently good-natured and obliging, he 
had in a short time quietly pushed his way into the highest society 
of Rome. This was, indeed, owing partly to his having been seen 
at the imperial court, and partly to the fascination of his manner. 
He had arrived in Rome accompanied by a single elderly attend- 
ant, evidently deeply attached to him; whether slave, freedman, 
or friend, nobody well knew. They spoke together always in a 
strange tongue, and the swarthy features, keen fiery eye, and un- 
amiable expression of the domestic, inspired a certain degree of 
fear in his dependants; for Fulvius had taken an apartment in 
what is called an insula, or house let out in parts, had furnished it 
luxuriously, and had peopled it with a sufficient bachelor’s estab- 
lishment of slaves. Profusion rather than abundance distinguished 
all his domestic arrangements; and, in the corrupted and degraded 
circle of pagan Rome, the obscurity of his history, and the sudden- 
ness of his apparition, were soon forgotten in the evidence of his 
riches, and the charm of his loose conversation. A shrewd observer 
of character, however, would soon notice a wandering restlessness 
of eye, and an eagerness of listening attention for all sights and 
sounds around him, which betrayed an insatiable curiosity ; and, 
in moments of forgetfulness, a dark scow], under his knit brows, 
from his flashing eyes, and a curling of the upper lip, which in- 
spired a feeling of mistrust, and gave an idea that his exterior soft- 
ness only clothed a character of feline malignity. 

“The guests were soon at table; and as Jadies sat, while men 
reclined on couches during the repast, Fabiola and Agnes were to- 
gether on one side, the two younger guests last described were 
opposite, and the master, with his two elder friends in the middle— 
if these terms can be used to describe their position about three parts 
of a round table; one side being left unencumbered by the sigma, 
or semicircular couch, for the convenience of serving. And we 
may observe, in passing, that a table-cloth, a luxury unknown in 
the times of Horace, was now in ordiuary use. 

“When the first claims of hunger, or the palate, had been satis- 
fied, conversation grew more general. , 

«What news to-day at the baths?’ asked Calpurnius; ‘I have 
no leisure myself to look after such trifles.’ 

“Very interesting news indeed,’ answered Proculus. ‘It seems 
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quite certain that orders have been received from the divine Dio- 
clesian, to finish his Therme in three years.’ 

“«Tmpossible!’ exclaimed Fabius. ‘I looked in at the works the 
other day, on my way to Sallust’s gardens, and found them very 
little advanced in the last year. There is an immense deal of 
heavy work to be done, such as carving marbles and shaping 
columns.’ 

“¢ True,’ interposed Fulvius ; ‘ but I know that orders have been 

sent to all parts, to forward hither all prisoners, and all persons 
condemned to the mines in Spain, Sardinia, and even Chersonesus, 
who can possibly be spared, to come and Jabour at the Therme. 
A few thousand Christians, thus set to the work, will soon 
finish it.’ 

*** And why Christians better than other criminals?’ asked, with 
some curiosity, Fabiola. ; 

«Why, really,’ said Fulvius, with his most winning smile, ‘I 
can hardly give a reason for it; but the fact is so. Among fifty 
workmen so condemned, I would engage to pick out a single Chris- 
tian.’ 

«Indeed !’ exclaimed several at once; ‘pray how?’ 

“¢Ordinary convicts,’ answered he, ‘ naturally do not love their 
work, and they require the lash at every step to compel them to 
perform it; and when the overseer’s eye is off them, no work is 
done. And, moreover, they are, of course, rude, sottish, quarrel- 
some, and querulous. But the Christians, when condemned to 
these public works, seem, on the contrary, to be glad, and are 
always cheerful and obedient. I have seen young patricians so occu- 
pied in Asia, whose hands had never before handled a pickaxe, and 
whose weak shoulders had never borne a weight, yet working hard, 
and as happy, to all appearance, as when at home. Of course, for 
all that, the overseers apply the lash and the stick very freely to 
them ; and most justly ; because it is the will of the divine empe- 
rors that their lot should be made as hard as possible; but still 
they never complain.’ 

“«T cannot say that I admire this sort of justice,’ replied Fabi- 
ola; ‘but what astrange race they must be! Iam most curious 
to know what can be the motive or cause of this stupidity, or un- 
natural insensibility, in these Christians ?’ 

“ Proculus replied, with a facetious look: ‘Calpurnius here no 
doubt can tell us; for he is a philosopher, and I hear could 
declaim for an hour on any topic, from the Alps to an ant-hill.’ 

“Calpurnius thus challenged, and thinking himself highly com- 
plimented, solemnly gave mouth: ‘ The Christians,’ said he, ‘ are 
a foreign sect, the founder of which flourished many ages ago in 
Chaldea. His doctrines were brought to Rome at tlhe time of 
Vespasian by two brothers named Peter and Paul. Some main- 
tain that these were the same twin brothers as the Jews call Moses 
and Aaron, the second of whom sold his birthright to his brother 
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for a kid, the skin of which he wanted to make chirothece of. But 
this identity I do not admit, as it is recorded in the mystical books 
of the Jews that the second of these brothers, seeing the other’s 
victims give better omens of birds than his own, slew him, as our 
Romulus did Remus, but with the jaw-bone of an ass; for which he 
was hung by King Mordocheus of Macedon upon a gibbet fifty 
cubits high, at the suit of their sister Judith. However, Peter and 
Paul coming, as I said, to Rome, the former was discovered to be a 
fugitive slave of Pontius Pilate, and was crucified by his master’s 
orders on the Janiculum. Their followers, of whom they had 
many, made the cross their symbol, and adore it ; and they think 
it the greatest honour to suffer stripes, and even ignominious death, 
as the best means of being like their teachers, and, as they fancy, 
of going to them in a place somewhere among the clouds.’ 

“This lucid explanation of*the origin of Christianity was listened 
to with admiration by all except two. The young officer gave a 
piteous look towards Agnes, which seemed to say, ‘ Shall I answer 
the goose, or shall I laugh outright?’ But she put her finger on 
her lips, and smiled imploringly for silence.”—pp. 29—33. 


The reader is not to expect from this opening any of the 
ordinary incidents of a love-story. Incidents of such a 
character, indeed, would have ill-assorted with the solemn 
events of the time in which the main action of the tale is’ 
laid. It is true that Fabiola’s admiration of the noble 
and generous character of Sebastian is mingled with a 
more tender feeling ; but the heart of the soldier-martyr 
was too much engrossed by holier thoughts to give any 
response. His share in the narrative, with the beautiful 
episode of his friendship for Pancratius, is simply that 
historically ascribed to him, the “‘ Protector of the Chris- 
tians ;’” and, indeed, as far as mere romantic interest 
and artistic plot are concerned, the mystery which attaches 
to the person of Fulvius, and which we must leave the 
reader to resolve for himself, is the main point on which the 
story is made to turn. We shall only say that Fulvius’s 
mission in Rome, though concealed under his gay and 
fashionable exterior, is that of a spy and informer ; and that 
in the persecution which ensues, he plies his hideous trade 
against the Christian community with all the mingled 
craft and energy of his character. In the wretched tool 
whom he is described as employing, the weak apostate from 
Christianity, ‘Torquatus, the author portrays with 
admirable fidelity the character of the well-known class of 
“the Lapsed,’’ such as it is stereotyped for us in the let- 
ters of St. Cyprian; and the hateful craft which Fulvius, 
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failing to win the hand and fortune of Agnes, employs 
to compass her destruction, is but a literal reproduction of 
the facts her history as recorded in the genuine Acts 
of her martyrdom. 

In no part of the vast miscellaneous subject which the 
book embraces, is the author more cmalnee at home 
than in the topography of ancient Rome in all its branches 
—of classical ting of Christian Rome, and, above all, of 
subterranean Rome. {To the last, as by far the most inter- 
esting, we refer withthe most unfeigned admiration. 
Taking advantage of a treacherous visit to the catacombs, 
undertaken by the spy Torquatus in company with the 
unsuspecting Pancratius, under the guidance of the old 
Fossor Diogenes, the author plaées before us, with all that 
ease and lucidness of description of which he is so accom- 
plished a master, a most full and, deeply interesting 
description of the catacombs, such as the most recent 
investigations of Father Marchi and Cavaliere Rossi have 
revealed them. We can only spare room for the conclud- 
ing chapter. 


“ All that we have told our readers of the first period of the 
history of subterranean Rome, as ecclesiastical antiquarians love to 
call the catacombs, has no doubt been better related by Diogenes 
to his youthful hearers, as, taper in hand, they have been slowly 
walking through a long straight gallery, crossed, indeed, by many 
others, but adhered to faithfully; with sundry pauses, and, of 
course, lectures, embodying what we have put together in our 
prosaic second chapter. 

“ At length Diogenes turned to ‘the right, and Torquatus looked 
around him anxiously. 

“«T wonder,’ he said, ‘how many turns we have passed by, 
before leaving this main gallery ?’ 

“«* A great many,’ answered Severus, drily. 

“« How many do you think, ten or twenty ?” 

“ «Full that, I fancy ; for I never have counted them.’ 

**Torquatus had, however ; but wished to make sure. He con- 
tinued, still pausing : 

***How do you distinguish the right turn, then? Oh, what is 
this?,’ and he pretended to examine a small niche in the corner. 
But Severus kept too sharp a look-out, and saw that he was making 
a mark in the sand. 

*«* Come, come along,’ he said, ‘ or we shall lose sight of the rest, 
and not see which way they turn. That little niche is to hold a 
lamp ; and you will find one at each angle. As to ourselves, we 
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kuow every alley and turn here below, as you do those of the city 
above.’ 

“‘Torquatus was somewhat reassured about this account of the 
lamps—those little earthen ones, evidently made on purpose for 
the catacombs, of which so many are there found. But not con- 
tent, he kept as good count as he could of the turns, as they went; 
and now with one excuse, and now with another, he constantly 
stopped, and scrutinized particular spots and corners. But Seve- 
rus had a lynx’s eye upon him, and allowed nothing to escape his 
attention. 

“At last they entered a doorway, and found themselves in a 
square chamber, richly adorned with paintings, 

*** What do you call this ?’ asked Tiburtius. 

“*Tt is one of the many crypts, or cubicula, which abound in our 
cemeteries,’ answered Diogenes; ‘sometimes they are merely family 
sepultures, but generally they contain the tomb of some martyr, on 
whose anniversary we meet here. See that tomb opposite us, which, 
though flush with the wall, is arched over. That becomes, on such 
au occasion, the altar on which the Divine Mysteries are celebrated. 
You are of course aware of the custom of so performing them.’ 

“«* Perhaps my two friends,’ interposed Pancratius, ‘so recently 
baptized, may not have heard it; but I know it wellr It is surely 
one of the glorious privileges of martyrdom, to have the Lord’s 
sacred Body and precious Blood offered upon one’s ashes, and to 
repose thus under the very feet of God. But let us see well the 
paintings all over this crypt.’ 

‘**Tt is on account of them that I brought you into this chamber, 
in preference to so many others in the cemetery. It is one of the 
most ancient, and contains a most complete series of pictures, from 
the remotest times down to some of my son’s doing.’ 

“* Well, then, Diogenes, explain them systematically to my 
friends,’ said Pancratius. ‘I think I know must of them, but not 
all; and I shall be glad to hear you describe them.’ 

“«T am no scholar,’ replied the old man, modestly, ‘ but when 
one has lived sixty years, man and boy, among things, one gets to 
know them better than others, because one loves them more. 
All here have been fully initiated, I suppose? he added, with a 
pause, 

“All,” answered Tiburtius, ‘though not so fully instructed as 
converts ordinarily are. Torquatus and myself have received the 
sacred gift.’ 

“*« Enough,’ resumed the excavator. ‘The ceiling is the oldest 
part of the painting, as is natural; for that was done when the 
crypt was excavated, while the walls were decorated, as tombs were 
hollowed out. You see the ceiling has a sort of trellis-work 
painted over it, with grapes, to represent perhaps our true Vine, of 
which we are the brauches. There you see Orpheus sitting down, 
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and playing sweet music, not only to his own flock, but to the wild 
beasts of the desert, which stand charmed around him.’ 

“Why, that is a heathen picture altogether,’ interrupted Tor- 
quatus, with pettishness, and some sarcasm; ‘ what has it to do 
with Christianity ? 

«It is an allegory, Torquatus,’ replied Pancratius, gently, ‘ and 
a favourite one. The use of Gentile images, when in themselves 
harmless, has been permitted. You see masks, for instance, and 
other pagan ornaments in this ceiling, and they belong generally 
to a very ancient. period. And so our Lord was represented under 
tle symbol of Orpheus, to conceal His sacred representation from 
Gentile blasphemy and sacrilege. Look, now, in that arch; you 
have a more recent representation of the same subject.’ 

“*T see,’ said Torquatus, ‘a shepherd with a sheep over his 
shoulders—the Good Shepherd; that I can understand ; I remem- 
ber the parable.’ 

‘* But why is this subject such a favourite one ?’ asked Tibur- 
tius; ‘I have observed it in other cemeteries.’ 

“«*Tfyou will look over the avcosolium,’ answered Severus, ‘ you 
will see a fuller representation of the scene. But I think we had 
better first continue what we have begun, and finish the ceiling. 
You see that figure on the right ?’ 

“* Yes,’ replied Tiburtius ; ‘ it is that of a man apparently in a 
chest, with a dove flying towards him. Is that meant to represent 
the Deluge ”’ 

“* It is,’ said Severus, ‘as the emblem of regeneration by water 
aud the Holy Spirit ; and of the salvation of the world. Such is 
our beginning ; and here is our end: Jonas thrown out of the boat, 
and swallowed by the whale; and then sitting in enjoyment under 
his gourd. The resurrection with our Lord, and eternal rest as its 
fruit.’ 

‘* «How natural is this representation in such a place!’ observed 
Pancratius, pointing to the other side ; ‘and here we have another 
type of the same consoling doctrine.’ 

“*Where? asked Torquatus, languidly ; ‘I see nothing but a 
figure bandaged all round, and standing up, like a huge infant in a 
small temple ; and another person opposite to it.’ 

Exactly,’ said Severus ; ‘that is the way we always represent 
the resurrection of Lazarus. Here look, is a touching expression of 
the hopes of our fathers in persecution: The three Babylonian 
children in the fiery furnace.’ 

“*Well, now, I think,’ said Torquatus, ‘we may come to 
the arcosolium, and finish this room. What are these pictures 
round it ?’ 

“ «If you look at the left side, you see the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes. The fish is, you know, the symbol of Christ.’ 

“*Why so? asked Torquatus, rather impatiently. Severus 
turned to Pancratius, as the better scholar, to answer. 
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««« There are two opinions about its origin,’ said the youth, readily; 
‘one finds the meaning in the word itself; its letters forming the 
beginning of words, so as to mean ‘‘ Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Saviour.” Another puts it in the symbol itself; that as fish are 
born and live in the water, so is the Christian born of water, and 
buried with Christ in it, by baptism. Hence, as we came along, 
we saw the figure of a fish carved on tombs, or its name engraven 
on them. Now go on, Severus.’ 

“*Then the union of the bread and the fish in one multiplication 
shows us how, in the Eucharist, Christ becomes the food of all. 
Opposite, is Moses striking the rock, from which all drank, and 
which is Christ, our drink as well as our food.’ 

‘** Now, at last,’ said Torquatus, ‘we are come to the Good 
Shepherd.’ 

«“«Yes,’ continued Severus, ‘you see Him in the centre of the 
arcosolium, in His simple tunic and leggings, with a sheep upon His 
shoulders, the recovered wanderer from the flock. Two more are 
standing at His sides ; the truant ram on His right, the gentle ewe 
upon His left ; the penitent in the post of honour. On each side 
too, you see a person evidently sent by Him to preach. Both are 
leaning forward, and addressing sheep not of the fold. One on 
either side is apparently giving no heed to their words, but brows- 
ing quietly on, while one is turning up its eyes and head, looking 
and listening with eager attention. Rain is falling copiously on 
them ; that is the grace of God. It is not difficult to interpret this 
picture.’ 

“ «But what makes this emblem such a particular favourite ?” 
asked Tiburtius. 

‘**We consider this, and similar paintings, to belong chiefly to 
the time, when the Novatian heresy so much plagued the Church,’ 
answered Severus. 

«‘« And pray what heresy is that?’ asked Torquatus, carelessly ; 
for he thought he was losing time. 

«Tt was, and indeed is, the heresy,’ answered Pancratius, ‘ that 
teaches, that thére are sins which the Church has not power to for- 
give ; which are too great for God to pardon.’ 

‘*Pancratius was not aware of the effect of his words ; but Sevo- 
rus, who never took off his eye from Torquatus, saw the blood come 
and go violently in his countenance. 

“¢Ts that a heresy ?’ asked the traitor, confused. 

“* Surely a dreadful one,’ replied Pancratius, ‘to limit the mercy 
and forgiveness of Him, who came to call not the just, but sinners 
to repentance. The Catholic Church has always held, that a sinner, 
however dark the dye, however huge the mass, of his crimes, on 
truly repenting, may receive forgiveness, through the penitential 
remedy left in her hands, And, therefore, she has always so much 
loved this type of the Good Shepherd, ready to run into the wilder. 
ness, to bring back a lost sheep.’ 
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“« But suppose,’ said Torquatus, evidently moved, ‘ that one who 
had become a Christian, and received the sacred Gift, were to fall 
away, and to plunge into vice, and—and’—.(his voice faltered) — 
‘almost betray his brethren, would not the Church reject such a 
one from hope ?’ 

““*No, no,’ answered the youth; ‘these are the very crimes, 
which the Novatians insult the Catholics for admitting to pardon, 
The Church is a mother, with her arms ever open to re-embrace 
her erring children.’ 

‘‘There was a tear trembling in Torquatus’s eye; his lips 
quivered with the confession of his guilt, which ascended to them 
for a moment; but as if a black poisonous drop rose up his throat 
with it and choked him, he changed in a moment to a hard, obsti- 
nate look, bit his lip, and said, with an effort at coolness, ‘It is 
certainly a consoling doctrine for those that need it.’ 

‘Severus alone observed that a moment of grace had been for- 
feited, and that some despairing thought had quenched a flash of 
hope, in that man’s heart. Diogenes and Majus, who had been 
absent, looking at a new place for opening a gallery near, now 
returned. Torquatus addressed the old master-digger : 

“*We have now seen the galleries and the chambers; I am 
anxious to visit the church in which we shall have to assemble.’ 

‘The unconscious excavator was going to lead the way, when 
the inexorable artist interposed. 

“*T think, father, it is too late to-day ; you know we have got 
our work to do. These young friends will excuse us, especially as 
they will see the church in good time, and in better order also, as 
the holy Pontiff intends to officiate in it.’ 

«They assented; and when they arrived at the point where 
they had turned off from the first straight gallery to visit the orna- 
mented chamber, Diogenes stopped the party, turned a few steps 
along an opposite passage, and said : 

“<If you pursue this corridor, and turn to the right, you come 
to the church. 1 have merely brought you here to show you an 
arcosolium, with a beautiful painting. You here see the Virgina 
Mother holding her Divine Infant in ber arms, while the wise 
Easterns, here represented as four, though generally we only reckon 
three, are adoring Him.’ 

“All admired the painting; but poor Severus was much cha- 
grined, at seeing how his good father had unwittingly supplied the 
information desired by Torquatus, and had furnished him with a 
sure clue to the desired turn, by calling his attention to the tomb 
close round it, distinguishable by so remarkable a picture. 

“When their company was departed, he told all that he had 
observed to his brother, remarking, ‘ That man will give us trouble 
yet: I strongly suspect him.’ 

“In a short time they had removed every mark which Torquatus 
had made at the turnings. But this was no security against his 
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reckonings ; and they determined to prepare for changing the road, 
by blocking up the present one, and turning off at another point. 
For this purpose, they had the sand of new excavations brought to 
the ends of a gallery which crossed the main avenue, where this 
was low, and left it heaped up there, till the faithful could be in- 
structed of the intended change.”—pp. 156-163. 


“ Many additional, and even more interesting, details of 
the construction and uses of the catacombs, are given in 
the account of the attempt on the part of Fulvius, under 
the guidance of the traitor Torquatus, to seize, en masse, 
the leading members of the Christian community, while 
they were assembled for worship in that spacious subterra- 
nean church which Torquatus was baffled in his attempt 
to visit. ‘The description is most minute and most lumi- 
nous ; and we do not hesitate, from our own experience, to 
say that the reader of this simple and popular book will 
collect from its pleasant pages a more complete, a more 
precise, and more consistent notion of subterranean Rome, 
and of all the precious and interesting monuments which 
it contains, than he could perhaps purchase by weeks of 
study in the classical works of Bosio, Aringhi, Boldetti, 
and Marchi. 

We regret that it is not in our power to present a few 
more extracts from these most instructive pages. But we 
regret still more that we cannot follow, with some degree 
of minuteness, the history of Fabiola’s progress towards 
the truth, under the loving guidance and companionship of 
Syra—her awakened consciousness of responsibility—the 
painful void which it creates in her soul—the insufficiency 
of all her philosophy to satisfy the craving—her aspirations 
after a higher and more real creed—the envious admira- 
tion with which she watches the conduct and scrutinises 
the motives of her once despised slave—the wonder with 
which she learns the simplicity, the humility, the mere 
sense of duty which accompany all the virtue which she so 
much admires—the amazement with which she discovers 
that the secret of these novel and, in her eyes, superhuman 
principles, (which she finds to be common to all those 
whom she has most loved and admired—to Syra, to 
Agnes, and to Sebastian,) lies in their profession of Chris- 
tianity—and the gradual, but complete, submission of her 
intellect, her affections, and her will, to that blessed influ- 
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ence which she has at length recognized as the only true 
root of genuine virtue, nobility, and peace. 

All this, indeed, is foreshadowed in the dream which 
closes the first day that introduces Fabiola in the story, 
and which is so beautiful an example of all the best quali- 
ties of the style of the narrative, that we cannot deny our- 
selves the gratification of extracting it. 


“‘ Syra’s conversation, and all that had resulted from it, passed 
again through her mind ; it was painful to her, yet she could not 
help dwelling on it; and she felt as if that day were a crisis in her 
life. Her pride had been humbled by a slave, and her mind 
softened, she knew not how. Had her eyes been opened in that 
hour; and had she been able to look up above this world, she 
would have seen a soft cloud-like incense, but tinged with a rich 
carnation, rising from the bed-side of a kneeling slave (prayer and 
willing sacrifice of life breathed upwards together), which, when it 
struck the crystal footstool of a mercy-seat in heaven, tell down 
again as a dew of gentlest grace upon her arid heart. 

“She could not indeed see this; yet it was no less true; and 
wearied, at length she sought repose, But she too had a distress- 
ing dream. She saw a bright spot as in a delicious garden, richly 
illuminated by a light like noon-day, but inexpressibly soft ; while 
all around was dark. Beautiful flowers formed the sward, plants 
covered with richest bloom grew festooned from tree to tree, on 
each of which glowed golden fruit, In the midst of this space she 
saw the poor blind girl, with her look of happiness on her cheerful 
countenance, seated on the ground; while on one side, Agnes, with 
her sweetest simple looks, and ou the other, Syra, with her quiet 
patient smile, hung over her and caressed her. Fabiola felt an 
irresistible desire to be with them ; it seemed to her that they were 
enjoying some felicity which she had never known or witnessed ; 
and she thought they even beckoned her to join them. She ran 
forward to do so, when to her horror she found a wide, and black, 
and deep ravine, at the bottom of which roared a torrent, between 
herself and them. By degrees its waters rose, till they reached the 
upper margin of the abyss, and there flowed, though so deep, yet 
sparkling and brilliant, and most refreshing. Oh, for courage to 
plunge into this stream, through which alone the dyke could be 
crossed, and land in safety on the other side! And still they 
beckoned, urging her on to try it. But as she was standing on the 
brink, clasping her hands in despair, Calpurnius seemed to emerge 
from the dark air around, with a thick heavy curtain stretched 
out, on which were worked all sorts of monstrous and hideous 
chimeras, most curiously running into, and interwoven with, each 
other ; and this dark veil grew and grew, till it shut out the 
beautiful vision from her sight. She felt disconsolate, till she 
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seemed to see a bright genius (as she called him), in whose features 
she fancied she traced a spiritualized resemblance to Sebastian, 
and whom she had noticed standing sorrowful at a distance, now 
approach her, and, smiling on her, fan her fevered face with his 
gold and purple wing; when she lost her vision in a calm and 
refreshing sleep.”—pp. 45-7. 


We must not forestall the conclusion of the story. Very 
different from that of ordinary tales of fiction, it yet has a 
deep and tender, though solemn interest of its own. Few, 
even of the most hackneyed novel-readers, can be insen- 
sible to its simple and touching beauty; and we are sure, 
that of the numberless readers of the ‘‘ Church of the Cata- 
combs,” there is not one who will not heartily echo our 
earnest hope, that the illustrious author will not think of 
delegating to another the continuation of the task of 
“illustrating the condition of the Church in the various 
periods of her existence ;”’ and that, before long, we shall 
once more meet the same gifted pen, on a ground where, 
if possible, its mastery is even more complete—the Cuurcu 
OF THE BasILicas. 





Art. VII.— Charles Quint, son Abdication, son Séjour, et sa Mort au 
Monastére de Yuste. Par M. Mieyer. Paris, 1854. 


EPULVEDA, the historian, while occupied in collect- 

ing materials for his narrative, had an interview with 
Charles V., at Yuste, and sought to verify some of his 
statements by questioning the emperor upon their authen- 
ticity. Reading aloud one anecdote, which he had gathered 
from somebody about the court, redounding very much to 
the credit of Charles, he was stopped in the midst of his 
brilliant recital of it by the emperor exclaiming, “ The 
thing has no foundation, it is a pure invention.”” About 
the same time, Don Louis de Avila, who was deco- 
rating his castle with frescoes, representing the prin- 
cipal victories of the emperor, mentioned that, in the 
picture of his last encounter with the king of the French, 
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at Renty, the French army appeared as totally routed and 
driven from their position. Charles begged of him to 
order the painter “ to modify the action, and make it a 
retreat, and not a flight, for in reality it was not one.’ 

It would have been well if the writer, upon whom English 
readers have, until within the last few years, relied, had 
shown but in a small degree the scrupulous regard for the 
truth of history, which the illustrious subject ‘of his work 

manifested on these two occasions, and we should not now 
have to unlearn all our previous impressions of the cloister 
life of Charles V.—impressions which Robertson has con- 
veyed to the minds of his readers in a style the charm of 
which now forms the sole merit of his work. 

The volume which Mr. Stirling published about three 
years ago—and which, were it not for the flippant tone of 
sneering levity with which he treats objects of deep rever- 
ence to Catholic minds, would have merited the favourable 
reception it met with in this country, on almost every 
question which would tend to throw light upon the real 
motives, feelings, and daily life of the emperor, during his 
retirement at Yuste—has shown, upon the authority 
of those immediately about him, that his frame of mind, 
his relation to the external world, as well as to the little 
world surrounding him in his retreat, were almost direct- 
ly the reverse of ‘that which has been represented to us 
in Robertson’s highly-coloured painting. The regrets 
with which the emperor is represented to have been 
seized immediately upon his relinquishment of power, 
the neglect of his son, Philip II., and of the grandees of 
Spain ; the poverty of his household, and his indifference 
to all that passed outside his cloister, may form an imagi- 

nary picture of his imbecility, of the ingratitude of kings 
and courtiers, and of a life resembling rather the mo- 
nastic rigour of a recluse than that of a powerful 
monarch spending his latter years in religious retirement, 
but it is a picture which has no reality, and which borrows 
its colouring from the fancy of the writer, without a shadow 
of foundation to lend it probability. 

The principal authority upon which Mr. Stirling relies, 
is the narrative drawn up from original documents by Don 
Thomas Gonzales, Canon of Placencia, and keeper of the 
Royal Archives of Spain. This narrative, comprising 
letters of Philip II., of the Infanta Juanna, Regent of 
Spain, of de Molina Secretary of State, of Francisco de 
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Eraso, secretary to the king, of Don Garcia de Toledo, 
tutor to Don Carlos, of the Emperor himself and his 
household at Yuste, was disposed of by the brother of 
Gonzales, to the Archives of the French foreign office, of 
which M. Mignet was then director; and Mr. Stirling 
seems to have had the use of these valuable records under 
certain restrictions, which prevented the publication of 
many letters and papers which would have thrown an addi- 
tional light upon the subject But the work of M. Mignet, 
which has lately been published in France, supplies this 
deficiency ; for, in addition to the narrative of Gonzales, 
and the full use of all the documents annexed to it, a 
chance discovery about four years ago in the archives of 
the feudal court of Brabant, has placed at his command a 
detailed account of the life of Charles V. at Yuste, drawn 
up by a monk of the order of St. Jerome, who was in the 
monastery during the entire period of the Emperor’s retire- 
ment; and from these ample materials M. Mignet has 
constructed a work which is a most valuable contribution 
to history, and which cannot fail to add to his already 
brilliant reputation. It is quite free from the disfiguring 
feature of Mr. Stirling’s book, and evidently evinces an 
appreciation of the higher feelings which influenced so 
powerfully the mind of the Emperor—feelings which Mr. 
Stirling seems entirely to disregard. We have put before 
us a faithful detail of every event, and we are thus enabled 
to fix the exact period when Charles first conceived the 
idea of retiring from the world, and to trace every circum- 
stance of his subsequent career to its close, in the remote 
valley of Estramadura. By these we learn that, so far 
from his having determined upon resigning the sceptre 
when partial unsuccess had dimmed the lustre of his fame, 
or declining years had weakened the power of his intellect, 
and lent a tinge of fanaticism to his religious fervour—he 
had resolved upon the step in the prime of life, before he 
had attained his fortieth year, and at a moment when he 
oe just concluded the brilliant expedition of Tunis, in 
1535. 

He had then attained almost universal empire, and in 
arms and diplomacy his success had been uninterrupted. 
He was undisputed master of Spain, of the Low Countries, 
of Naples, of Milan. His influence in Germany was un- 
limited. He himself wielded the imperial sceptre; his 
brother Ferdinand sat upon the throne of the Ceesars ; his 
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sister Mary shared the crown of Hungary, and his daugh- 
ter that of Bohemia. Upon the head of his sister Eleanor 
he had successively placed the crowns of Portugal and of 
France. He had terminated his contest with his chival- 
ric rival of France, and to the captive king and the 
Sovereign Pontiff he had dictated terms of peaceful sub- 
mission. He had been the victorious defender of Chris- 
tendom against Soliman II. and his Turkish hosts, and 
upon the coasts of Africa he had triumphed over the 
Moorish enemies of his race. He had colonized and 
extended the newly-acquired territories of Spain in the 
New World, and to the fame of his own deeds he added 
the reflected lustre of the four ancestral houses which he 
represented, of Arragon, of Castille, of Austria, and of 
Burgundy. 

Such was Charles when he formed the resolution of 
retiring from the world, and of spending the latter years 
of his life in a peaceful preparation for a Christian end. It 
was a resolution not inconsistent with his previous life ; 
for, as M. Mignet describes him, “‘ he practised his reli- 
gion with a scrupulous and submissive piety. He heard 
several masses each day. He communicated at the prin- 
cipal feasts of the year. More than an hour every morn- 
ing he devoted to religious meditation. He had himself 
composed prayers. Reading of the Old and New Testa- 
ment had a particular attraction for him; the poetry of 
the Psalms struck his imagination and moved his soul. 
The magnificence of the Catholic ceremonies, the touching 
grandeur of the expiatory Sacrifice of the Mass, the music, 
mingled with prayers, the beauty of the arts, acting as a 
relief to the austerity of its dogma, the merciful power of 
the Church, aiding by absolution the weakness of man, 
aid restoring confidence to the anxiety of a Christian, kept 
him with fervour in the old religion.” 

Many circumstances combined to prevent the immediate 
execution of his design, and twenty years had passed before 
he felt justified in entrusting the conduct of his vast 
dominions to the inexperienced guidance of his youthful 
successor; but that he did entertain the idea of abdica- 
tion at this early period, there can now exist no doubt. 
He mentioned it to the Portuguese Ambassador, Lorenso 
Pirez de Tavora at Yuste, and in his conversation with 
the monks of the convent, we invariably find the same date 
attributed to his resolution. We have, moreover, a stronger 
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testimony in that of the illustrious Francis Borgia, to 
whom the Emperor had confided the secret in 1542, when 
Borgia was himself seeking permission to surrender the 
ducal honour of the house of Gandia and to retire from his 
exalted position amongst the grandees of Spain, in order 
to become a humble follower of Loyola in the young and 
still obscure society of Jesus. In 1546 rumours of the 
Emperor’s intention were whispered about the Court, and 
were mentioned in a dispatch to the doge by Bernardo 
Navagiero, the envoy of Venice. 

This testimony is sufficient to show the value of the 
light in which Robertson would represent the resolution, 
—a resolution formed when he was at the height of his 
fame, and the prime of manly vigour, which this brilliant 
writer, but untrustworthy historian, would have us to 
regard as the result of a prudent resolve not “to retain 
the reins of government when he was no longer able 
to hold them with steadiness, or to guide them with 
address.”’ 

The period which he permitted to elapse before he took 
any active steps to carry his purpose into effect, was quite 
sufficient to allow time for repentance if it were one formed 
in a moment of enthusiastic fervour or of passing weari- 
ness of power. We do not, however, find any evidence of 
wavering. On the 30th of June, 1553, he wrote to his son 
Philip, desiring him ‘‘ to have a dwelling built beside the 
monastery at Yuste, sufficient for the residence of a 
person in a private condition, with a suite of necessary 
attendants.’ Having concluded the negociation for the 
marriage of his son Philip II. with Queen Mary of Eng- 
land, he granted to him previous to his departure in J “4 
1554, the kingdom of Naples and Duchy of Milan, in order 
_ he might appear as a king in the dominions of his 
wife. 

Charles had hoped to have been able to retire to Spain 
during the summer of 1554, but the continuance of the war 
with Henry II. of France, and the encreased embarrass- 
ment of Italian affairs upon the accession of Paul IV. to 
the Papacy, caused him to postpone his final acts of abdi- 
cation until the autumn of the following year. His health 
had been for some time declining, and the grief which he 
had experienced upon the death of his mother, whom 
he had always loved with affectionate tenderness, added 
seriously to the weight of his increasing infirmities, and 
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rendered him yet more anxious to lay down the burden 
of government. ‘The death of the unfortunate Queen 
Joanna, after a widowhood of forty-nine years, had taken 
place in the previous April at the Castle of Tordesilas. 
She had been for years in a state of mental imbecility, in- 
duced by excessive grief for the death of her husband, 
which had incapacitated her for any active part in state 
affairs, although nominally, she shared with her son the 
government of Spain. On the 10th of September, 1555, 
Philip arrived in Brussels. He was then in his twenty- 
eighth year, and his natural gravity of character, and his 
early initiation into state affairs, rendered him sufficiently 
mature for undertaking the responsibilities of power. 

-"On the 22nd of October, the Emperor preluded his 
abdication by resigning the office of Grand Master 
of the Golden Fleece. In the presence of the most illus- 
trious of the nobles of the kingdom, he conferred the 
insignia and power upon his son, saying, ‘1 make you 
now chief and sovereign of the most noble order of the 
Golden Fleece ; preserve it and maintain it in dignity and 
honour, as I, my father, and all my ancestors have guarded 
and maintained it—May God grant you the grace to 
do so in increasing prosperity.”” He then counselled his 
son to preserve affection and regard for the Knights of 
the Order, and to the Knights he recommended fidelity 
and loyalty to their chief. 

Three days afterwards, the 15th of Octoher, Charles 
completed his abdication with great solemnity, in presence 
of the States General of the Seventeen Provinces, of the 
members of the council of state, of the privy council, of the 
council of finance, of the Knights of the Golden Fleece, 
of the grandees of his court, and of the foreign ambassa- 
dors, assembled in the vast hall of the Palace at Brussels, 
into which the populace were also admitted. Dressed in 
mourning, wearing the collar of the Golden Fleece, 
accompanied by his son, the king Philip, by his sisters, 
the Queens of Hungary and of France, by his nephews, 
the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, and the Duke 
Phillibert Emmanuel of Savoy, and by his niece, the 
Duchess of Lorraine, the old Emperor advanced with dif- 
ficulty, leaning with one hand upon a stick, with the 
other upon the shoulder of William of Nassau, Prince of 
Orange. After he had seated himself under the canopy 
of Burgundy, having upon his right his son, upon his 
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left his sister Mary, around him the remainder of his 
family, at the side and before him the bodies of the state, 
and the principal personages of the country, ranged ac- 
cording to their rank, Phillibert of Brussels, a mem- 
ber of the privy council, spoke by his order, and announced 
his irrevocable design. The toils and infirmities of this 
great and glorious prince, were the principal reasons which 
obliged him to divest himself of the government of his 
state. Although they anticipated it, the speech which 
announced this resolution, affected the assembly with 
visible emotion. The Emperor rose, and leaning upon the 
shoulder of the Prince of Orange, spoke as follows:— __, 


“ Although Phillibert of Brussels has fully explained to you, my 
friends, the reason which has determined me to renounce these 
states, and to leave them to my son Philip, that he may possess 
them and govern them, I wish to say a few words with my own 
mouth. 

‘** You may remember that it is just forty years since my grand- 
father, the Emperor Maximilian, in this same spot, and at this 
very hour, emaucipated me at the age of fifteen from the tutelage 
under which I was, and made me my own master. 

“The following year, which was the sixteenth year of my age, 
my maternal grandfather, King Ferdinand, died in the kingdom 
over which I began to reign, because my beloved mother, who has 
lately died, after the death of my father, never recovered suffi. 
ciently from her mental disorder to enable her to govern. 

‘*T then crossed the ocean into Spain—soon occurred the death 
of my grandfather, Maximilian, in the nineteenth year of my age, 
aud although I was then very young, they conferred upon me the 
imperial dignity. 

‘1 did not seek it from an inordinate ambition to govern many 
kingdoms, but in order to preserve the welfare of Germany, for the 
defence of Flanders, to devote all my strength to the preservation 
of the Christians against the Turks, and to labour for the advance- 
ment of the Christian religion. But if this zeal was within me, I 
was unable to evince it as much as I should have wished, owing to 
the disturbances created by the heresies of Luther, and the other 
innovators of Germany, and in consequence of the public wars 
into which the envy and enmity of the neighbouring princes have 
driven me, and from which I have extricated myself successfully 
by the divine grace.”’ 


Recounting, then, briefly, the multiplied troubles of his 
life, he said that he had gone nine times into Germany, 
that he had been six times into Spain, seven times into 
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Italy, that he had come ten times into Flanders, that 
he had four times entered France, that he had crossed 
over to England twice, and twice into Africa, and in order 
to accomplish these journeys and these expeditions, in the 
number of which he did not count journeys of less impor- 
tance, he had crossed the Mediterranean eight times, and 
the ocean thrice. ‘‘ This time,’’ he added, “ will be the 
fourth, to go to bury myself in Spain.” 


“TI can say that nothing has been more painful to me, or so much 
afflicted my mind, as that which I experience in quitting you to-day, 
without leaving you in the peace and in the repose which I should 
have desired. 

*‘ My sister Mary, who, during my absence, has so well and wisely 
governed and protected you, explained in the last assembly the 
cause of the resolution which I take. 

‘I can no longer occupy myself with affairs without a very great 
fatigue to myself, and without an extreme injury to them, The 
cares which so weighty a charge inflict upon me—the excessive 
fatigue which it causes, my infirmities, a constitution completely 
ruined, no longer leave me strength sufficient for goveraing the 
states which God has confided to me; the little which remains will 
soon disappear. 

“T should have laid down this burden long since had not the 
youth of my son, and the incapacity of my mother, obliged my 
mind and body to support the weight of it up to this hour. The 
last time I went into Germany I was determined to do what you 
see me do to-day, but I could not bring myself to do so, seeing the 
wretched state of the Christian world, given up to so many tumults, 
innovations, singular opinions in matters of faith, wars worse than 
civil, and, in fine, fallen into such deplorable disorders. I was de- 
terred from doing so, because my maladies were not yet so grie- 
vous, aud because I hoped to bring everything to a favourable ter- 
mination, and to restore peace.” 


He then entered into some details of his contest with the 
king of France. He recommended his son Philip to their 
love and loyalty, and warning them against the sects 
which infested Germany, he concluded his address to the 
assembly by asking their pardon for any injury he might 
unconsciously have inflicted upon any one of them. 

The Emperor then turned towards his son, and, with a 
voice trembling with emotion, implored of him to defend 
the faith of his ancestors, and to govern his subjects in 
peace and justice. Then being no longer able to remain 
standing, he sank back upon his seat overcome by emo- 
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tion. His speech affected everybody, the greater number 
wept, and some sobbed aloud. 

As soon as the ceremony of his abdication was con- 
cluded, Charles removed to a small house which had been 
built for him, at the end of the park, at Brussels, where 
he remained until the following August. He had sent his 
chamberlain, Lewis Quivada, before him, to Spain, to 
superintend the preparations for his arrival. During the 
winter of 1556, although nominally divested of power, he 
was far from being free from the cares of state. He con- 
tinued to advise his son on every matter of importance, 
and took an active part in the negociation for peace with 
France. With Coligny, during his mission to Brussels, 
he had many interviews. 

We find, however, nothing to support the assertion of 
Strada, whom Robertson follows in many instances, that 
he began to experience regret for his abdication immedi- 
ately upon the completion of it. On the contrary, he 
urged on the negociation for the transfer of the imperial 
crown to his brother Ferdinand, and when pressed to defer 
the act of transmission, we find him writing to Ferdinand 
on the 8th of August, 1556, that “one of the strongest 
a had in the world was to divest himself of every- 
thing. 

On the 8th of August he departed from Brussels, and 
was accompanied as far as Ghent by his son, where, on 
the 25th, they took a final and tender farewell of each 
other. Charles’s visit to the scenes of his birth and early 
years, before bidding a last adieu to his Flemish dominions, 
has furnished our poet, Rogers, with a subject for some 
lines in the ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory.”’ 


“‘ Say when contentious Charles renounced a throne, 
To muse with monks, unlettered and unknown ; 
What from his soul the parting tribute drew ? 
What claimed the sorrows of a last adieu ? 

The still retreats that sooth’d his tranquil breast, 
Ere grandeur dazzled and its cares oppressed.” 


Accompanied by his sister, the dowager Queen of Hun- 
gary and France, and a suite of one hundred and fifty 
persons, Charles sailed from Flushing on the 15th Sep- 
tember, with a fleet of fifty-six sail, and landed in the 
gulf of Lando on the 25th. 

The theatrical scene described by Robertson, on the 
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authority of De Thou, where Charles appears embracing 
‘* mother earth,” and apostrophizing it in a flowery and 
affected speech, is not alluded to in any letter of his secre- 
tary, or any of his suite, who would probably have mention- 
ed it, had any such occurred, for they chronicle the most 
trifling events of his progress, even to an account of the 
savoury dishes of which his majesty partook ; which, by the 
way, he appears to have consumed to an extent that 
alarmed his trusty attendants, as it had previously aston- 
ished Roger Ascham, who, standing ‘‘ hard by the impe- 
rial table at the feast of the Golden Fleece,”’ watched the 
emperor partaking largely of “‘sod beef, roast mutton, 
baked ham,”’ after which “‘ he fed well off a capon,”’ drink- 
ing, as Roger has it, ‘‘ the best that ever 1 saw; he had 
his head in the glass for twice as long as any of them, and 
never drank ‘less than a good quart at once of Rhenish 
wine. 

Philip had written to his sister, the regent Joanna, 
ordering suitable preparation for his father, and desiring 
that he should be received with all the respect and cere- 
mony due to his exalted rank. It appears, however, that 
owing either to his arrival at an earlier period than was 
expected, or to some accidental delay, the arrangements at 
Lando were defective, at which the emperor felt somewhat 
irritated. On this slight circumstance Robertson has 
founded a charge of ingratitude and neglect against Philip, 
and represents the entire progress of the emperor to Valla- 
dolid as a bitter commentary upon the fate of fallen 
princes ; whereas, with this slight exception, everywhere he 
was received with enthusiastic demonstrations of attach- 
ment. The nobles focked to meet him at every stage of 
his journey, and the regent sent forward his grandson, 
Don Carlos, to meet him and welcome him to the capital. 
This young prince seems to have given indications of that 
ungovernable violence of character, which a few years 
later brought him to an untimely end, at the early age of 
twenty-three years. The emperor remarked to his sister 
Eleanor, that ‘‘ he appears to me very restless, his counte- 
nance and his disposition do not please me, and I do not 
know what he will become in time.”’ 


After spending fourteen days at Valladolid, he took leave 
of his daughter, his grandson, and the queens, his sisters, on 
the fourth of November, and commenced his journey to 
Estramadura, He declined the escort of nobles and 
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officers of state, who wished to attend him, and on the 8th 
he observed to those about him, ‘‘ Thanks be to the Lord, 
I shall now have neither visits nor receptions,’ an obser- 
vation not likely to fall from one who had experienced 
neglect, or who still hankered after state and ceremony. 
Arriving on the morning of the 12th at the gap of the 
mountain, overhanging the Deva of Placencia, he looked 
back upon the world, and exclaimed, “‘ Now I shall never 
pass again by any other passage than that of death.”” He 
took up his residence, until the building at Yuste was 
ready for his reception, at Jasandilla, the castle of the 
Count of Oropesa. Here he remained until February 3, 
1577, when he dismissed all the attendants who were not 
to continue as his permanent suite, and moved to his dwel- 
ling beside the monastery of St. Jerome. This dwelling, 
however humble when contrasted with the palaces of kings, 
or even the castles of nobles, was constructed so as to 
afford comfortable accommodation for a person living in 
retired, but by no means austere, seclusion. It was situate 
to the south of the monastery, and commanded a charming 
—— of the surrounding hills, terminating in the broad 
osom of the Deva. The imaginary picture of the poverty 
of the interior, and the slender suite of attendants, drawn 
by Sandoval, and adopted by Robertson, is fully refuted 
by the codicil of the emperor's will, in which he names all 
his attendants, and leaves to each some token of his 
remembrance, and by the inventory of the furniture and 
effects at Yuste, drawn up by Quivada after his death. 
Sandoval says :— 


“ He lived in such a state of poverty, that his apartments seemed 
rather to have been despoiled by soldiers than prepared for the 
residence of a great prince. There was but one hanging of black 
cloth, and that in the room in which his majesty slept. There was 
but one arm-chair, and this so old, and of such little value, that, if 
it were put up for sale, one would not give more than four reals for 
it. His personal clothing was not less poor, and always of black.” 

Robertson adds :— 

‘Into this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the comfortable 
accommodation of a private gentleman, did Charles enter with 
twelve domestics only.” 


Now, the number of his attendants amounted in reality 
to about sixty, of whom the principal were Quivada, his 
chamberlain, Mathisio, his physician, Don Castello, his 
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secretary, Van Malo, his librarian, with gentlemen of the 
chamber, and other attendants of inferior condition, 
amongst whom we must not omit to mention Torriano, the 
watchmaker, with whom the Emperor spent many an hour 
of leisure, and in whose ingenious contrivances he took an 
especial delight. 

The walls of his apartments were hung with tapestries, 
the produce of the looms of Flanders, on which were 
depicted landscapes, animals, and foliage. The floors 
were covered with rich carpets of Turkey and of Alcazar. 
His wardrobe contained no less than sixteen robes, lined 
with eiderdown, ermine, Tunis kidskin, or velvet. The 
beds, of which there were two in his sleeping room, were 
fitted up with rich hangings and every appliance for com- 
fort, and the chairs in his library covered with black velvet, 
were contrived so as to afford ease to an invalid in every 
pane of repose. His collection of books was not large, 

ut comprised a well chosen selection of the best works on 
history, science, and religion. His admiration for the fine 
arts, especially for painting and music, was in no degree 
lessened in his retirement. From all parts of the kingdom 
he procured the best performers for the service of his choir, 


and amongst the paintings with which he adorned his 
dwelling at Yuste, were some of the masterpieces of Titian, 
for whose works he had a particular admiration. An 
anecdote is related of his visiting on one occasion the 
studio of Titian, when, having picked up a pencil which 
had fallen from his hand, he observed that ‘‘ Titian 
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deserved to be attended by an emperor.’ In fine, every- 
thing about his residence, instead of a rude and repulsive 
aspect, presented one denoting intellectual refinement and 
a taste for luxurious elegance. His table was supplied 
with every delicacy which the country afforded, or which 
the watchful anxiety of his family could cause to be sent 
from the capital for his use. Indeed, so far from adopting 
monastic fare, in this particular, Charles does not seem to 
have practised even ordinary moderation. 

His life at Yuste was entirely separate from the monks 
of the adjoining convent, with whom he had little inter- 
course, beyond attendance on the services of the Church, 
and frequent interviews with his confessor, the Father Juan 
. Regla, who was one of his executors, and subsequently 

confessor to Philip II. at the Escurial. The manner in 
which he passed his time was marked by that strict atten- 
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tion to religious observances, which had been so distin- 
guishing a feature of his character while on the throne. 
As soon as he rose in the morning his confessor entered 
his chamber, and with him the Emperor joined in prayer 
for some time. At ten his attendants assisted him to.dress, 
after which, when his health permitted, he went to the 
Church and assisted at the celebration of mass with marked 
devotion. 

When he was too delicate to leave his room, he attended 
the service from his window, which overlooked the high 
altar of the church. At dinner Van Malo or Mathisio, 
both of whom were learned men, read aloud or conversed 
with him upon some interesting point of history or science. 
After dinner Father Juan Regla read for him some passage 
usually from the works of St. Bernard, St. Augustin, or 
St. Jerome, and entertained him with conversation on 
religious topics. He then took a short siesta. At three 
in the afternoon, on Wednesdays and Fridays, he attended 
a sermon preached by one of his three preachers, and 
when he was unable to attend himself, Father Regla ren- 
dered him an account of it. When the season was sufhi- 
ciently mild, the Emperor devoted many leisure hours to 
the cultivation of his garden, and to adorning the terraces 
and ground in front of his house. When outdoor occu- 
pation was impossible, a visit to the workshop of Torriano 
was his favourite relaxation. Religious exercises, literary 
conversation, or the simple pleasures of gardening and 
handicraft, were far, however, from being the sole occupa- 
tion of the time or thoughts of Charles in his retreat. Re- 
mote from the bustle of the world, from the pomps of 
court and the din of camps, he still watched with anxious 
solicitude, the progress of events in every part of his son’s 
dominions. On every question of domestic or foreign 
policy his advice was sought for, and given with a vigour 
and clearness, which showed that years had not impaired 
the powers of his intellect or the firmness of his will. 

Couriers arrived daily with despatches, the contents of 
which Charles listened to with eagerness, frequently ask- 
ing his secretary when he had finished reading them, ‘‘ [s 
that all?”’ “Is there no more?” 

He remained sensitively alive to everything affecting the 
honour of his house or his nation. The news of the victory 
of St. Quintin overwhelmed him with joy, tempered by 
regret that his son Philip had not in person shared the 
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dangers and glory of the battle field. He expressed in no 
measured terms, the mortification he experienced, on learn- 
ing the conditions upon which the Duke of Alba had con- 
cluded peace with the Holy See, conditions which he 
regarded as humiliating to the Spanish arms. The siege 
and capture of Calais by the Duke of Guise appear to have 
caused him as deep affliction, as historians represent the 
English Queen to have felt, who exclaimed, in the bitter- 
ness of her sorrow, that after death ‘‘ the name of Calais 
would be found engraven upon her heart.’’ In the autumn 
of 1557, his sisters, the Queens of Hungary and France, 
visited him at Yuste, and remained for some months at 
the castle of Jasandilla. The pleasure which their society 
afforded him during their stay, and the grief which the 
death of his sister Eleanor caused him in the spring of the 
following year, are touching evidences of the freshness in 
which Charles had preserved, through his stormy career, 
his heart open to the influences of early associations and 
domestic affections. 

The visits of Francis Borgia and his conversations with 
the Emperor, form an interesting episode in M. Mignet’s 
narrative. There was much to create a sympathy between 
the ex-emperor and the humble Jesuit. Each had sur- 
rendered the highest position the world offers to a sovereign 
or a subject. The object which each was pursuing was 
the same, but it is curious to watch in their conversation 
the degree to which they seem to carry their respective 
ideas of worldly abandonment. Now the monarch was 
prepared to lay down the pomp, the power, and the name 
of sovereignty, but still was open to the influence of human 
laws and feelings; and now the saint had arrived at that 

itch of earthly detachment as to hear with indifference 
intelligence vitally affecting the honour and welfare of his 
own children. 

The calm of Charles’s retreat during the last months of 
his life, was ruffled by reports which could not fail to 
disturb his mind, so deeply imbued with zeal for the faith 
of his ancestors. The doctrines of Luther, against the 
spread of which in Germany he had brought to bear all 
the power of his imperial state, found here and there in 
Spain disciples, who, within the sphere of their influences, 
attempted to stir up revolt against the authority of the 
Catholic Church. As soon as rumours of these proceed- 
ings reached Yuste, the Emperor wrote in forcible terms 
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to his son and to the regent, calling upon them to crush 
the rising sects with the strong arm of the secular power, 
and to avail themselves of the weapons which all parties 
in that age, whether in Geneva, in Lando, or Toledo, 
used indiscriminately in their contests with religious 
dissent. 

In the month of July, 1558, the health of the Emperor 
began to manifest symptoms which alarmed his attendants 
and physicians, Aggravated attacks of gout accompanied 
by intermittent fever, exhausted his impaired constitution, 
and with few intervals free from suffering, he lingered till 
the 21st of September. 

M. Mignet’s description of his last moments, is a most 
touching picture of Christian resignation and tender piety. 
Many circumstances of his career may fairly furnish a 
subject for hostile criticism, but few will be found to 
dissent from the concluding lines of M. Mignet’s estimate 
of his character. 


« Toujours égal en des situations divers, s’il a terminé sa vie dans 
l'humble dévotion du Chrétien, il a pensé jusqu’au bout avec la 
persévérante hauteur du grand homme.” 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I.—The Shrines and Sepulchres of the Old and New World : Records 
of Pilgrimages in many Lands, and researches connected with the 
history of places remarkable for Memorials of the dead, or monu- 
ments of a sacred character ; including notices of the funeral customs 
of the principal nations, ancient and modern. By R. R. Mappey, 
M.R. I. A. London: T. 0. Newby, 1851. 


The author of this work reminds us that— 


“It is good to have the dead thought of in the world. It is de- 
sirable to be reminded that the tombstones of the earth are the 
monuments of little cares, soon brought to a termination, and of 
great ambitions in a short time signally frustrated.”—Pref. 
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_ Further on he adds— 


“Records of many pilgrimages to tombs and shrines of celebrity 
in various countries, and accounts of modern funeral rites and 
monuments, will be found in the second volume. If these should 
be found devoid of interest, the labour of the collection must have 
enhanced very unduly the value of the materials in the judgment 
of the author,” —Pref. 


And he quotes Old Weaver in defence of his favourite 
pursuit— 

“At the commencement of his great work on Monumental In- 
scriptions, published in 1631, he tells us of the ardent desire that 
all or most men have to visit the sepulchres of eminent and worthy 
persons. In his eighth chapter he expatiates on the sacredness of 
such researches, and the sanctity of ancient funeral monuments, 
Elsewhere he observes, that the fear of not having burial, or of 
having ignominious or dishonourable burial, hath ever affrighted 
the bravest spirits of the world! He tells us that the burial of the 
dead was a work acceptable to God; that epitaphs on tombs were 
helps to history—records that solaced friends, and served good pur- 
poses in future times !’’—Pref. 


We have thus far allowed the author to speak for him- 
self, to explain his own views, and justify the earnest 
enthusiasm with which he has followed up his favourite 
subject of investigation. It is indeed one which requires 
to be viewed with a certain bias of the mind, and tinctured 
with some enthusiasm, ere it can become in any degree 
attractive. 


Mr. Madden tells us— ¥ 


“That it might be difficult to give a satisfactory explauation of 
the objects which have led him to these enquiries; ‘ they have to do 
with the propensities of early life, for ramblings amongst tombs 
and ruins, indulged inlater years in wanderings of a wider range, 
and with ampler opportunities for making researches of this kind 
than fall to the lot of the generality of men to do. Some people 
in early life seem more than others to desire strongly to see the 
graves of men who had been famous in their times for valour, 
learning, excellence in art, or eminence in philosophy or piety ; 
to visit the final resting-places of those who had either signally 
served their country or suffered for it ; to know all that might be 
learned of the tenants of such tombs from those records, scanty as 
they may be, of life and death, that are strewn over graveyards, 
or scattered amidst the ruins of ancient cities mouldering in the 
dust.” —Pref. 


When a man of learning and general information, takes 
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up a subject of curious enquiry, in such a spirit as this, 
he can scarcely fail to produce a work of very general 
interest. We think it no disparagement to say that 
** Shrines and Sepulchres’’ have been made a peg, whereon 
to hang much various information, records of classical 
antiquity, descriptions of the Old Churches, memorials of 
many an old family, many a stirring individual, whose last 
resting-place is described, scraps of verses, hints at poli- 
tical views more picturesque than fashionable, stories of 
the old Irish chieftains, romantic, but very sad. With 
such materials Mr. Madden has disguised the repulsive- 
ness of his subject. For it is repulsive. Death, the great 
dispeller of illusions, makes fearful revelations of the 
human heart. When we contemplate the wide spread 
myriads who have been left to their own instinctive notions, 
and the account of whose funeral ceremonies fills nearly 
the first volume of this work ; we cannot but feel a deep 
disgust, which renders this the least attractive test of any 
that could be found, for ascertaining the degrees of civiliza- 
tion to which these different races had attained. How 
little, indeed, can civilization do for the real happiness of 
men! In all material arts, no nation had attained greater 
perfection than the ancient Mexican race; yet there was 
nope whose superstitions were sv cruel, so murderous as 
theirs; the bodies of their great men might have floated in 
the sea of human blood that was shed round them. ‘The 
Hindoos of our great eastern empire, whose civilization 
and gentle and good qualities we hear often boasted of 
(nay, we have heard Europeans rank them above their 
Christian compatriots in all these points) are enslaved by 
the most soul-debasing, and merciless of all superstitions ; 
and well it bears its fruit. 


“Mr. Ward enters on as correct a conjecture respecting the num- 
ber of victims annually sacrificed on the altars of the Indian gods, 
as he is able. 

Widows burnt alive on the funeral pile in Hindoostan 5000 

Pilgrims perishing on the roads and at sacred places .. 4000 

Persons drowning themselves in the Ganges, or buried or 


burnt alive ......... occccee Cocccsaccconss coosee 500 
Children immolated, including the daughters of the 
Rajapooters ....ee.eeereeeees eccceces covcscesece 500 


Sick persons whose death is hastened on the banks of 
the Ganges @eeeveeervervreveeveeereeesneeee se eee eee 500 





Total .... 10,500 
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“ «Tt has been wondered at,’ says Mr. Ward, ‘that a people so 
mild, so benevolent, so benignant as the Hindoos, who shudder at 
the sight of blood, should have adopted so many bloody rites. But 
are these Hindoos, indeed, so humane ? these men and women too, 
who drag their dying relations to the banks of the river at all sea- 
sons, day and night, and expose them, to the heat and cold in the 
last agonies of death without remorse ; who assist men to commit 
self-murder, encouraging them to swing with hooks in their backs, 
to pierce their tongues and sides, to cast themselves on naked 
knives, to bury themselves alive, throw themselves into rivers, from 
precipices, and under the cars of their idols; who murder their 
own children, by burying them alive, throwing them to the alli- 
gators, or hanging them up alive in trees for the ants and crows 
before their own doors, or by sacrificing them to the Ganges ; who 
burn alive, amidst horrid shouts, the heart-broken widow, by the 
hands of her own son, and with the corpse of a deceased father ?’.. 

“Voluntary suicide is not only practised to a dreadful extent 
among the Hindoos, but the shastras positively recommend the 
crime, and promise heaven to the self-murderer, provided he die in 
the Ganges! Nay, the Brahmins as well as persons of other castes, 
assist those who design thus to end life, of which the reader will 
find instances recorded in these pages. In some places of the 
Ganges, deemed peculiarly sacred and efficacious, infatuated devo- 
tees very frequently drown themselves. A respectable Brahmin 
assured the author that ina stay of only two months, at Allahabad, 
he saw about thirty persons drown themselves !”— Ward's Religious 
Customs of the Hindoos,—Vol. i. p. 171. 


Alas, when will Christianity dawn upon this dark- 
.ness? We have chosen to select these two cases, rather 
as being remarkable from the greater cultivation of the 
people, than from their peculiar enormity. For, throughout 
the work we are struck with a horrible resemblance in the 
funereal rites of the whole heathen world. Take, for 
instance, the indignities which under one pretext or other, 
are offered to the corpse. The Tartars, we are told, when 
they had partially embalmed the body of the king, would 


‘Set it stark naked upon a chariot, which was to carry it not 
only through all his own hereditary provinces, but those also which 
he had subdued and made tributary.’ 

“ Now it was lawful for the inhabitants of every province to do 
what outrage or injury they pleased, to revenge those wrongs which 
the prince in his lifetime had done them; so that some cut off his 
ears, others his hair, others his nose, others struck him on the fore- 
head, others slashed deep and large gashes in his arms, and others 
pierced his hand with arrows; every one insulting that part 
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which he conceived he had been aggrieved or injured by. For ex- 
ample those that could never obtain a hearing from him, revenged 
themselves upon his ears, which had always been deaf to them ; 
they that were scandalised with his debaucheries and luxury, tore 
off his hair, that was his chief ornament ; and after they had shaved 
him, to make him look ugly and ridiculous, they made a thousand 
flouts at him. They that disliked his too great delicacy and effemi- 
nateness, slit his nose for him, as supposing that he could never 
have been such, but because he loved and delighted too much in 
perfumes and pleasant scents. They that were offended at his go- 
vernment broke his forehead, the place where all his tyrannical 
laws and ordinances had been hatched, Those to whom he had 
done any violence, regarding his arms as the instruments of his 
strength, and the executioners of their miseries, did with several 
blows break the very bones of them, And they who had suffered 
by his covetousness, either because of the heavy taxes and subsi- 
dies he had levied upon them, or else because he had not rewarded 
their services, did slit open his hands, for having been too gripiug 
or close fisted.” —Vol. i. p. 307. 


One would think that some such feeling, unavowed, had 
actuated all the nations of heathenism, so revolting is their 
treatment of the corpse they affect to honour ; they boil it, 
bake it and cut it into pieces, expose it, give it to the birds 
and beasts of the field, even heap further c corruption upon 
it; as if the fiends were instigating them to treat with such 
indignity the helpless form of humanity. And even more 
fearfully would this seem true, of the human sacrifices with 
which they almost invariably propitiated the supposed pas- 
sions of the wretched being, and alas! their own. Truly 
death thus accompanied, whether when like the people of 
Ceylon, ‘ "they are very loath to die, and are much afraid of 
the devil,” or when expected with ‘ ‘apathetic countenances”” 
as described in others of the “ bleeding victims,’’ was a 
* King of Terrors’’ no ways softened by the universal be- 
lief in the immortality of the soul, and i in a future judg- 
ment. Let us record one exception in favour of the 
chivalrous North American Indians, who alone show 
manly decency, reason, and kindliness— 


“ When a savage dies, they dross him as handsomely as possible, 
and then the slaves of his relations come and bewail his death ; but 
the mothers, sisters, or brothers of the deceased do not discover the 
least token of sorrow. They say that he is very happy in being 
out of the reach of sufferings, for they believe that death is a pas- 
sage to a better life. As soon as they have dressed the corpse, 


VOL, XXXVIIL—NO, LXXIV. 17 
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they seat it on a mat, as though he were living. His relations seat 
themselves round about him, after which they all make a speech to 
him ; they repeat to him all his noble exploits, and the glorious 
achievements of his ancestors, when the last who speaks addresses 
him as follows :—‘ Thou art now,’ says the savage orator, ‘ sitting in 
the midst of us; thou hast exactly the same shape az one of us; 
thou neither wantest arms, or head, or legs; nevertheless thou now 
ceasest to be, and dost begin to evaporate like the smoke of this 
pipe. Who was it that spoke to us twodays ago? It was not thou, 
otherwise thou wouldst still continue to speak ; it was therefore 
undoubtedly thy soul, that is now in the great region of souls, in 
company with those of our nation. Thy body which we see before 
us, will in six months be what it was two hundred years ago. Thou 
neither feelest nor seest anything since thou thyself art nothing ; 
nevertheless, because of the friendship which we had for thy body, 
when thy soul animated it, we bestow on thee these marks of our 
veneration,” dc. 


And when they have laid him in a double coffin of 
bark— 


“His slaves marry other female slaves, and become free. They 
adopt the children that result from these marriages, and look upon 
them as the children of the nation, because they are born in their 
villages and country; nor is it just, they say, that they should 
labour under the same ill fate with their fathers, or be born slaves, 
since they themselves do no way conspire to their own begetting. 
The same slaves go daily and offer some pipes of tobacco at the 
foot of their master’s coffin, as a testimony of gratitude for their 
enfranchisement.’ —Vol. i. p. 540. 


A breathing of peace comes with Christianity. The 
author sets forth at length the solemn service for the dead 
as ordered by the Church, so well known and so touching 
to the whole Catholic world ; but the variations from this 
devout ceremonial in the different Catholic countries (none 
other are alluded to) are scarcely worth recording, and the 
book thenceforward does very much deserve the character 
the author disclaims for it, of a ‘‘ collection of Inscriptions 
or a series of descriptions of tombs.’’ It is a very mis- 
cellaneous collection, no classification being observed ex- 
cept that of place; we have here a few lines upon the 
Shrine of St. Charles Borromeo, and there a description of 
John Kemble’s grave. Now a Spanish church is described, 
and there the adventures of an Irish chief, or Spanish bri- 
gand, with commentaries upon history or politics. Long 
accounts are given of ‘‘ The Sepulchre and other holy 
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places of Jerusalem,” but it cannot be said that much of 
this information is new, or that it is enlivened by any depth 
of thought or original remark on the part of the author. 
His feeling upon most subjects is Catholic and good, but 
it is only a feeling, not having Catholic principle by which 
to test it; he is frequently illogical, and at times exagge- 
rated in his notions. We might object that his style is 
sometimes heavy, and the French quotations (perhaps from 
errors in the press), are often inaccurate; but these are 
minor points, especially as we are not attempting to review 
the book, which would require time and attention we can- 
not now give to it, but merely to bring to the notice of our 
readers a work in which they can scarcely fail to find 
much that is curious and amusing. 


I].—A Polemical Dissertation on the Immaculate Conception of the Most 
Blessed Virgin Mary. By His Exunence CarpinaL Lamsruscuint, 
Bishop of Sabina, &c. London, Dublin, and Derby : Richardson 
and Son. 


The name of Cardinal Lambruschini, and the subject 
upon which His Eminence has written, will be the strongest 
recommendation of the above interesting treatise, the 
translator of which deserves our best thanks for present- 
ing it to the public in an English dress. 


Ill.—The Boys’ Ceremonial. By Farner Crowtuer, Priest of the 
Eremite Order of St. Augustine. London, Dublin, and Derby: 
Richardson and Son. 


The importance of this little book is sufficiently indicated 
by its title; and we have no doubt that it will go far to 
supply an acknowledged want. The greater attention to 
rubrical exactness, and ecclesiastical propriety, which is 
now happily beginning to prevail, is one of the most 
gratifying evidences of the revived Catholic feeling amongst 
us; and any attempt to promote an ecclesiastical and 
reverent spirit (even apart from the more practical object 
of the present publication) in the youths who assist in our 
sanctuaries cannot be otherwise than deserving of praise. 
In the present instance, the Rev. Father to whom we are 
indebted for the above little work, does not appear to have 
exceeded the requirements of the written laws of the 
Church, as interoreted by the best commentators; and 
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the publication has the imprimatur and recommendation 
of the venerable Bishop of Liverpool. We entirely coin- 
cide in the remark of Father Crowther, that our bishops 
should be designated by the names of their sees, and not 
merely by their academical degree, as “ Dr. Brown,”’ &e. 


IV.—History of French Literature in the Eighteenth Century. _ By 
Auexanver Vinet. ‘Translated from the French by the Rev. 
James Bryce. Edinburgh : Clark, 1854. 


French literature in the eighteenth century was of a 
description little worth preserving. With the exception of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, the “‘ literateurs ’’ commemorated 
by Vinet, none are known to the present age, except as 
names ; names for the most part connected with odious as- 
sociations, and it is well that it isso. Wanting in purpose, 
strength, and truth, they were neither sincere nor in 
earnest ; they had no principle to build upon, no imagina- 
tion to exalt them. ‘Their single merit was elegance of 
style, and the high polish they gave to the French lan- 
guage, which in their hands became exquisitely refined, 
plastic, and concise, incapable of elevation, but lending 
itself gracefully to every shade of inuendo, a fit medium 
for the cold hearts and perverted intellects of these philo- 
sophers. To make a dissertation upon such writings 
valuable, two things are required; fine perception to dis- 
criminate and make evident to the reader that gloss of 
grace and ease which they undoubtedly possessed, and the 
strong manly sense which could unravel their sophistries, 
shake to pieces their cold, mischievous philosophy, and 
gibbet them with hearty sarcasm. Whatever the first 
qualification of the original may have possessed is lost in 
the translation. No translator, indeed, could be expected 
to render the characteristics of different specimens of style 
from a foreign language ; and we are bound to say that, 
far from doing so, Mr. Bryce often fails in translating the 
meaning of his author into good readable English. For 
the absence of all vigour of principle and criticism Mr. 
Byrce is not answerable. Vinet was a Protestant Profes- 
sor of Theology, at Lausanne,—not one of the philoso- 
phers certainly, but a man quite capable of establishing 
with them a certain see-saw of praise and blame, alter- 
nating compliments and palliations, excusing motives by 
actions, and actions by motives, and confounding the 
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principles of right and wrong. Thus, after setting forth 
at some length the shameful life of Rousseau, he winds it 
up by quoting his audacious challenge. ‘“‘ Let each (man) 
in his turn lay open his heart at the foot of Thy throne 
with the same sincerity, and then let a single one say, if 
he dare, I was better than that man.” “It will be none 
of us, gentlemen, I dare promise for it,’’ exclaims Mr. 
Vinet......... Without a moment’s hesitation we reject his 
defiance, and will not conseut not to pass for better than he ; 
and the Professor of Theology justifies a sentiment so little 
edifying to a youthful audience, by referring to St. Paul’s 
humility, in lieu of a supernatural standard of virtue. 


V.—The Life and Miracles of the Blessed Germaine Cousin, Shepherd- 
ess of Pibrac. By F. Joseru Borro, §.J. London, Dublin, and 
‘Derby : Richardson and Son, 


This a most interesting and edifying narrative, which 
cannot but be acceptable to our Catholic readers. The 
Beatification of the holy Shepherdess took place in the 
summer of the present year, the late eminent Cardinal 
Lambruschini being the reporter of the cause of the holy 
servant of God. ; 


VI.—Idyls and Songs. By Fraxcis Torner Paterave. London, 
Parker, 1854. 


' Mr. Palgrave’s volume must take its place in the “‘ Poetry 
of the Million.”” Among the many pieces which it con- 
tains, there are a few which possess very considerable 
merit; but there is a carelessness in the versification, and 
a common-place character in the sentiments, of a large 
majority, which mar the beauty of the rest by their very 
companionship. : 

The translations are amongst the most pleasing pieces 
of the volume. 


VII.—A Sketch of the Life of St. Edward the Confessor, Patron of the 
Diocese of Westminster. London, Dublin, and Derby: Richardson 
and Son. 


Our brethren, on the Continent, are still far in advance 
of us in their devotion to local and other patron saints. 
But we have our patrons also, and are not certainly the 
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less in need of their good offices. St. Edward’s fame is 
by no means confined to our metropolitan diocese; and 
we trust the present attempt to promote devotion to our 
great English Saint and King, will not be without its 
results in the kingdom which he so happily ruled. 


VIII.—Sunshine and Gloom: a Tale of Modern Life, Founded on Fact, 
By Wiu1am Goutp. Dublin, Hodges and Smith, 1854. 


“Sunshine and Gloom” is a painful and improbable 
story, with a useful moral disagreeably conveyed. Even 
if they were recommended by more than ordinary bril- 
liancy and power, we much question the expediency of 
portraying such characters and such scenes, as those 
which form the staple of its narrative; and we cannot 
help expressing a hope, that, if we should again meet the 
author, it may be on a field both more favourable for 
the display of his own talents, and more likely to prove 
advantageous to the taste of his readers. 


IX. — The Catholic Child’s Prayer Book. London, Dublin, and 
Derby : Richardson and Son. 


An excellent Manual of Devotion for young children ; 
embellished with Mr. Pugin’s illustrations of the Mass, 
and published at a low price. 


X.— Welsh Sketches—Third Series—by the author of “ Proposals 
for Christian Union.” London, Darling, 1853. 


We think the little work of which we are about to notice 
the Third Series, well deserving of attention; and are not 
surprised to see that it has gone into a third edition. 
Adoptint the happy idea of modern literature, the plan of 
the work is to give sketches of the private lives of the 
Princes of Wales, making this thread of narrative a means 
of introducing a quantity of miscellaneous information, 
not to be found in history, but a most valuable accessory 
to the study of it. In the local traditions, family histories, 
and in the old poetry of Wales, there is abundance of curi- 
ous lore, which our author has selected from various 
sources, and combined into a very entertaining little work. 
The history of Owen Glyndwr is especially interesting. 
Shakspeare has scarcely done him justice by introducing 
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him as the prosy and pompous foil to Hotspur; the gallant 
Welsh gentleman was a hero himself, every inch of him, 
and deserved a braver niche than that assigned to him by 
the poet. He was a cadet of the princely house of Powys, 
and claimed as his ancestress, Catherine, daughter of the 
heroic Llywellyn, last of the name who was crowned 
Prince of Wales. He had large landed property, though 
we are told his income, told down in hard money, did not 
exceed three hundred merks. We will extract the descrip- 
tion of his mansion of Sycharth; taken for all in all, it 
would be hard, we think, in any times to find its su- 
perior :— 


“T have repeatedly given my word and promise to pay this visit: 
every man should always be mindful to fulfil his engagement. It 
is a nice point, it is just, itis a matter of great cousequence, it is 
a propitious vow to go to Owen's palace. There shall I go forth- 
with, and there shall 1 make my abode, to be respectfully enter- 
tained with him and his honourable companions. My noble lord, 
the Cler’s benefactor, will deign to receive a decrepit bard, Poesy 
is loud in praise of his liberality to the aged. To a palace sur- 
rounded with water I go; of hundreds the most excellent; a 
baron’s palace ; the mansion of generosity ; the resort of bards 
for their benefits ; the magnificent habitation of the chief lord of 
Powys, and the hope of deserving petitioners. This is the de- 
scription and situation. Encircled with a moat filled with water ; 
the entrance into this goodly edifice is by a costly gate, on a bridge 
over the pool ; Gothic arches adorned with mouldings, every arch 
alike: a tower of St. Patrick in the elegant antique order, like the 
cloister of Westminster : every angle united together with girders: 
a compact, noble, golden chancel, concatenated in linked order, like 
an arched vault all conjoined in harmony : a Neapolitan building 
of eighteen apartments, a fair timber structure, on the summit of 
a green hill, reared towards heaven on four admirable pilasters ; on 
the top of each of these firm wooden supporters is fixed a timber 
floor of curious architecture ; and these four pleasant and elegant 
floors connected together, and divided into eight elegant chamber- 
lofts; every part and stately front covered with shingles, and 
chimneys to convey away the smoke: nine halls of similar con- 
struction, and a wardrobe over every one: neat, clean, commodi- 
ous, well furnished warehouses, like shops in London: a quad- 
rangular church, well built, and whitewashed : chapels well glazed: 
plenty on every side; every part of the house a palace: an orchard 
and vineyard well fenced: yonder, below, are seen herds of stags 
feeding in the park: the rabbit warren of the chief lord of the 
“ hation: implements; mettlesome steeds; and fair meadows of 
grass and hay: well-ordered corn fields; a good corn mill ona 
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clear stream ; and a stone turret for apigeon house: a deep and 
spacious fish pond for the casting of nets, where may be found pikes 
aud gwyniad, or mearlings, in plenty: three tables, well furnished 
with the best breeds of peacocks and cranes: all necessary tools 
and instruments for every kind of work: the best Salopian ale ; 
choice wassail and braggets, wines, and all kinds of liquors and 
manchets; and the cook with his fire in the noble kitchen. 

“ His residence is an encampment of bards, every one finds here 
a lodging. His wife, the best of wives, I am blest with her polite- 
ness ; with wine and mead: a charming female of a noble extrac- 
tion, liberal, and of an honourable family. His children come in 
pairs, a beautiful nest of chieftains. A lock or a latchet is seldom 
seen within his mansion, or a door-keeper or a porter. Refresh- 
ments are never wanting: hunger, thirst, want, or reproach, are 
never known in Sycharth. The proprietor of this domain is hardy 
and valiant; the best of Britons; a tall, handsome, accomplished 
gentleman, owns this most delightful palace.” 


With this palace, so abounding in all that man could 
desire, Owen was not satisfied. Perhaps it stimulated his 
desire to rule in his native land. He claimed the title of 
Prince of Wales; fought for it with the courage of a hero, 
and with all the vicissitudes incident to such a cause ; at 
one time ruling supreme, at another taking refuge in "the 

caves of the mountain ;—now surrounded by devoted fol- 
lowers, now, alas ! calling i in the, not disinterested, aid of 
the French. Exemplifying upon a small scale and in a 
limited space, all the fierce struggles for nationality, which 
at different times have taken place over the face of the 
earth, and which always so attract our sympathies. It 
ended, as most of them have done; the nation and nation- 
ality have merged, divisions have broken down, and the 
civilised world 1s stirred by deeper interests, and awaits a 
vaster movement than could take rise in them. A glance 
is giveneby the author at the state of the Church—it con- 
sists but in a collection of anecdotes ; and this, indeed, is 
all we can desire upon this subject, from a writer so ut- 
terly devoid of all principle upon ecclesiastical matters. 
At one time, the author speaks in the highest terms of 
eulogy of St. Thomas a Beckett ; of whom it is recorded 
that 


‘By his contemporaries he was looked upon as the man of the 
people ; the champion of right against the tyrant and the oppressor ; 
the martyr blessed indeed by the untutored lips of the poor, the 
weak, and the defenceless. 
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“By the inferior ranks, whether clergy or laity, he was loved, he 
was pitied.’’—p. 140. ° 


Not much further on, the author resents vehemently 
the interference of Rome with the Welsh clergy—upon the 
trifling matter of their choosing to marry, or keep concu- 
bines. Weare told that good and holy Archbishop Peck- 
haml.......6. e.see0e..--probably mistook for carelessness and 
irreverence, the rustic manners of a poorly clad, and sim- 
ple hearted race of priests, within many of whose hearts 
glowed a devotion to their God and Saviour, as fervent, dc. 
d&e.; then follows the archbishop’s pastoral, charging them 
with a set of such substantial offences, as certainly left no 
room for any ‘‘ mistake’’ in the matter. The commen- 
dation of such writers is given by mere haphazard, with- 
out rule or consistency—it goes for nothing. Weare none 
the less interested in the facts they collect, which, making 
allowance for human frailty and the distractions of the 
times, seldom fail to do credit to the ministers of the 
Catholic Church, and sustain their character of Benefac- 
tors of the human race. In a third chapter are many 
charming verses translated from the old Welsh poets ; we 
confess, however, that we were not prepared to find that 
the bards of old renown, so little deserved the sympathy 
lavished upon them, Soothsayers, abettors of all super- 
stition, and strongly opposed to the clergy, their character 
is thus drawn by a monk of the thirteenth century. Jonas 
Mynyw, or Jonas of St. David’s :— 


“Minstrels persevere in their false customs, 
Immoral ditties are their delight ; 

Vain and tasteless praises they recite, 
Falsehood at all times do they utter, 

Innocent persons do they ridicule ; 

At night they get drunk, they sleep the day 

In idleness without work, they feed themselves ; 
At court they enquire after feasts ; 

ivery senseless word they briug forward, 

Every deadly sin they praise, 

Every vile course of life they lead ; 

Concerning the days of death they think not. 
Neither lodging nor charity do they give, 

And from uo sensuality do they refrain, 

Tithes and other proper offerings they do not pay, 
And righteous people they delude, 

Indulging in victuals to excess ; 
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The birds do fly, the fish do swim, 

The bees collect honey, worms do crawl, 
Everything travels to obtain its food, 

Except minstrels aud useless idlers. 

I deride nor learning nor minstrelsy, 

For they are given by heaven to lighten thought. 
Be silent, then, ye unlucky rhyming bards, 

For you cannot judge between truth and falsehood.” 


Perhaps it is scarcely fair to make the bards bear testi- 
mony to the merit of their opponents, nevertheless, we 
shall conclude with the following eulogium by G. Euffyd 
. Hiratheog upon the Abbot of Lanelwestl, or Valle 

meis :— 


“ Born of heaven, and Cambria’s pride, 
On snowy Berwyn’s various side, 

On holy Derfel’s happier dale, 

Shares the strain, or hears the tale ; 
Associates of the Nine, behold 

Yon sacred symbol’s glittering gold ; 
Thy buttress, Hope—thy bane, Despair, 
Lo! I pass my Christmas there, 

Hail! all hail! Thou happiest place, 
The smile that every heart has won, 
The righteous abbot’s rosy face 

Is far Glyndyfrydwy’s other sun, 

Whose range give sorrow’s clouds to fly, 
And chase the shower from woe’s wet eye. 
E’en verse in vain describes the place, 
That mundane heaven, and favoured race, 
Where prayer is frequent, praise is loud, 
And blessings still incessant crowd, 
When Berwyn rears his creat of suow, © 
The herald of a season’s woe ; 

When every region pours its poor, 

Wide is Eqwestl’s welcome door ; 

The loaded boards are wider spread, 
And bend beneath the Abbot’s bread. 
Ye wights forlorn that wayward roam, 
To whom the Fates deny a home, 

There draw ye nigh, and throng to share 
A father’s blessing, father’s care ; 

His open arms extend redress, 

He leans to hear, and longs to bless : 
Then draw ye nigh, and spurn despair, 
Come and pass your Christmas there, 
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And ye too, bards, of raiment bare 

That meet the wintry’s angry air, 

That wade the Dee, the mountain climb, 
That starve on food yclep’d divine, 
That quaff the stream from melted snow, 
Where rills Castalian never flow. 

Hear me, comrades, come along, 

Join the feast, aud swell the song ; 
Where joy forbids the ken of care, 
Come and pass your Christmas there. 
Now, muse divine, let endless joy— 

The promised boon thy powers employ. 
See, see, beneath inclement skies, 

The valley’s spotless lily rise ; 

The clouds disperse, the heaven’s disclose 
All healing Sharon’s infant Rose, 
Strains of triumph comrades bring, 
Eqwestl’s ambient rocks shall ring ; 
Your harp to notes of rapture raise, 
And let the grateful theme be praise, 
Associates of the tuneful tide, 

Of lofty Berwyn’s various side, 

Or humbler Corwen’s fertile vale, 

Hears the song, or owns the tale ; 
Awhile now quit each hapless home, 

To see the abbot’s cwrw foam, 

A season’s festive scenes to share, 

The Lord of Eqwestl calls, repair, 

Come and spend your Christmas there.” 


XI.—The Little Manual of Confession ; or, Guide to Grace, with a full 
Examination of Conscience. Revised and approved by a Father 
of the Society of Jesus, and a Benedictine Father. London, 
Dublin, and Derby, Richardson aud Son, 1854. 


The above little volume is an enlarged edition of the 
well-known ‘‘ Guide to Grace,” and its re-appearance in 
this improved form will be welcomed by many directors. 
It is one of the most useful Manuals upon the subject to 
place in the hands of penitents, and is especially full and 
satisfactory in its Examination of Conscience, as well as 
in its doctrinal statements, as to the value and necessity 
of the Sacrament of Penance. 
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XIL—ngland and Rome. By the Rev. W. Waterworth, S. J. 
London: Burns and Lambert. 


We sincerely recommend this volume to the reader’s 
attention. It is agreeably written, and contains a clear 
and forcible account of the close connection which formerly 
subsisted between England and the Holy See. The 
gradual rise of the Catholic Church in Great Britain, its 
re-establishment by St. Augustine after its first decay, its 
rapid spread and complete. dominion throughout Saxon 
England ; finally, its vicissitudes and triumphs under the 
reign of the Norman kings, up to that miserable schism 
which, in 1534, so completely severed this country from 
the communion of the Catholic Church, All these things 
Mr. Waterworth has well and forcibly described. In the 
first chapters of his book the author discusses the question, 
so often raised by our adversaries, of St. Peter’s residence 
at Rome. The evidence he brings to bear on this subject, 
from the writings of the Fathers, is well worthy of consi- 
deration. he whole volume will prove peculiarly inter- 
esting to Catholic readers, and to such we cordially 
recommend it. 


XIIIl.—Father Quadrupani’s Instructions for Timid Souls. London, 
Dublin, and Derby : Richardson and Son. 


This is one of those little devotional treatises which 
ought to be in the hands of all Christians who are living 
in the world, and yet desire to dedicate themselves to God. 
It embodies a great portion of the admirable maxims of 
St. Francis de Sales, of whose spirit the author has drunk 


deeply. 


XIV.—The Dream of Pythagoras, and other Poems, vy Emma TatuaM. 
Binns and Goodwin. 


This is a small volume of considerable poetical merit, 
by a young lady, whose name as an authoress, has not 
been, we believe, before the public hitherto. ‘T'o judge 
from a hasty glance over the book, the authoress is a Pro- 
testant; but she is evidently of a devout disposition, and 
there is a gentleness and sweetness both of idea and versi- 
fication in several of the pieces, which is very charming. 
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The best specimens, perhaps, are the “ Lines to the Sea 
Bird,” “ Providence,’ ‘‘ Peace and War,” ‘To my 
Biide,”’ and “ The Rainbow.”” From the latter poem we 
extract the following lines: 


——Thus did our Lord, 
The Sun of Righteousness, create His Church 
Like the fair bow of peace o’er all the storms 
And clouds of our dark world. From lowest state 
He rose and shed his soft infantine beams 
On human tears: then glittered smiles of joy 
On eyes of angels aud of penitents, 
As when on Magdalen’s meek weeping love 
He looked forgiveness. ‘Thus His Church arose, 
His own reflection and creation new, 
His many-coloured and triumphant banner, 
Where every tint of beauty melts and blends 
In one unbroken whole, to show His love 
Embracing in a boundless arch all lands, 
Proclaiming peace, and never to depart, 
While its eternal origin shall shine. 


XV.— The Catholic Choralist. London, Dublin, and Derby: Richardson 
and Son. 


This is a neat little volume of Hymns and Songs, mostly 
sacred, dedicated to Father Mathew. The collection is 
rather miscellaneous in its character; and for ourselves 
we must confess that we do not like the arrangement 
which places in such close proximity, Temperance Odes, 
and Hymns for Holy Communion. The book contains, 
however, some good translations of the Latin Hymns of 


the Church. 
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Abbey of Westminster, manifestly built for the 
Catholic worship, 281. 

Acacius, p. 427. 

Acts of Parliament concerning the Irish Fish- 
eries, 303, 397, 309, 316—Act passed in 1842, 
its mischievous provisions, 322—Act intro- 
duced by Mr McMahon, 324. 

Alocoque, B. Margaret, 133. 

Alerander Vi., Pope, opinions entertained of 
him by his contemporaries, 206—question of 
the validity of his election, 209. 

Alison, misrepresents history, 122—extract from, 
148—account of the state of the Church, 150. 

Al phonsus St., republication of his works, 326— 
holds the doctrines of the Church, 328- his 
authority rests upon the decisions of Rome, 
329. 

Antiquarian research, superficial, 482. 

Antoine P., opinion of, 356. 

Anthimus St. anecdote of, related by the author 
of the Bibliotheca, 365. 

Apocalypse, inspiration of, long doubted in the 
Church, 465. 

Apostles, Acts of, proved to be inspired on the 
testimony of the Church, 458—they are com- 
manded to preach, not to write, 457. 

Archeology, Christian, remarks on Authors of, 

8 


484. 

Arnauld, Family of the, 129. 

Articles, Thirty-nine, quotation on from Wilber- 
force, 477—changes inade in, by Queen Eliza- 
beth, 472. 

Austin St., his opinion on lying, 369. 

‘Authority, Papal, advance of, in fourth and fifth 
centuries, and causes to which it is attributed 
by Milinan, pp. 421, 422 


Bul, Oxford University, 95. 

Billuart, remarks, 381. 

Bishops, list of, 4ro—admixture of Greek and 
Latin names, ibid. 

Books, notices of, 270, 517. 

Bourbon, the family of, 114—their return after 
Napoleon, 182. 

Burke, Edmund, his sincerity, 27. 


Carriere, opinion of, regarding misrepresenta- 
tion, 356. 

Vatholics, question of their admission into Ox- 
ford, 73 

Catherine de Medici, 112. 

Charles V., his abdication, retirement, and 
death in the monastery of Yuste, 503—his 
various expeditions, 509 —ceremony of his ab- 
dication. 508—the interior of his retreat, 515 

bis death,517. 





Christianity, Greek, distinguished by Milman 
from Latin Christianity, p. 417 explained by 
him. ibid. 

Christianity, Latin, theory of Milman as to the 
characteristics of, 4:9—distinctions between 
it and Greek Christianity, ibid. 

Church Authority, an Inquiry into the Princi- 
ples of, or Reasons for recalling my subscrip- 
tion to the Royal Supremacy, by the Rev. R. 
T. Wilberforce, 450—the inspiration of the 
Scriptures proved by, 462—disputes regard- 
ing canonical books decided by, 470. 

Church, Catholic, her condition in France be- 
fore the Revolution, 124, 140—causes of this 
corruption, 143—separation of the ranks of 
the clergy, 150—her general state in 1800, 
p. 18—present re-action in her favour, 186— 
corruptions from time to time creep in, 192— 
what connection should exist between it and 
the state. 217 — what it should be, ibid.— 
Charles X. of France, his dealings with the 
Church, 184. 

Church, the pecuniary suppor’ of, 225—is safely 
left to voluntary contributions, 227. 

Churches, Latin and Greek, distinction between, 


405. 
Classical Novels, their incomplefeness for his- 
torical purposes, 483. 
Classics, the, their revival, ill use made of them, 


197. 

Clement, St., terms of letter to Church of Co- 
rintlt, 405. 

Clergy of France in the Revolution, their con- 
duct, 156 —are reduced to paid servants of the 
public, 158—refuse the oath to the constitu- 
tion, 160—their martyrdom, 162 — how far 
their interference is admissible, 204. 

Council of Trent, its decrees not admitted into 
France, 140. 

Cyprian, St. quotation from, 477. 


Dalgurns, Father, ‘his work, 96 —concerning 
the Jansenists, 128. 

De Lugo, quotation from, 388. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart, 97—its origin, 


133. 


Education at Oxford, expense of, 68—enquiries 
into, 93 — edict of Nantes, 116, 118, 124, 


125. 

Elphegus, Bishop, narrative of his death, 233. 

Emancipation, Catholic, ministerial difference 
concerning, 33 —the great object of the Whig 
party, 35. 

Enc yclopedists in France, 147. 
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£ngland, how the support of the Church has 
been provided for, 225. 

Equivocation, controversy concerning its lawful- 
ness, 344—definition of the word, 345. 

Esquimauc, habits of the, 46, 53. 

£s’bius, quotation from, 366. 


“ Fabiola,” notice of the work, 482—its object 
fully carried out, 485—first impulse of the 
pigan heroine towards Christianity, 492. 

Fusehood, apparent in Old and New Testament, 


379. 

Fisheries, Irish Sea, apathy concerning, 289— 
their value, 290—authorities for this, ibid.—- 
protection of American fisheries, 293—of the 
Dutch and French, 294—their revival in Scot- 
land, 298—and rapid progress, 309—reasons 
for the [rish neglect of theirs, 302—to be 
found in parliamentary interference, 303— 
their former value, 305—bounties given to 
Scotch fisheries, 317—recommendations for 
their improvement, 226. 

Fish, imported by the Ir sh from England, 29t— 
Irish imports and ex >orts of, 2932—quantity 
sold in a year at ‘Billingszate, 301—exports 
and imports of, 317. 

Fishing by net in Ireland, prevented by Acts of 
Parliament, 309. 

Fitzherbert, Mrs., whether or not she was mar- 
ried, 8—whether or not her marriage was 
valid, 11—insists on publishing her marriage, 
16—circumstances of the marriage, 19. 

Fouche, 165. 

For, Mr., remonstrates against the Prince's 
marriage, 11—denies it in Parliament, 15— 
his policy as minister, 30. 

Franklin, Lady, her remonstrance with the ad- 
mirality, 64. 


Gaisford, Dr., 85. 

George, King, deceived his ministers respecting 
concessions to Catholics, 33. 

Gr gory, St. 439—his Pontificate, ibid.—his pub- 
lic life, 441—his administration of the Papacy, 
442—his care of the Ritual, 442—his temporal 
administration, 443. 

Guizot, M., his Essays on Civilization in France, 
109. 


Heart, the Sacred, devotion to the, 97—its con- 
nection with the Society of Jesus, 98—reason 
for the aversion entertained for it by Jansen- 
ists, 174. 

Henri [V., king of France, his conversion, 114— 
expels the Jesuits, 115—his hypocrisy, 116. 
History. Church, 235—its meagreness in the 

early ages, 239. 

History of Latin Christianity, Milman, 404. 

Holland, Lord, 1—his attacks on Maria Antoi- 
nette, 3—opinions of women in general, 4— 
his domestic policy, 23—opinions on foreign 
Politics, ibid —of Burke, 25. 

Holland, its great herring trade, 294 —diverted 
to them by a protectionist device of the 
Scotch, 297. 

Hon See ceases to be responsible for French 
Church patronage, 108. 


Jnglefield, Cantain, his voyage of discovery, 41. 
Innocent I., Pope, 264. 
Trish, the, formerly great fishermen, 303. 


Jansenism, 126 ~its connection with Jacobinism 
and Ritionalism, 131, 132—nature of its here- 
sy, 136—immorality ir tolerated, 138. 

Jansznists, their conduct to the Pope, 126 -their 
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dishonesty, 128—effects of their teaching, 
ibid.their plot to remain within the Church, 
129—mixed up with the intrigues of the time, 
130—opposed to the devotion of the Sacred 
Heart, 135—by what meaus they expel the 
Jesuits, 142. 

Jesuits, the, opposed by the Parliaments of Paris, 
118—the great oppusers of Jansenism, 126, 
127. 

pr Dr., 87. 

Joseph, Emperor II., carries into practice the 
Jansenist heresy, 135. 

Julius, Pove, his interference between Athana- 
sius anil the Arians, 259. 


Kings of France, not in earnest against heresy, 
IIL. 


Leo, Pope, 427. 

Lie, a, whether ever allowable, 340. 

Lines, isothermal, at the North Pole, 59. 

Louis XIV., French society in his time, r19— 
his conduct to the Church, 120—persecutes 
the Protestants, ivid.—the prototype of Napo- 
leon’s conduct the Church 125. 

Louis XV., anonymous letter addressed to him, 


147. 
Louis Phillippe, his government, 185. 
MacCabe, Mr., his history of the Anglo Saxons, 


275. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, quotation from his His- 
tory of England, 456. 

Madden, Dr., his life of Savonarola, 191—his 
erroneous arguments, 213—his opinions on 
the connection of church and state, 217— 
quotations, 219~defects in the execution of 
the work, 229. 

Maquire, Captain, his voyage towards the North 
Pole, 45—describes the natives. 46. 

Marcian, Bishop of Arles, 257. 

Marriage, Catholic doctrine concerning, 2t. 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew was in fact an 
act of retaliation, 279. 

M’Clure, Captain, his voyage in. the Northern 
Ocean, 51, 52—is met by Captain Kellet, 57. 

Medici, the, 198. 

Medici, Lorenzo, his poems, 198. 

Milman, History of Latin Christianity, 404— 
character of his history, 406—nature and 
plan of, 405, 408. 


Napoleon, his conduct to the Church, 175—his 
concordat, 179. 
Narcissus, St. story told of him by Eusebius, 
6, 


366. 

Necker, M. 152. 3 

Nets-fishing obliged to be tanned with oil in Ire- 
land, 312. . 

Newman, Dr., quotation from, 402. 

Newman, Dr. concerning universities, 86, 


Oath, a religious act, 395—its object, ibid.—con- 
ditions for taking it, 396—how far binding, 


397. 

Opinions, may be lawfully maintained in the 
Schools, without being taught in the Pulpit, 
according to St. Alphonsus, 365. 


Papacy. Roman, different views of Protestant 
and Catholic historians, as to its origin, 424— 
view of it taken by Milman, ;}425—his view 
disdroved, 426. 

Papacy, views of English writers upon, 235 — 
its position in the early ages, 237. 

Parliaments of Paris, 109, 115, 116, 118—on the 
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side of the Jansenists, 129—victory over the 
Crown, 141. 

Parry, Sir Edward, his voyage to the North 
Pole, 40. 

Pussage, North-west, attempts to discover in 
the fifteenth aud sixteenth centuries, 38—in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth, 40—geogra- 
phical discoveries in the course of, 43—is dis- 
covered by Captain M’Clure, 55—of no com- 
mercial importance, 58. 

Persecution, not advocated by good Catholics, 
117. 

Peter «legend of, 281. 

Philip le Bel, 104. 

Pius VI. Pope, 177. 

Pole, North, natural phenomena at the, 60. 

Policy anti-ecclesiastical, of the French kings, 
how far pursued by St. Louis, 102—by Philip 
le Bel, to4—equally pursued in England, 105 
—exercised at the time of the Reformation, 
110, 

Popes, remonstrances against them by holy 
men, 207. 

Pragmatic Sanction, 108 

Prince of Wales, his marriaze, 5—reasons for 
his marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert, 10. 

Princess of Wales, charge against her, 7. 

Professors, university, 84—their emoluments 
insufficient, 37. 

Promise, a contract, 384~—of marriage distinc- 
tions made between, 392 

Pusey, Dr.. his work on collegiate discipline, 79, 
description of college life in the last century, 
80. 


Reformation, its progress in France, 110. 

Remembrancer, Christian, anti-Catholic article, 
326. 

Revolution, French, its origin, too—foretold by 
Lord Chesterfield, 13g—anecdote, 149--cha- 
racter of its promoters, 155—its progress, 
ibid.--massacres, 162—other horrors, 165. 

Riddle, Mr., will not undertake to fix the com- 
mencement of the Papacy, 233—his narrative 
of the Paschal controversy, 247—omissions 
in it, 250, 256-—-omissions in other historical 
incidents, 257—omits the Epistle of Pope 
Julius to the Eusebian Bishops, 261 — allu- 
sio’’ to the Decretal letters, 263 — garbled 
acconnt of the letters of Pope Innocent, 264. 

Robertton, Mr., his history of the Church, 234— 
misrepresentations, 261. 

Robespierre, 147—supports the debasement of 
the Church, 158—his character, 170. 

Rome, pillage of, by the French, 178. 

Rowland, Mme., 168, 

Royalty, aggrandisement of, policy beginning in 
France with Philip Augustus, 1o1—its condi- 
tion before St Louis, 103—under Philip le 
Bel, 105—becomes absolute under Richelieu, 
119. 


Saint Cyran, Abbe de, 126—imprisoned by 
Richelieu for plotting against the Church, 


129. 
Savonarola, his personal character, 193—his 
verses, 194 —propositions considered heretical 
examined, 195 -his stern denunciations of 
the vice of the age, 199—refuses to visit Lo- 
renzo Medici, 200 —interposes to save Florence 
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from the wrath of the king of France, 202— 
summoned to Rome by Pope Alexander, 208 — 
disputes the validity of the Pope's election, 
209 -disobeys the Pope by preaching, 210— 
his defence, 211—his prophecies, 214—his 
apprehension, 215—and execution, 216. 

Schools, grammar, enquiry should be made into 
their condition, 94. 

See, Roman, position of at the opening of the 
fifth century, 420. 

Siricius, Pope, his Decretal letters, 263. 

Stephen, Pope, 257. 

Siirling, Mr., character of his work on Charles 
V., his misrepresentations, 504. 

Swearing with equivocation, objections against, 
399. 


Taxes, for the support of religion, 227. 

Taylor, Jeremy, Theory of Equivocation, 368 — 
condemns restriction generally on the same 
grounds as our theologians, ibid. 

Temperature in high latitudes, 60, 

Tiers etat, French, 106. 

Titius, anecdote related of, 400. 

Treatise, Parsons’, reference to, in Christian Re- 
membrancer, 361. 

Truth, definition of, 337. 

Turget, Abbe, 139—mischief that he did, 15t. 

Tutors, public and private, 83. 


University of Oxford, restrictions upon its ener- 
gies, 69—plans proposed for reducing its ex- 
penses, 7o—apprehension of religious differ- 
ences, 73—only practicably economical plan, 
77—system of college tutorships, 83—its teach- 
ing of theology, 88 —enlargement of its studies 
89—religious tests imposed by, 90—is a na- 
tional institution, 92—resistance to govern- 
ment enquiries, 93— changes to be introduced 
by Government Bill, 95. 

of Aberdeen, expenses there, 78. 
ancient, of Paris, 80. 
Untruthfulness, 331. 


Vend-e, La, 163. 

Victor, Pope, narrative of his conduct in the 
Pascal controversy, 247, 251—opposition to 
his sentence of excommunication, 254. 

Pontificate of, 416. 

Vigilius, Pope, history of, by Milman, full of 
inaccuracies, 436. 

Virtues considered in the Catholic sense, 321. 
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